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Swift  was  an  awkward  Irish  student,  whose 
ideas  as  to  the  functions  of  knives  and  forks 
were  exceedingly  confused  all  his  life,;  ar  ’  he 
was  painfully  heretical  in  all  matters  re.’  ng 
to  social  etiquette,  while  Temple  had  Keen 
feted  in  half  the  cities  of  the  Continent,  and 
was  counted  an  elegant  courtier  by  the  Minis¬ 
ters  of  Louis  XIV.  It  is  not  strange  that  he 
did  not  treat  Swift  as  an  equal ;  and  the  pride 
of  the  latter  was  cut  to  the  quick  by  being 
forced  to  eat  with  the  servants.  But  he  re¬ 
mained  at  Moor  Park  most  of  the  time  lill 
Temple’s  death,  which  occurred  in  1696.  He 
read  most  of  the  books  in  Sir  William’s  library, 
studied  divinity  after  a  fashion,  fell  in  love 
with  a  Miss  Waring,  and  wrote  “  The  Battle  of 
the  Books  ”  and  the  “Tale  of  a  Tub,’’  two  re¬ 
markable  works — the  latter  one  of  the  greatest 
of  satires.  It  is  not  a  popular  work  now.  Its 
sentiments  are  now  either  obsolete,  or  have 
lost  their  novelty.  Its  humor  is  oftentimes 
coarse.  Its  references  and  allusions,  and  even 
its  wit,  need  to  be  explained.  Bead  by  the 
light  of  contemporary  usages,  oftentimes  it 
appears  marvellous.  It  shows  a  mental  power 
which  must  be  excused  for  feeling  the  neglects 
of  the  great  and  the  kicks  of  the  vulgar.  The 
fact  seems  to  be,  that  Swift  was  conscious  of 
powers  vastly  superior  to  his  place  or  fortune ; 
and  he  saw  the  ignorance,  the  insincerity,  the 
hollowness  and  badness  of  men  who  were  ac¬ 
counted  great  and  venerable.  He  despised 
shams  as  much  as  Carlyle,  whom  he  somewhat 
resembles.  And  naturally  ambitious  and  mo¬ 
rose,  he  inwardly  rebelled  against  a  lot  to 
whose  hard  conditions  he  lacked  the  wisdom 
and  grace  to  adapt  himself  until  they  could  be 
improved.  The  feelings  which  should  have 
glowed  out  in  helpful  sympathy  and  noble 
acts,  turned  in  to  fester  in  discontent  and  settle 
into  bitterness. 

He  was  now  thirty-one.  The  Earl  of  Berke¬ 
ley,  who  was  sent  over  to  govern  Ireland,  took 
him  as  private  secretary,  promising  to  make 
him  chaplain.  But  the  noble  Earl  gave  the 
secretaryship  to  another  man,  who  persuaded 
him  that  the  place  was  not  suitable  for  a  young 
clergyman.  He  then  asked  the  Earl  for  the 
Deanery  of  Derry,  but  it  was  given  to  another 
man,  who  had  bribed  the  secretary  with  £1,000, 
though  Swift  was  told  he  could  have  it  for  the 
same  sum ;  but  he  replied  to  Berkeley  and  the 
secretary,  “  God  confound  you  both  for  a  cou¬ 
ple  of  scoundrels !  ’’  He  was  pacified,  however, 


they  were  secretly  married  in  1716,  but  the 
whole  matter  is  shrouded  in  mystery.  Swift's 
letters  to  her  from  London  constitute  an  inval¬ 
uable  portion  of  the  materials  for  his  biogra¬ 
phy.  She  died  soon  after  Miss  Vanhomrigh, 
leaving  Swift  overwhelmed  and  desolate.  He 
went  up  to  London  twice,  but  did  not  stay  long. 
He  spent  some  time  in  the  North  of  Ireland. 
But  his  brain  gave  way,  and  the  last  years  of 
his  life  were  x>assed  in  a  mental  eclipse  that 
was  almost  total.  He  died  after  a  night  of 
convulsion,  Oct.  19th,  1745.  It  is  hard  to  resist 
the  conclusion  that  Swift  was  the  victim  of 
some  constitutional  defect  or  inherited  infirm¬ 
ity,  which  affected  his  temper,  and  neutralized 
to  some  extent  the  workings  of  his  gifted  and 
powerful  mind.  There  seems  to  be  a  strange 
incongruity  in  the  connection  of  such  a  man 
with  the  Church,  for  whose  holy  offices  he  was 
singularly  unfitted  in  temp)er  and  spiritual 
grace ;  but  the  England  of  two  hundred  years 
ago  is  not  the  England  or  America  of  to-day. 


the  truth  and  they  straightway  accept  it.  The  | 
romance  which  Dr.  Grant  wove  around  their 
history  as  the  remnants  of  the  Lost  Tribes, 
and  the  veneration  of  High  Churchmen  for 
their  Apostolic  succession  and  forms  of  wor¬ 
ship,  are  well  enough  in  the  abstract.  But  in 
fact  they  are  saturated  with  dead  dogma  so 
completely  that  the  truth,  though  heard  a 
hundred  times,  has  no  effect.  But  the  old 
things  are  passing  away,  and  the  opposition  to 
the  Gospel  from  within,  is  nearly  gone.  From 
without,  the  one  condition  we  ask  and  pray 
for,  is  better  civil  government.  A  deed  of  mur¬ 
der,  or  a  bloody  feud,  is  so  much  more  easily  and 
quickly  done  than  to  teach  a  community  the 
way  of  life ;  to  kill  and  plunder  in  Kurdistan 
is  so  much  easier  than  to  pour  in  the  healing 
remedy  of  the  Gospel,  that  we  must  have  pa¬ 
tience. 

Since  writing  the  above,  the  news  has  reach¬ 
ed  us  of  the  escape  of  Sheikh  Obeid  Ullah  from 
Constantinople,  and  his  return  to  the  Kurdish 
Mountains.  The  Kurds  have  suffered  so  much 
from  the  late  invasion  of  Persia,  and  so  many 
of  their  chiefs  have  been  seized  and  put  to 
death,  that  the  prospect  of  another  attempt  on 
Persia,  is  much  less  than  two  years  ago.  But 
the  winds  of  discord  and  bloody  strife  are 
loose,  and  the  horizon  is  again  darkened  here, 
as  in  many  other  parts  of  the  Moslem  world. 


SICKNESS  OF  TITUS  COAN,  D.D. 

[lihis  venerable  and  beloved  missionary  of  the  Ha¬ 
waiian  Islands,  has  been  sick  unto  death,  as  it  was 
thought,  but  at  last  accounts  he  had  rallied  a  little. 
The  following  extracts  from  a  private  note  of  a  Christian 
lady,  the  wife  of  a  physician  privileged  to  be  at  his  bed¬ 
side,  will  be  read  with  interest— Ed.  Evax.] 

Hilo,  H.  I.,  Sept.  18, 1882. 

.  .  .  “The  doctor  (C.  S.  Kittredge,  M.D.)  is 
spending  most  of  his  time  now  at  the  bedside 
of  dear  old  Dr.  Coan,  who  had  a  stroke  of 
paralysis  last  Saturday  (16th).  He  has  since 
been  failing,  and  now  appears  to  be  near  his 
end.  Dr.  Coan  is  a  very  old  man,  about  eighty- 
two,  but  vigorous  and  in  his  ministerial  work 
up  to  the  day  of  his  illness.  He  is  a  very  noble 
milB,  and  very  much  revered  on  the  Islands  as 
well  as  in  America,  and  in  fact  in  the  whole 
mbeionary  world. 

“His  life  from  early  manhood  has  been  that 
of  the  most  enthusiastic  loyalty  of  service  to 
Christ.  Now,  as  he  lies  on  what  is  undoubted¬ 
ly  his  deathbed,  his  simple,  sweet  faith,  his 
cofistant  outbreaks  of  rapture,  his  testimony  to 
thf  support  of  Jesus,  in  the  dying  hour,  make 
it  f  sacred  joy  to  be  with  him.  At  times  his 
utillrance  is  unintelligible,  feeble,  and  low, 
th^  it  rises  into  strong  and  beautiful  distinct¬ 
ness.  But  there  is  only  one  tone  to  his  soul— it 
is  »11  joy  and  peace  there. 

Yesterday,  the  Sabbath  day,  I,  with  many 
j  others  of  our  foreign  families,  was  in  his  room. 
It  was  a  very  impressive  hour.  The  natives 
who  had  heard  of  his  condition,  were  coming 


it  while  they  are  a  sovereign  power.  A  conver¬ 
sion  to  Christianity  amounts  to  a  desertion  of 
the  military  service,  and  proselytism  on  a  large 
scale  is  instinctively  felt  to  mean  the  entire 
overthrow  of  the  ruling  caste. 

These  are,  in  outline,  the  views  which  I  hold 
on  the  subjects  about  which  you  asked  my 
opinion. 

I  will  continue  to  note  points  in  your  Letters 
as  they  appear  [this  in  reply  to  criticisms  ask¬ 
ed],  although  you  have  taken  care  to  make  my 
la^r  in  that  direction  very  light. 

With  ever  fresh  affection,  your  friend, 

Geoboe  E.  Post. 


THE  FOUNTAIN  NESTOKIANS. 

By  KiHioiiary  J.  H.  Shedd,  D.D. 

Forty  years  ago,  in  the  days  of  Dr.  Grant,  the 
Nestorians  of  Kurdistan  were  much  in  the  sym¬ 
pathies  and  prayers  of  the  readers  of  The 
Evangeust.  Few  missions  of  modern  times 
have  had  in  their  history  more  of  heroism  and 
of  disappointment  than  the  effort  to  revive  a 
pure  Christianity  among  these  mountaineers. 
But  a  few  days  since  I  stood  by  the  graves  of 
two  missionaries  who  came  from  the  bpst  so¬ 
ciety  of  the  State  of  New  York,  and  whose  love¬ 
ly  and  devoted  lives  and  premature  deaths  in 
these  wilds  of  Kurdistan,  tell  us  of  the  sacrifi¬ 
ces  that  have  been  made.  The  stones  that 
mark  their  graves  are  marred  and  broken  by 
those  who  hate  the  Christian  name.  They 
sleep  by  the  side  of  an  old  church  that  the 
Kurds  have  laid  in  ruins.  The  village  of  Mem- 
ikan,  hard  by,  was  a  mission  station.  The  mis¬ 
sion  houses,  as  others  in  the  place,  arc  a  heap 
of  debris,  and  only  a  few  families,  in  rags  and 
deep  destitution,  arc  the  relics  of  what  was  the 
first  Protestant  community  in  Kurdistan.  Kur¬ 
dish  robbers,  Turkish  oppressions  and  famine 
have  done  their  work. 

These  two  fact*  meet  us.  The  one  is  the  sac¬ 
rifice  of  missionary  life.  Dr.  Grant  and  bis  as¬ 
sociates  rest  front  riieir  labors  on  the  plains  of 
Ninevah,  west  of  the  mountains,  and  Mr. 
Crane  and  Mrs.  Bhea,  whose  graves  I  mention¬ 
ed  above,  are  under  the  shadows  of  the  highest 
peaks  in  Gawar. 

The  other  fact  Is  the  bloody  work  of  the 
Kurds.  The  first  effort  by  Dr.  Grant  was  fol¬ 
lowed  by  the  miasacre  of  thousands  of  the 
Christians  in  Tkhoma  and  Tiary  in  1844.  Then 
came  the  subjugation  of  the  Kurdish  tribes  by 
the  Turks,  and  a  season  of  comparative  securi¬ 
ty  and  prosperity.  But  the  Turks  soon  took 
lessons  of  the  Kurds,  and  joined  with  them  in 
oppressing  and  plundering  the  Christians. 

The  seven  years  past  have  been  for  the  Nes¬ 
torians  among  the  darkest  in  their  history. 
They  have  had  no  protection  from  the  Govern¬ 
ment,  while  the  worst  passions  of  their  Kurdish 
neighbors  have  been  stirred  up  by  the  war  with 
Bussia,  and  later  by  the  Sheikh  Obeid  Ullah. 
In  all  districts  where  the  Kurds  are  numeri¬ 
cally  superior,  the  Christians  have  been  driven 
to  the  wall,  and  a  process  of  extinction  is  going 
on.  Whole  villages  which  twenty  years  ago  I , 
visited  in  mission  tours,  have  been  plundered, 
murdered,  scattered,  and  the  lands  are  now  oc¬ 
cupied  by  Kurds  die  waste.  Other  villages 
which  a  feW  years  ago  were  populous,  ate  re¬ 
duced  by  Kurdish  violence  and  the  late  famine, 
to  a  most  pitiable  condition. 

For  example,  within  sight  of  the  old  mission 
station  in  Gawar  is  the  village  of  Chardewar. 
The  people  were  peasant  farmers  of  consider¬ 
able  wealth.  In  the  war  between  Turkey  and 
Bussia,  they  were  in  the  path  of  the  Kurdish 
hordes  going  on  to  the  war.  In  the  hope  of 
protection  they  made  over  their  village  to 
Sheikh  Obeid  Ullah.  After  the  war,  the  Sheikh 
for  his  own  purposes,  gave  up  the  village  to 
plunder.  Although  in  sight  of  the  Turkish  gar¬ 
rison,  seven  hundred  Kurds  drew  a  cordon 
around  the  village,  and  in  one  night  every  ani¬ 
mal  and  implement  of  agriculture,  and  all 
their  clothing  and  food  and  household  goods, 
were  carried  off  or  destroyed.  Then  followed 
the  famine,  and  whole  families  died  of  starva¬ 
tion.  The  old  priest  of  the  place  told  me  that 
500  people,  Kurds  and  Christians,  died  in  the 
fields  around  the  village,  and  lay  unburied  or 
were  slightly  covered  where  they  died.  Now 
only  six  families  remain  where  there  should  be 
sixty,  and  their  lands  are  passing  into  the 
hands  of  the  Kurds. 

Another  case  is  Mar-C’Estroo  (saint  in  Jesus), 
the  name  of  a  noted  church  and  village  in  a 
mountain  valley  near  the  Persian  line.  From 
time  immemorial  the  Christians  have  defended 
themselves  and  their  church.  But  in  the  re¬ 
cent  anarchy  they  were  plundered,  and  the 
church  rified  of  its  old  books  and  treasures. 
Then  followed  the  famine,  and  170  persons  died 
in  a  few  weeks,  and  many  others  fied  to  other 
places  and  perished.  Now  there  are  forty  fam¬ 
ilies  where  ten  years  ago  there  were  one  hun¬ 
dred  and  fifty.  The  Turks  show  no  mercy,  and 
back  taxes  are  all  demanded  on  the  same  basis 
as  ten  years  ago,  when  the  place  was  fiourish- 
ing.  These  accumulated  taxes  reach  a  sum  be¬ 
yond  the  value  of  all  the  salable  property  pos¬ 
sessed  by  the  villagers.  “Give,  give,’’  is  the 
cry  of  the  official  leeches  that  are  sucking  their 
life’s  blood,  and  there  is  no  remission  nor  hope 
but  to  fiee  and  leave  their  homes  a  ruin. 

This  process  of  grinding  the  Christians  to 
powder,  has  been  going  on  for  ages.  The  offi¬ 
cial  record  of  the  families  of  Nestorians  in 
Kurdistan  three  hundred  years  ago,  was  40,000 
families.  At  the  present  day  there  are  less 
than  10,000  families.  Unless  these  lands  shall 
pass  into  the  hands  of  a  Christian  power,  the 
prospect  is  dark  indeed  for  this  remnant  of  a 
once  great  Church. 

Within  the  community,  as  well  as  without, 
the  condition  is  anything  but  hopeful.  Mar 
Shimon  the  Patriarch  is  a  weak  man,  whose 
habits  of  dissipation  are  beyond  reform.  The 
agent  sent  by  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
finds  the  problem  of  revivifying  such  ecclesi¬ 
astics  as  Mar  Shimon  and  his  bishops  and 
clergy,  a  problem  beyond  his  powers.  The 
large  tribes  of  Tiary  and  Tkhoma  refuse  his 
instructions,  and  the  Turks  have  shut  up  the 
four  village  schools  he  had  begun. 

What  of  our  own  missionary  work  ?  I  have 
just  attended  a  two  weeks’  conference  and  in- 
stlthte,  with  twenty  of  our  mountain  preachers 
and  teachers. 


Mr.  Stephen  deals  leniently  with  him,  and 
suggests  circumstances  which  should  moder¬ 
ate  the  severity  of  our  judgment.  He  leaves 
the  impression  that  Swift  was  as  unfortunate 
as  he  was  brilliant,  and  that  his  chief  misfor¬ 
tune  was  in  himself. 

The  Messrs.  Scribner  have  just  issued  a  new 
and  thoroughly  revised  edition  of  Dr.  SchafiTs 
“  History  of  the  Christian  Church.’’  In  bring¬ 
ing  it  up  to  the  present  state  of  investigation, 
the  learned  author  has  evidently  spared  no  re¬ 
search  or  pains,  and  accordingly  we  find  that 
what  was  originally  the  first  volume,  has  been 
more  than  doubled  in  pages,  and  notwithstand¬ 
ing  this,  grown  into  two  volumes.  The  first  (as 
we  see  by  the  preface)  embraces  Apostolic ;  the 
second  part.  Apostolic  or  ante-Nicene  Chris¬ 
tianity.  The  present  first  volume  differs  from 
theauthor’s  “  Historyof  the  Apostolic  Church,’ ' 
in  that  it  is  chiefly  occupied  with  the  theology 
and  literature,  while  the  other  is  devoted  to  the 
mission  work  and  spiritual  life  of  that  period. 
Thus  these  histories  are  separate,  and  do  not 
repeat  each  other.  It  is  of  interest  to  note  that 
Dr.  Schaff  frankly  confesses  to  a  change  of 
opinion  as  to  one  or  two  points ;  he  is  disposed 
to  admit  the  second  Boman  captivity  of  Paul ; 
and  now  assigns  the  date  of  the  Apocalypse, 
with  the  majority  of  modern  critics,  to  the  year 
68  or  69,  instead  of  95,  as  in  the  former  volume. 
The  work  will  prove  a  fine  addition  to  the  li¬ 
brary,  for  Dr.  Schaff  acknowledges  to  have 
done  his  best,  and  this  is  saying  all  that  need 
be  said  as  to  the  fulness  and  admirable  style  of 
the  work. 

“God’s  Light  on  Dark  Clouds’’  is  the  ex¬ 
pressive  title  of  a  neat,  lymp-covered  little  vol¬ 
ume  for  the  pocket,  made  up  of  some  of  the 
choicest  of  Bev.  Theodore  Cuyler’s  articles, 
written  originally  for  The  Evangelist  and  one 
or  two  contemporaries.  The  sight  of  it  reminds 
us  of  the  recent  remark  of  a  lady  whose  resi¬ 
dence  abroad  and  studious  habits  enables  her 
to  read  the  best  current  literature  of  several 
languages,  to  the  effect  that  she  always  sought 
out,  (from  the  perhaps  half  dozen  papers  before 
brute.  His  Irish  living  was  a  blank  drawn  in  her,)  Dr.  Cuyler’s  contributions  to  this  paper — 
tlio  lottery  of  ecclesiastical  preferment.  He  sure  that  she  should  be  quickened  in  duty,  and 
could  not  stay  there,  and  hurriei  up  to  Lon-  profited  thereby.  We  might  specify  this  or 
don,  where  he  spent  most  of  the  time,  made  that  one  of  this  series  as  esiiecialiy  to  our 
distinguished  acquaintances,  was  particularly  uaind,  but  tastes  and  wants  differ.  The  Carters 
serviceable  to  the  Whigs  in  spite  of  his  High  issue  the  volume  at  seventy-five  cents. 
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Sion.  But  the  Queen’s  failing  health  created  a  to  historical  studies  with  no  little  interest.  It 
feeling  of  general  insecurity.  She  died  on  Sun-  ^  good  likeness  of  John  Winthrop,  and  a 

day.andonthe  followingTuesdayallwas  over  Connecticut.  Published  by  J.  B. 

There  was  nothing  for  Swift  but  Ireland  and  ^ 

religion.  - 

He  was  forty-seven  when  he  went  to  the  Mr.  George  P.  Upton  has  translated  Dr. 
Deanery  of  St.  Patrick,  like  Napoleon  to  Elbe,  Nohl’s  Life  of  Haydn  from  the  German,  and  it 
the  prisoner  of  fate,  broken  in  health,  dispirit-  has  been  published  by  Jansen  &  McClurg  of 
ed,  and  more  morose  than  ever.  It  was  then,  Chicago  in  a  series  of  popular  Biographies  of 
in  1726,  that  he  wrote  “Gulliver’s  Travels,’’  Musicians.  It  tells  the  story  of  a  remarkable 
one  of  the  most  popular  works  in  the  English  life  briefly  but  adequately,  and  enables  the 
language  of  that  century.  He  had  controver-  reader  to  appreciate  his  genius,  his  struggles, 
sies  and  entanglements  without  number,  and  and  the  mighty  impulse  he  gave  to  musical 
seemed  to  lack  the  faculty,  and  even  the  de-  composition.  The  author  accepts  Schopen- 
sire,  to  avoid  embroilments.  But  they  drew  hauer’s  theory  of  music,  which  refers  it  to  the 
his  thoughts  from  himself.  The  titles  of  his  will  as  the  basis  of  all  phenomena.  And  it 
various  pamphlets  and  small  productions,  seems  to  us  that  his  biography  is  somewhat 
many  of  which  made  a  great  stir  in  their  day,  marred  by  a  speculation  which  has  no  imme- 
and  some  of  them  leading  to  excitements  and  diate  relation  with  the  subject.  Haydn’s  cata- 
prosecutions,  would  fill  more  than  half  a  col-  logue,  made  in  1805,  which  is  not  complete, 
umn.  Mr.  Stephen  admits  that  Swift’s  man-  consists  of  118  symphonies,  83  quartets,  19  op- 
ners  were  brusque  and  repellant.  He  ordered  eras,  5  oratorios,  15  masses,  10  small  church 
ladies  about  in  their  own  houses,  as  though  pieces,  163  pieces  for  the  baritone,  44  sonatas, 
they  were  menials ;  yet  his  imperious  will  and  42  songs,  39  canons,  13  songs  for  several  voices, 
great  talents  carried  him  through  in  spite  of  365  old  Scotch  songs,  besides  a  great  number 
ways  which  would  banish  any  man  from  Eng-  of  other  works.  In  form  as  well  as  substance 
lish  or  American  society  in  our  day.  It  is  im-  he  created  the  artistic  pattern  of  the  sympho- 
possible  to  read  Swift’s  biography  without  be-  ny  and  the  quartet,  and  was  the  one  who  from 
ing  pained  at  his  treatment  of  women  who  his  generous  nature  and  his  love  of  the  people 
admired  him,  and  whose  regard  he  encouraged,  evolved  the  first  German  national  hymn. 

While  in  London,  he  often  made  the  house  of 

Mrs.  Vanhomrigh  his  home.  Her  daughter  growing  interest  in  the  East,  is  shown 

Hester  came  to  love  him.  His  intellectual  su-  number  and  attractiveness  of  the  works 

periority  to  the  other  men  whom  she  saw  made  various  countries.  One  of  the  latest 

a  powerful  impression  upon  her.  He  treated  published  here  is  The  Lajid  of  the  Arabian 
her  as  though  he  reciprocated  her  attachment.  Nujhts,  by  William  Perry  Fogg,  published  by 
She  wo  ndered  that  he  did  not  propose  mar-  Charles  Scribner  s  Sons.  The  author  tells 
riage,  and  finally  wrote  to  Esther  Johnson  what  he  saw  and  experienced  in  a  journey 
in  Dublin  to  learn  if  she  had  any  claims  upon  through  Egypt,  Arabia,  and  Persia,  to  Bagdad, 
this  strange  man.  Miss  Johnson  replied  that  ^®y®  claim  to  being  a  scientific  explorer, 
he  was  her  husband,  and  sent  the  letter  of  in-  though  he  was  deeply  interested  in  everything 
qulry  to  Swift,  who  hastened  to  Hester,  and  which  had  a  scientific  faring.  He  went  as  an 
throwing  the  letter  on  the  table,  rebuked  her  intelligent  traveller,  with  a  pair  of  keen  eyes 
in  tones  and  terms,  and  with  such  angry  looks,  which  he  knew  how  to  use  well,  and  which  in 
that  she  died  soon  after.  Miss  Johnson — the  fbese  pages  he  loans  to  the  reader.  The  late 
“Stella ’’of  his  Journal  and  Correspondence —  Bayard  Taylor,  who  had  read  the  work,  gave 
was  a  pretty  child  when  he  was  at  Moor  Park.  uu  approving^  and  graceful  introduction. 
She  was  a  relative  of  Sir  William  Temple,  who  author  has  given  impressions  and  conclu- 
left  her  a  small  property.  Swift  taught  her  to  siuns  respecting  persons  and  things,  which  are 
write,  and  she  grew  up  under  his  eye  and  care,  generally  intelligent  and  always  suggestive. 
When  he  went  to  Ireland,  he  advised  Esther  ®ud  his  volume  has  more  than  a  passing  In- 

and  Mrs.  Dingley  (who  was  a  sort  of  guardian)  terest.  _ 

to  follow  him,  as  they  could  live  there  more  The  biography  of  the  late  Dr.  Cyrus  Dickson, 
cheaply,  and  get  a  larger  interest  for  their  by  big  Ufe-long  friend,  Bev.  S.  J,  M.  Eaton* 
money.  Swift  did  not  see  Esther  alone  for  d.d.^  will  soon  appear  from  the  press  of  the 
years.  She  became  one  of  the  most  beautiful  Garters. 

and  accomplished  young  women  of  her  day,  n  _x  u  ^  ^  t^  . 

andher  conversation  with  Swift  and  leading  h  GrS??  new®Kok,1n  revtew  S 
under  his  direction,  had  unfitted  her  for  any  Bobertson  Smith,  Prof.  Keunen,  etc.,  under  the 
other  companionship.  It  is  understood  that  general  title  of  “  Moses  and  the  Ihrophets.’’ 


CITIZENS  OP  HEAVEN. 

By  Bev.  Theodore  L.  Cnyler. 

There  is  no  meaning  at  all  in  the  first  clause 
of  the  twentieth  verse  of  the  third  chapter  of 
Philippians— “  for  our  conversation  is  in  hea¬ 
ven  ’’—if  we  use  the  word  “  conversation  ’’  in  its 
ordinary  modern  sense.  But  if  we  render  the 
sentence  according  to  the  original  Greek  (as  it 
has  been  done  in  the  New  Bevision)  we  have  the 
vividly  impressive  truth,  “  Our  citizenship  is  in 
heaven.’’  To  the  Christians  at  Philippi  this 
expression  had  a  peculiar  point,  for  Philippi 
was  a  Boman  colony.  Augustus  had  made  it 
such  after  his  victory  over  Brutus.  The  peo¬ 
ple  were  proud  of  the  fact  that  they  belonged 
to  imperial  Borne,  and  received  their  laws  from 
the  city  of  the  Caesars.  While  living  in  Philip¬ 
pi,  their  citizenshij)  was  in  that  proud  capital 
which  ruled  the  world  from  the  banks  of  the 
Tiber. 

Even  so  is  every  true  child  of  God  a  citizen 
of  heaven.  Our  homestead  is  on  high.  A  part 
of  the  blood-bought  family  are  there  already, 
and  every  day  witnesses  the  home-coming  of 
thousands  more.  Only  a  thin  veil  separates 
me  from  the  multitudes  around  the  throne; 
when  death  drops  the  veil,  I  am  there!  Here 
on  earth  I  am  but  a  pilgrim— a  transient 
lodger,  for  this  is  not  my  rest.  Here  we  who 
are  Christ’s  have  no  continuing  city;  we  are 
seeking  for  and  pressing  towards  the  magnifi- 
cept  city  iLat  hath  foundations  whose  builder 
is  the  Almighty.  A  wondrous  comfort  does 
this  thought  bring  to  us  amid  the  discomforts 
and  the  sharp  trials  on  the  road.  This  life  is 
only  our  training-school  to  purify  us  and  make 
us  more  “  meet  ’’  for  the  heavenly  community 
among  whom  we  expect  to  dwell. 

If  citizens  of  the  New  Jerusalem,  then  our 
laws  come  from  thenoe.  Tfc.?  phrase  “  LIgbw 
law  ’’  used  to  be  jeered  at  by  compromising 
politicians;  but  no  statesmanship,  no  party, 
no  policy,  can  stand  the  test,  which  are  not 
conformed  to  God’s  everlasting  law  of. right. 
The  best  citizens  of  this  Bepublic  are  those 
whose  lives  are  loyal  to  the  higher  law  which 
God  has  written  in  His  Word.  No  statute  is 
fit  to  be  enacted  which  contravenes  God’s 
truth ;  and  that  professed  Christian  is  a  cow¬ 
ard  and  a  traitor  to  Uis  Master  who  does  not 
carry  his  religion  into  his  politics  as  much  as 
into  his  business  pursuits  or  his  household. 

“If  ye  love  me,’’  said  our  loving  Bedeem- 
er,  “keep  my  commandments.’’  The  world 
around  us  has  its  unwritten  code  of  morals 
and  of  manners.  It  sets  up  its  standards  and 
fixes  its  fashions  to  suit  itself.  But  they  are 
no  rule  for  you  and  me ;  Jesus  has  “  chosen  us 
out  of  the  world,’’  and  given  His  own  life  to  be 
our  standard  and  our  pattern.  Every  consis¬ 
tent  Clyristian’s  motto  should  be— I  must  live 
for  this  world,  and  yet  not  be  of  it.  Daniel 


‘I  Though  Father  Coan  could  not  apparently 
see  them  or  recognize  them,  he  quickly  re¬ 
membered  them  as  their  names  were  told  to 
him,  and  for  all  of  them  he  had  a  blessed  word 
of  counsel  or  testimony,  a  favorite  quotation 
from  Scripture,  or  a  prayer.  He  seemed  to  be 
ittigreat  exaltation,  and  remained  so  all  the 
iii<|rning.  In  the  afternoon  he  dozed,  rousing 
ohSy  at  long  intervals :  but  in  the  evening  his 
enirgies  ralRed  remarkably  once  more.  To-day 
he|8till  lingers  with  us,  though  close  to  the 
heavenly  land.  Charles  will  tell  you  more 
th^  I  am  able,  of  his  real  condition.  I  think 
he  feels  that  any  hour  may  be  his  last.” 

l^he  Doctor,  writing  two  days  later  (20th), 
says:  “Many  times  we  have  supposed  him 
dying,  but  he  has  rallied,  and  now  seems  to  be 
improving,  so  that  we  have  some  hopes  of  his 
recovering.  Were  he  a  young  man,  I  should 
expect  his  recovery,  but  he  is  eighty-two  years 
of  age,  and  it  would  be  remarkable  if  he  should 
be  able  to  be  about  again.” 

Oh  the  21st  he  writes:  “Father  Coan  is  very 
comfortable.  Last  night  was  the  best  one  he 
haa  had  since  he  was  taken  sick.  I  have  hopes 
of  his  ultimate  recovery.” 


mitfi 


’  JONATHAN  SWIFT. 

Leslie  Stephen  wrote  the  volume  on  Dean 

3 or  the  English  Men  of  Letters  Series  of 
published  by  the  Messrs.  Harper.  It  is 
eedingly  interesting  volume  to  students 
of  literary  history.  And  it  is  the  most  satisfac¬ 
tory  account  of  a  remarkable  and  unfortunate 
man  that  has  yet  appeared.  Mr.  John  Forster 
finished  the  first  volume  of  a  Life  of  Swift,  and 
accumulated  the  materials  for  another,  but 
was  taken  away  in  the  midst  of  his  work,  to 
the  regret  of  all  who  respect  faithful,  pains¬ 
taking,  scholarly  work.  The  difficulty  in 
Swift’s  case  is  in  comprehending  a  character 
so  strangely  compounded,  and  finding  the  key 
to  his  life-story.  He  had  extraordinary  pow¬ 
ers.  He  is  the  first  satirist  in  English  litera¬ 
ture.  He  wrote  articles  during  the  Harley  Min¬ 
istry,  in  Queen  Anne’s  reign,  which  were  acts 
and  events.  His  personal  magnetism  was  so 
strong  that  he  soon  acquired  ascendancy  in 
evpry  company  he  was  in.  He  was  regarded 
in  London  during  the  brief  period  that  he  was 
in  favor,  both  under  the  Whig  and  under  the 
Tory  administrations,  as  the  peer  of  any  man 
in  public  life ;  and  the  Tory  Ministers  employ¬ 
ed  him  more  because  they  feared  their  oppo¬ 
nents  would  engage  his  powerful  pen  if  they 
did  not,  than  because  they  loved  him.  In  fact, 
they  did  not  love  him ;  they  endured  and  used 
him,  and  paid  him  in  promises  they  had  no  in¬ 
tention  of  keeping.  He  hated  Ireland,  and 
never  quite  forgave  Providence  and  his  parents 
that  he  was  born  there,  and  used  to  represent 
himself  as  “  an  English  gentleman  born  in  Ire¬ 
land.”  He  spent  the  best  half  of  his  life  in 
trying  to  get  a  satisfactory  position,  either  in 
the  Church  or  the  State,  in  England.  Yet, 
though  the  trusted  Secretary  of  Sir  William 
Temple,  the  friend  of  King  William,  and  after¬ 
wards  for  years  one  of  the  intimates  of  Queen 
Anne’s  Ministers,  able  to  secure  preferments 
and  favors  for  other  men,  he  got  nothing  for 
himself  but  the  deanery  of  St.  Patrick’s  in 
Dublin,  and  was  obliged  to  spend  £1,000  on  the 
grounds,  the  whole  income  of  the  place  for 
three  years.  And  Ireland  was  a  sort  of  Botany 
Bay  to  the  proud,  morose,  irascible  man, 
Jonathan  Swift  was  born  in  Dublin  in  1667, 
of  Yorkshire  parents.  His  grandfather  was 
Vicar  of  Goodrich,  and  husband  of  Elizabeth 
Dryden,  aunt  of  the  poet  Dryden.  His  father 
died  when  he  was  only  seven  months  old,  and 
his  nurse  took  him  to  England,  where  he  was 
kept  until  old  enough  for  school,  when  his 
uncle  sent  him  to  a  famous  Irish  school,  and 
afterwards  to  University  College.  Dublin.  He 
took  the  assistance  churlishly,  and  complained 
that  his  uncle  gave  him  “  the  education  of  a 
dog  ” ;  a  remark  which  was  met  by  the  prompt 
answer  “And  you  have  not  shown  the  gratitude 
of  a  dog.”  Mr.  Stephen  considerately  says  we 
do  not  know  enough  of  the  facts  to  form  a 
judgment  respecting  Swift’s  treatment.  He 
had  a  hard  time  of  it,  says  he  was  mad  and 
violent,  but  miserably  poor ;  and  the  authori¬ 
ties  mistook  his  bitterness  for  frolic.  He  was 
discouraged  and  reckless,  but  was  never  licen¬ 
tious.  His  cousin  in  Spain  sent  him  more 
money  than  he  had  had  in  his  life,  which  was 
brought  to  him  one  day  while  in  a  despondent 
mood ;  and  when  the  old  sailor  knocked  at  the 
door,  the  thought  flashed  over  him  that  it 
might  be  a  messenger  sent  with  a  present  from 
Willoughby.  He  had  a  iwetic  love  for  his  mo¬ 
ther,  however,  and  always  treated  her  with 
venerating  tenderness.  When  he  knelt  to  the 
Dean  to  ask  pardon  for  offences  at  the  Univer¬ 
sity,  the  revolution  of  1688  was  well  under  way. 
William  was  in  England,  and  James  II.  was 
preparing  to  quit  Whitehall.  There  was  an 
immediate  stampede  of  English  fugitives  from 
Ireland,  and  young  Swift  was  of  the  number. 
He  went  to  London,  and  presently  found  em¬ 
ployment  as  private  secretary  to  Sir  William 
Temple,  a  distant  relative,  who  was  one  of  the 
conspicuous  men  of  the  time,  an  impressive 
figure  in  English  diplomacy,  who  had  done  not 
a  little  to  promote  the  marriage  of  William  and 
Mary.  He  had  retired  to  Moor  Park  in  Surrey. 


Some  of  these  are  men  of  grace 
and  energy  and  faith,  who  see  the  triumph  of 
the  Gospel  not  very  far  ahead.  Many  souls  in 
the  mountains  have  been  truly  enlightened 
and  saved,  and  the  leaven  of  the  Gospel  has 
affected  the  mass,  till  nearly  ever>'  place  is 
open  to  missionary  instruction.  The  past  year 
records  15  schools  with  235  pupils,  20  preaching 
places  with  740  average  attendance,  and  137 
church-members,  28  of  whom  were  received  in 
the  year.  For  the  year  to  come  we  are  pre¬ 
pared  to  open  fifteen  more  schools,  and  to 
build  a  high  school  in  Tiary,  near  the  site  Dr. 
Grant  chose  over  forty  years  ago. 

A  great  mistake  that  Christian  friends  make, 
is  to  think  of  these  oppressed  Nestorians  as 
simple-minded  people,  who  need  only  to  hear 
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THE  DELLS  OF  THE  WISCONSIN  RIYER. 


By  this  name  of  Dells  the  most  remarkable 
scenery  to  be  found  on  the  Wisconsin  river,  or 
probably  in  the  West,  this  side  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains,  has  come  to  be  widely  known  and 
celebrated.  The  name  is  strictly  a  misnomer. 
A  dell  is  a  small  narrow  valley  between  two 
hills,  or  a  ravine.  The  poet  sings, 

“  Down  In  the  dell  I  wandered — 

The  loneliest  of  our  dells — 

Where  grow  the  lowland  lilies'.” 

Or,  in  another  strain, 

“  No  more  shall  violets  linger  In  the  dell 

Till  Spring  again  shall  call  forth  every  bell.” 

But  the  so-called  Dells  of  the  Wisconsin  are 
curiously  shaped  rocks,  which  form  the  banks 
of  the  river  on  either  side  for  a  distance  of 
about  four  miles.  Father  Marquette,  who  was 
doubtless  the  first  European  who  ever  passed 
between  these  walls  of  rock  so  strangely  form¬ 
ed  and  fiuted,  in  his  journey  in.l673  from  Green 
Bay  to  the  Mississippi  River,  probably  gave 
them  the  name  of  Dalles,  or  fiag-stones — an 
appropriate  name  which  has  been  transformed, 
but  not  translated  into  an  English  word  of  dif¬ 
ferent  character  and  meaning.  The  Dalles  of 
the  St.  Louis  River  near  Duluth,  are  not  so 
bold,  nor  so  imposing,  nor  so  elaborately 
wrought  by  the  action  of  the  elements  as  those 
of  the  Wisconsin,  but  they  both  alike  can  be 
described  by  no  other  single  word  so  well  as  by 
the  word  Dalles.  That  should  properly  be  the 
name,  as  it  wt.s  the  name  given  by  the  old 
French  explorers  to  the  remarkable  rock  for¬ 
mations  near  Eilbourn  City,  fifty-six  miles 
north  from  Madison.  When  the  General  As¬ 
sembly  met  in  Madison  two  years’ago,  an  ex¬ 
cursion  to  this  famous  region  was  planned,  but 
owing  to  the  high  water  in  the  river,  when  it  is 
unsafe  to  navigate  it,  the  proposed  excursion 
had  to  be  abandoned.  But  for  this,  several 
facile  pens  might  have  been  long  ago  employed 
in  describing  to  the  readers  of  The  Evangelist 
the  marvels  of  this  water-course. 

The  river  flows  in  a  swift  current  far  below 
the  level  of  the  table-land  through  which  it 
runs.  Eilbourn  City,  a  pleasant  country  vil¬ 
lage,  stands  on  this  table-land,  ninety  feet 
above  low  water  mark,  and  just  at  the  lower 
end  of  the  Dalles.  Two  little  steamers  make  fre¬ 
quent  daily  trips  between  this  place  and  what 
is  called  the  Upper  Jaws,  or  the  Head  of  the 
Dalles,  where  the  river,  dotted  with  numerous 
small  islands,  widens  out  into  a  broad  stream. 
The  course  of  the  river  through  the  high  rock 
walls  which  shut  it  in,  is  as  tortuous  as  a  Rocky 
Mountain  cafion,  presenting  to  the  beholder  at 
every  turn  new  shapes  of  rock  which  are  both 
£{intastic  and  beautiful.  Leading  off  from  the 
river  by  cleavages  through  these  massive  walls, 
and  extending  back  from  it  in  some  instances 
for  one  or  two  miles,  there  are  gulches,  glens, 
ravines,  and  cafions,  of  some  of  which  the 
scenery  may  be  said  to  be  far  more  picturesque 
and  wonderful  than  that  of  any  portion  of  the 
Dalles  proper.  The  Witches  Gulch  and  the 
Cold  Water  Cafion  are  preeminently  of  this 
character.  It  was  indeed  an  incomparable  Art¬ 
ist,  fertile  in  design,  and  of  unequalled  skill  in 
execution,  who  wrought  their  endlessly  varied 
and  beautiful  forms  of  waterfall,  cave,  fissure, 
rock,  green  mosses,  and  graceful  ferns,  and 
who  has  displayed  them  for  the  wonder  and 
admiration  of  every  beholder. 

The  very  names  of  the  more  prominent  ob¬ 
jects  amid  this  assemblage  of  wonders— while 
in  some  instances  they  better  express  the  fan¬ 
cies  of  those  who  have  invented  them,  than  they 
do  the  realities  to  which  they  are  applied— are 
yet,  in  general,  found  to  be  so  appropriate  that 
to  repeat  them  will  give  the  reader  a  fair  idea 
of  the  attractions  of  this  region.  First  in  the 
list  is  SwaUow  Rock,  which  was  interesting  to 
me  chiefly  as  its  innumerable  perforations,  in 
and  out  of  which  the  swallows  were  constantly 
flying,  recalled  the  legend  of  the  birds,  but 
most  of  all  the  swallows,  bewailing  the  Cruci¬ 
fixion 

“  Of  Him  who  first  the  mortals  taught, 

Guiding  with  love  the  life  of  all, 

And  heeding  e’en  the  sparrow’s  fall.” 

The  beautiful  legend  is  thus  told  in  verse : 

“  But  as  old  Swedish  legends  say 
Of  all  the  birds  upon  that  day. 

The  swallow  felt  the  deepest  grief. 

And  longed  to  give  her  Lord  relief. 

And  chirped  when  any  near  would  come — 
Hugaicala  awala  awed  horroni ! 

Meaning,  as  they  who  tell  it  deem, 

O  cool,  oh  cool,  and  comfort  Him  1  ” 

The  entrance  to  the  Dalles  proper  is  through 
what  is  called  the  Lower  Jaws,  two  large  and 
high  rocky  bluffs  on  either  side  of  the  river, 
and  which  like  strong  fori  -esses,  guard  the 
passage.  Next  come  High  Rock;  Chimney 
Rock,  standing  on  a  ledge  thirty  feet  above  the 
water;  Echo  Cove,  which  endows  a  speaker 
with  vocal  powers,  surpassing  those  of  a  ven¬ 
triloquist;  Cbajiel  George,  so  called  from  a 
chapel-shape,  moss-covered  rock  at  the  en¬ 
trance  of  a  shady  dell,  within  which  grow  flow¬ 
ers  and  ferns  of  rare  beauty ;  Sturgeon  Rock, 
the  neighborhood  of  which  is  a  sort  of  a 
slaughter-house  for  “Albany  beef”;  the  Navy 
Yard,  where  the  rocks  are  fashioned  into 
shapes  which  make  them  look  like  the  sterns 
of  so  many  vessels  projecting  into  the  stream ; 
Skylight  Cave,  which  can  be  entered  only  by  a 
small  boat,  and  which  is  only  dimly  lighted 
by  a  little  rift  in  the  overarching  rocks ;  Nar¬ 
row  Passage,  where  the  stream  has  a  width  of 
only  fifty-two  feet,  while  its  depth  is  eighty 
feet ;  Notch  Rock,  which  is  the  terror  of  rafts¬ 
men,  since  many  a  raft  striking  against  it  has 
been  swung  around  and  broken  in  pieces  by 
the  force  of  the  current ;  the  Devil’s  Armchair, 
a  hole  in  an  elevated  rock,  and  which,  though 
it  might  afford  rest  to  a  weary  traveller  with  a 
good  conscience,  certainly  could  not  confer 
that  boon  upon  bis  Satanic  majesty;  Ruffle 
Rock,  which  if  its  ruffles  and  scollops  are  not 
so  pliable  and  graceful  as  those  worn  by  the 
ladies,  yet  have  the  advantage  of  not  needing 
to  be  done  up;  Chameleon  Cave,  within  whose 
narrow  walls  is  found  a  delicate  yellow  moss 
which  changes  first  to  pale  green,  and  then  to 
black;  Steamboat  Rock,  which  as  an  oval 
island  adorned  with  evergreen  pine  and  hem¬ 
lock  and  cedar,  is  attractive,  but  which  as  lit¬ 
tle  resembles  a  steamboat  in  its  shape,  as  in 
its  power  to  float  in  water;  Hornets  Nest,  not 
built  by  those  fiery  insects  which  prophecy 
long  ages  ago  made  use  of  to  illustrate  the 
work  of  the  Egyptians  under  Rameses  III. 
(how  unlike  hornets  are  the  modern  Egyp¬ 
tians  1)  in  weakening  the  power  of  the  Hittites 
in  Palestine,  and  thus  preparing  it  for  the  oc¬ 
cupancy  of  Israel  while  Israel  was  yet  wander¬ 
ing  in  the  wilderness,  but  fashioned  by  Him 
who  sent  the  “  hornets,”  and  who  has  made  it 
symmetrical  as  a  hornets’  nest,  with  dimen¬ 
sions  of  fifteen  feet  in  length,  six  feet  in  diam¬ 
eter  at  the  top,  and  barely  a  foot  at  the  base ; 
and  lastly.  Stand  Rock,  which  is  forty-five  feet 
high,  eight  feet  in  diameter  at  the  base,  six 
feet  at  the  top,  and  surmounted  by  a  thin 
sand-stone  slab,  twenty  feet  by  twenty-four. 

From  this  brief  description  of  the  more  strik¬ 
ing  features  of  the  Dalles,  the  reader  will  not 
err  who  shall  conclude  that  they  are  well 
worth  going  far  to  see.  For  variety,  beauty, 
and  sublimity,  the  Central  West  has  no  scenery 


which  can  equal  them.  There  are  many  bold 
and  striking  features  of  this  scenery  which  are 
not  brought  into  this  picture  at  all. 

But  more  wonderful  than  anything  which 
can  be  found  in  the  Dalles  proper,  are  some 
of  the  cafions  or  glens  which  lead  out  from 
them.  The  most  remarkable  of  these  is  the 
Witches  Gulch.  It  is  absurdly  misnamed.  For 
though  some  parts  of  it  are  wild  and  indescrib¬ 
ably  grand  and  impressive,  so  that  a  bright 
little  boy  in  our  party  shrank  back  in  some¬ 
thing  like  terror  from  one  part  of  the  way, 
where  through  a  narrow  rift  in  the  rocks  whose 
sides  were  beautifully  moss-covered,  we  as¬ 
cended  stairs  built  over  a  resounding  water¬ 
fall,  yet  the  whole  impression  of  the  marvel¬ 
lous  scene  was  such  as  to  suggest  to  every 
mind  that  was  not  superstitious,  a  diviner 
Presence.  I  could  but  adopt  the  lines  in  Ham¬ 
let,  and  say  of  this  strangely-beautiful  gulch, 
that  it  was  a  place  where 

“  No  spirit  can  walk  abroad ; 

The  nights  are  wholesome ;  there  no  planets  strike, 

No  fairy  blights,  nor  witch  hath  power  to  charm. 

Bo  hallowed  and  so  gracious  is  the  time.” 

To  a  mind  needing  and  seeking  relief  from 
some  of  the  heavier  cares  and  sorrows  of  life, 
there  was  something  wonderfully  soothing  and 
healing  in  the  influences  of  the  place.  It 
would  have  been  good  to  build  a  tabernacle 
there,  wild  as  the  place  is,  for  a  longer  tarry¬ 
ing. 

Scarcely  less  remarkable  for  rare  and  beau¬ 
tiful  scenery  is  the  Cold  Water  Cafion.  This 
extends  back  more  than  a  mile  from  the  river, 
and  through  it  there  runs  a  stream  of  cold 
water,  but  smaller  than  the  one  which  runs 
through  Witches  Gulch.  For  the  greater  part 
of  its  length  the  rocky  sides  of  the  cafion  press 
close  to  each  other,  sometimes  almost  touch¬ 
ing  overhead,  and  leaving  but  a  narrow  slit  in 
the  rock,  through  which  the  light  streams  in. 
Far  up  this  cafion  the  explorer  suddenly 
emerges  from  the  narrow  gorge  into  a  spacious 
circular  apartment  known  as  the  Jug,  and  of 
which  it  is  an  immense  and  substantial  speci¬ 
men.  Nearly  forty  feet  in  height,  and  fifteen 
feet  in  diameter  at  its  base,  its  top  has  a  small 
orifice  well  proportioned  to  the  size  of  the  jug, 
while  the  sides  are  fashioned  and  smoothed 
almostly  as  jierfectly  as  if  turned  from  a  pot¬ 
ter’s  wheel. 

Other  points  of  interest  connected  with  the 
Dalles,  and  which  I  can  only  name,  are  Eaton 
Grotto,  Gates’  Ravine,  Artist’s  Glen,  Rood’s 
Glen,  Arch  Cove  or  Paradise,  Taylor’s  Glen, 
and  Black  Hawk’s  Cave,  where  it  is  said  the 
famous  Indian  warrior  once  fled  for  safety,  and 
escaped  from  his  pursuers. 

I  did  not  visit  the  Lower  Dells,  which  are 
reached  by  rowboats  'passing  down  the  river 
from  Eilbourne  City,  a  rain,  storm  having  pre¬ 
vented  me  from  carrying  out  a  purpose  which 
I  bad  to  see  them.  My  stay  was  all  too  brief, 
but  I  saw  enough  to  convince  me  that  the 
Dalles  of  the  Wisconsin  present  as  many  at¬ 
tractions  to  the  tourist  as  any  place  I  have 
ever  seen,  and  enough  to  make  me  desire  to  go 
again  and  stay  longer.  Clement. 


THE  CRITICAL  FEW  AS  AN  ELEMENT  IN  THE 
CHURCH. 

By  John  D.  Shetwood. 

As  there  are  few,  if  any,  existences  in  the 
natural  world,  which  when  thoroughly  known 
and  appreciated,  are  not  found  to  subserv’e 
some  useful  or  beneficent  purpose  or  end,  so 
in  the  moral  and  religious  there  are  few,  if  any, 
elements,  qualities,  or  features  of  actual  life 
without  some  good  purpose  subserved  by  them, 
or  if  properly  and  wisely  used,  capable  of  be¬ 
ing  extracted  from  for  practical  moral  and  re¬ 
ligious  ends.  A  critical  pew  is,  no  doubt,  an 
object  of  careful  watchfulness,  if  not  of  posi¬ 
tive  aversion,  on  the  part  of  the  pulpit,  whose 
utterances  it  analyzes  coldly  and  often  unfeel¬ 
ingly,  and  whose  spiritual  warmth  and  glow 
afford  it  little  comfort,  sympathy,  or  stimulat¬ 
ing  help.  And  yet  the  criticism  of  the  pew  has 
its  positive  value  in  correcting  faults  of  style 
and  manner,  in  keeping  up  a  just  logic  and 
close  adherence  to  theological  creed  and  dog¬ 
ma,  which  the  critical  pew  jealously  guards,  as 
if  it  had  been  thereunto  specially  set  apart  and 
ordained.  It  has,  too,  a  negative  or  indirect 
value  in  its  constantly  felt,  although  invisible, 
influence  and  hovering  presence  over  every 
part  of  public  worship. 

Perhaps  it  would  be  wise  to  assign  a  place  in 
our  ordination  services  for  a  special  charge  to 
the  critical  pew,  as  an  element  quite  as  dis¬ 
tinct  and  separated  from  “  the  people  ”  as  it  is 
from  “  the  minister,”  between  whom  it  stands 
as  a  mediating  or  operating  element,  a  “  third 
estate”  in  the  Church,  touching  each  at  cer¬ 
tain  points,  criticising  and  finding  fault  with 
each  in  some  particulars,  and,  as  it  claims,  for 
the  good  of  each,  without  championing  or  be¬ 
ing  the  blind  partisan  of  either. 

The  criticising  pew  is  in  a  sense  an  unrecog¬ 
nized,  but  most  potential,  perpetual  judicato¬ 
ry  in  every  church  and  congregation  whose  ju¬ 
risdiction,  wide  and  unchallenged,  extends  to 
questions  of  orthodox  belief  and  faith  in  the 
pulpit ;  to  matters  of  style,  logical  statement, 
and  literary  excellences,  or  faults  of  composi¬ 
tion,  in  the  sermon ;  to  the  methods  and  sub¬ 
jects  of  the  public  prayers  in  the  sanctuary ; 
to  the  judicious  selection  of  the  hymns  and 
psalms  for  public  praise ;  to  the  mode  of  their 
interpretation  by  the  choir;  to  the  character 
of  the  organ  performances,  and  the  fitness  of 
orchestral  voluntaries ;  and  also,  on  the  other 
hand,  to  the  methods  and  manners  of  the  con¬ 
gregation  ;  their  ecclesiastical  habits  in  enter¬ 
ing,  conduct  in,  and  departure  from,  church ; 
their  observances  of  form  and  ritual,  or  of 
those  unwritten  and  unsystematized  decorums 
which,  subtle  as  an  aroma,  and  within  certain 
limits  as  varied  as  the  fashion  in  dress,  hover 
over  and  characterize  every  properly  constitut¬ 
ed  worshipping  assembly.  Towards  all  and 
every  of  these  particulars,  in  their  separate 
and  minute  form  and  bearing  of  like  moment— 
perhaps,  and  compared  with  the  spiritual  life 
and  growth  of  the  individual  church,  certain¬ 
ly,  of  small  account — the  critical  pew  extends 
its  ceaseless  and  vigilant  supervision,  chides 
the  negligent,  drops  hints  to  the  thoughtless, 
and  by  its  restless  activity  keeps  all  up  to  a 
uniform  and  generally  high  standard. 

While  no  sensible  person,  and  certainly  no 
spiritually-minded  disciple  of  Christ,  would  ex¬ 
aggerate  the  value  of  these  comparatively  un¬ 
essential,  or  non-essential,  incidents,  certainly 
no  wise  overseer  of  the  flock  would  treat  them 
as  obstacles  or  enemies  to  the  more  important 
matters  of  Gospel  truths  and  true  spiritual  life 
and  growth.  “These  should  you  have  done, 
and  not  to  leave  the  others  undone.” 

While  prescribing  the  essential  features  for 
His  service— the  sacrifloes  of  various  kinds,  the 
worship  by  priests  and  people— the  Lord  did 
not  neglect  the  minutest  features  of  those  sac¬ 
rifices  and  that  service :  the  ornaments  on  the 
candlesticks,  the  colors  of  the  hang^ings,  and 
the  quality,  kind,  and  color  of  the  fringes  to 
the  curtains,  and  the  exact  position  and  place 
of  the  various  pieces  of  furniture  in  the  temple 
service.  Sure  we  are,  too,  that  no  attentive 
reader  of  the  Gospels  can  fail  to  notice  that  a 
more  careful  and  critical  observer  than  our 
Saviour  of  the  nice  shades  of  character  of  -those 
whom  He  daily  met ;  of  the  manifestations  of 
nature  around  Him  in  tree,  shrub,  and  lowly 
flower ;  of  the  changes  of  the  surface  of  Lake 


Tiberius,  caused  even  by  the  gusty  and  ever- 
varying  winds,  and  the  minutest  changes  in 
the  clouds  and  winds  as  affecting  the  weather — 
never  trod  “  the  sacred  acres  ”  of  Palestine. 
His  critical  ej’e  scanned,  and  drew  illustrations 
and  arguments  from,  everything  around  Him, 
for  wise  correction,  reproof,  and  admonition ; 
and  so  we  may  be  sure  that  He  did  not  under¬ 
value  nor  stigmatize  careful  and  just  criticism. 

The  critical  pew,  we  believe,  has  its  true 
value,  and  can,  and  often  does,  perform  a  be¬ 
neficent  ser\'ice  even  when  acting  upon  the 
low  plane  of  cold,  unsympathizing  analyses 
and  scrutiny  of  mere  external  acts  of  service 
and  methods— a  value  and  service  which  be¬ 
come  of  a  higher  quality,  and  subserve  of 
course  a  more  blessed  purpose  and  end,  when, 
converted  by  Divine  grace,  it  consecrates  its 
critical  powers  lovingly  and  loyally  to  the  spir¬ 
itual  interests  of  Christ  and  His  Church. 


THE  LAND  OF  THE  SUNDOWN  SEA.— II. 

By  Rev.  R.  W.  HiU. 

The  tourist  to  Alaska  leaving  Portland  usu¬ 
ally  goes  by  Columbia  river,  the  Western  Di¬ 
vision  of  the  Northern  Pacific  railroad  from 
Ealama  to  Lacoma  on  Puget’s  Sound,  and 
thence  by  steamer  to  Victoria.  Thus  the  dan¬ 
ger  of  sea-sickness  is  escaped,  and  the  journey 
is,  save  a  few  miles,  one  altogether  on  inland 
waters.  Our  party,  however,  was  not  so  fortu¬ 
nate.  The  time  being  limited,  we  were  afraid 
we  could  not  make  connection  with  our  steam¬ 
er  at  Victoria,  though  as  the  sequel  proved,  we 
had  ample  time.  We  passed  down  the  Colum¬ 
bia,  and  out  across  the  bar  upon  the  broad  Pa¬ 
cific.  Hardly  a  swell  was  perceptible  as  we 
crossed  the  dreaded  bar,  and  beyond  it  the 
ocean  was  calm  and  untroubled,  shimmering 
in  the  sunlight.  The  bar  is  the  ‘  bete  nott  ’  of 
travellers,  and  a  source  of  dread  to  all  who 
cross  it,  but  we  experienced  no  sensation  of  sea¬ 
sickness  at  the  time.  The  course  of  the  ship 
was  northward,  and  for  over  two  hundred  miles 
we  steamed  away  toward  the  Straits  of  Fuca. 
Gradually  the  shore  lines  sank  out  of  sight; 
Old  Cape  Disappointment  faded  in  the  dis¬ 
tance  ;  the  angry  breakers  seemed  first  to  lose 
their  force  as  we  steamed  away,  and  then  to 
die  out  altogether.  To  the  westward  a  bank  of 
cloud  sprang  up ;  an  hour  later  a  breeze  came, 
and  then  the  heaving  and  tossing  of  the  vessel 
compelled  us  to  pay  to  Old  Neptune  the  tribute 
we  had  denied  him  in  the  morning  while  cross¬ 
ing  the  bar.  When  the  sun  sank  behimj^  the 
waters  in  the  west,  we  were  all  s^ll  confined  to 
our  staterooms,  and  only  through  the  small 
window  could  we  see  the  glorious  coloring  of 
the  sky.  When  the  morning  broke  we  were 
just  entering  the  Straits  of  Fuca.  On  the  right 
was  Neah  Bay,  where  the  Indians  of  the  tribe 
of  that  name  live  more  on  water  than  land. 
Before  us  in  the  distance  arose  Dunganneso 
Light,  and  the  Indented  shore  line  of  Vancou¬ 
ver’s  Island  was  dimly  discernible  on  our  left. 
The  snow-capped  mountains  of  the  Olympia 
range  lifted  their  white  crowns  above  the  lines 
of  timber  which  everywhere  came  down  to  the 
white  sandy  beach.  A  few  Indians  in  their  ca¬ 
noes  were  already  fishing,  and  as  we  proceeded 
up  the  Straits  their  number  increased ;  but  all 
was  calm  and  still  save  for  this  sign  of  life, 
and  seemingly  deserted.  The  curved  line  of 
white  sand  marking  the  shore  line  sped  swiftly 
by,  and  at  last  we  reached  Port  Townsend, 
where  taking  on  freight  and  passengers,  we 
cleared  for  our  destination,  and  steamed  across 
the  Straits  to  Victoria. 

The  capital  of  British  Columbia  is  a  ^auti- 
ful  city,  audits  surroundings  have  been  fizzed 
to  their  fullest  extent  to  add  to  its  attruMNui* 
Fine  roads  lead  out  into  the  country  in  all  di¬ 
rections  ;  the  trees  are  well  cared  for,  and  the 
houses  betoken  thrift.  The  public  buildings 
are  not  equal  to  those  seen  in  our  large  cities, 
but  are  amply  sufficient  for  all  purposes.  The 
harbor  is  small  and  entered  by  a  devious  wind¬ 
ing  channel,  on  both  sides  of  which  are  built 
beautiful  homes.  The  great  need  of  the  city  is 
a  harbor  sufficient  for  ships  at  all  stages  of 
water ;  but  only  four  miles  away  is  the  harbor 
of  Esquimault,  where  the  navies  of  the  world 
may  ride  at  anchor  safely.  Here  are  located 
the  Government  navy-yards  and  depot  of  sup¬ 
plies  ;  and  here  in  time  may  grow  a  rival  to 
Victoria.  For  a  long  time  Esquimault  was  the 
rendezvous  of  gangs  of  successful  smugglers, 
who  operated  between  the  free  trade  ports  of 
British  Columbia  and  Washington  Territory. 
This  was  the  palmy  period  of  Victoria,  before 
the  union  with  Canada  and  consequent  tariff. 
Then  Victoria  was  the  chief  seat  of  the  Hudson 
Bay  Fur  Company.  From  thence  was  the 
starting  point  to  the  Cariboo  and  Frazer  river 
mines.  At  that  time  it  had  thirty  thousand  in¬ 
habitants,  and  ranked  next  to  San  Francisco 
among  cities  on  the  Pacific  coast ;  but  now  it 
is  simply  a  beautiful  city  of  secondary  com¬ 
mercial  importance,  outstripped  by  a  dozen 
others  in  the  race  for  supremacy,  and  destined 
eventually  to  go  down  in  the  scale,  as  Esqui¬ 
mault  with  its  magnificent  harbor  and  govern¬ 
ment  works  to  back  it,  goes  up. 

From  Victoria  the  course  of  our  vessel  lay 
through  Haro  Straits,  which  separate  Vancou¬ 
ver  from  San  Juan  Island.  This  island  was  the 
bone  of  contention  between  England  and  our 
country  for  several  years,  and  the  joint  occu¬ 
pation  by  troops  made  its  name  familiar  in  the 
East.  From  Haro  Straits  through  Active  Pass, 
we  entered  the  Gulf  of  Georgia,  a  beautiful 
sheet  of  water,  almost  an  inland  sea.  DeV)ar- 
ture  Bay,  where  we  coaled,  is  an  arm  of  the 
Gulf  (almost  land  locked),  but  a  safe  harbor 
when  entered,  as  it  is  fully  protected  from 
storms.  The  coal  here  is  of  excellent  quality, 
and  supplies  most  of  the  markets  on  the  Pa¬ 
cific  coast.  After  coaling,  we  again  passed 
into  the  Gulf  of  Georgia,  catching  a  glimpse  of 
Mount  Baker,  its  snowy  top  glowing  in  the 
sun,  and  the  nearer  mountains  with  shadows 
chasing  one  another  as  the  clouds  swept  across 
the  sky.  From  the  Gulf,  toward  evening  we 
passed  through  a  narrow  passage  called  Sey¬ 
mour  Narrows.  The  tide  rushes  through  this 
place  with  a  velocity  of  nine  or  ten  miles  an 
hour,  and  when  the  turn  comes,  a  great  wave, 
many  feet  high  and  white  with  foam,  sweeps 
with  resistless  power  through  the  Strait.  At 
such  times  the  rush  and  roar  of  the  water  is 
grand,  but  navigators  do  not  care  to  be  caught 
there,  as  even  the  largest  steamships  cannot 
make  headway,  and  are  liable  to  be  dashed  on 
the  rocks.  We  passed  through,  however,  at  the 
most  favorable  stage  of  water,  and  so  near  to 
the  rocky  sides  that  we  could  notice  the  abun¬ 
dance  of  ferns  and  trailing  vines.  It  was  here 
that,  caught  by  the  tide,  the  United  States 
steamer  Saranac  was  thrown  against  a  sunk¬ 
en  rock  and  lost.  She  sank  in  less  than  five 
minutes,  and  the  last  man  had  barely  time  to 
get  into  the  boat  ere  she  went  down  with  a 
g;reat  lurch,  and  was  never  seen  again.  Dis¬ 
covery  Passage,  of  which  the  Narrows  form  a 
part,  is  contracted  very  much  throughout  its 
whole  length.  The  shores  are  rooky,  precipit¬ 
ous,  and  over  a  thousand  feet  high.  Here  the 
scenery  is  grand,  for  the  mountains  close  by,  on 
the  Vancouver  shore,  rise  to  an  average  height 
of  over  4,600  feet.  On  the  opposite  or  north 
side,  the  mountains  are  not  nearly  so  lofty,  but 
form  magnificent  serrated  outlines  against  the 
deep  blue  of  the  sky.  -There  is  more  or  less  of 
snow  on  all  of  these  mountains.  Wherever  on 
the  north  or  east  deep  gorges  toward  the  top 
protect  it  from  the  warm  wind— *nd  it  is  said 


that  on  the  main  land  across  from  the  upper 
end  of  Vancouver  Island,  there  are  a  number 
of  small  glaciers,  remnants  of  the  great  giacier 
which  in  the  long  ago  swept  down  from  Alaska 
over  this  coast  to  as  far  south  as  California — 
these  waters  are  in  many  respects  like  the 
deep  Fiords  on  the  coast  of  Norway,  and  trav¬ 
ellers  who  have  been  to  Norway  always  speak 
of  the  resemblance.  To  us,  as  the  sun  went 
down  glorifying  the  snow-caps,  and  imparting 
a  soft  golden  color  to  cloud  and  sea,  we  seemed 
as  if  sailing  on  some  highland  lake.  The  rich 
waves  of  changing  light  produced  a  strange 
effect  on  the  sea,  and  now  it  seemed  like  ink, 
and  again  green  as  a  lowland  meadow.  The 
stars  came  out  one  by  one,  appearing  in  sky 
above  the  distant  mountains ;  but  these  were 
the  only  lights,  save  an  occasional  beam  from 
an  Indian  camp  on  shore. 

When  bedtime  came  we  were  just  at  the  en¬ 
trance  of  Queen  Charlotte  Sound,  the  only 
break  in  this  long  line  of  interior  navigation, 
where  once  more  as  we  sank  to  rest  we  felt  the 
ocean’s  swell.  All  through  the  passages  we 
noticed  a  peculiar  feature  high  up  in  the  hills. 
We  continually  passed  beautiful  little  lakes 
formed  among  the  hills  long  ago  by  the  gla¬ 
ciers  ;  now  replenished  from  the  melting  snows, 
until  overflowing,  the  water  breaks  away  in  a 
charming  cascade.  Thus  the  scenery  is  ever 
grand,  though  always  changing,  and  hour  af¬ 
ter  hour  one  can  sit  on  the  upper  deck  feasting 
the  eyes  on  the  panorama.  The  tumbling 
waterfall,  like  a  line  of  silver  through  the  trees, 
at  another  time  would  be  sufficient  inducement 
for  a  long  journey,  but  in  these  Sundown  Seas 
nature  is  prodigal  of  beauty,  and  one  turns 
from  side  to  side  to  catch  some  new  feature,  as 
it  is  brought  in  sight  by  the  rapidly  moving 
steamer.  With  a  sense  at  times  almost  of  sur¬ 
feit  we  look  out  in  wonder,  for  everything  is 
grand  and  at  times  awe  inspii'ng.  The  over¬ 
flow  from  the  lakes  pours  down  the  mountain 
sides.  Great  swaths  through  the  heavy  spruce 
timber  reach  from  summit  to  the  water’s  edge, 
marking  the  course  of  the  Winter  avalanches 
down  the  steep  declivities.  The  upper  parts  of 
these  tracks  are  clear  of  timber,  swept  bare  by 
the  moving  snow.  Lower  down  they  are  cov¬ 
ered  by  the  dead  uprooted  trunks,  and  at  the 
bottom  often  the  timber  is  piled  in  confused 
masses.  Bright  green  streaks  mark  the  course 
of  the  older  slides,  where  the  new  growth  of 
vegetation  has  sprung  up  to  hide  the  hill’s 
scarred  bosom.  How  speedily  and  how  easily 
Nature  heals  her  own  wounds,  and  covers  all 
deformities  with  a  beautiful  robe  of  green! 
Back  from  the  water’s  edge,  everywhere  rising 
above  the  timber,  are  the  granite  domes,  some 
smooth  and  gray,  rounded  by  the  ice  and  snow, 
and  others  with  crevice  and  ravine  filled  with 
snow,  which  slowly  melting  trickles  down  to 
the  lakes,  whose  overflow  causes  the  many 
waterfalls  we  pass. 

After  Queen  Charlotte’s  Sound  our  next  en¬ 
counter  with  ocean  was  in  Milbank  Sound,  then 
in  Dixon  Entrance,  on  our  way  around  Prince 
of  Wales  Island  to  reach  Howkan  in  Cordova 
Bay.  The  change  from  the  smooth  waters  of 
the  inside  channels  to  the  ocean,  even  though 
for  a  few  miles,  was  always  perceptible,  and 
we  were  always  glad  to  get  beyond  the  influ¬ 
ence,  not  always  soothing,  of  the  Pacific.  How¬ 
ever,  it  was  a  matter  of  only  a  few  hours  to 
cross  these  troubled  waters,  and  we  could 
stand  it  usually. 

We  reached  our  first  stopping  place  on  a  Sab¬ 
bath  afternoon.  It  was  the  mission  station 
called  Jackson— after  Dr.  Sheldon  Jackson, 
who  was  with  us.  Here  we  had  our  first  view 
of  an  Alaska  Indian  village,  and  certainly  it 
•did  not  impress  us  as  a  desirable  place  to  live, 
yet  here  we  have  three  devoted  missionaries, 
who  for  the  cause  of  our  Master,  have  sacrific¬ 
ed  all  the  comforts  of  civilized  society.  It 
takes  heroism  to  be  a  missionary,  even  in  this 
century ;  and  yet  these  who  are  in  Alaska  work¬ 
ing  for  Christ  and  humanity,  think  it  a  privi¬ 
lege  to  be  there.  All  loss  is  counted  as  gain, 
and  they  are  cheerful  and  happy,  for  they 
know  the  result  of  faithful  work  will  be  grand 
indeed.  We  did  not  stay  long  at  Jackson 
(Howkan),  as  we  were  in  dangerous  waters,  but 
made  all  haste  to  get  away  for  our  next  point. 
Fort  Wrangel. 


AUBURN  THEOLOGICAL  SEMINARY. 

A  visit  at  Auburn  has  unfolded  to  us  a  world 
of  beauty,  and  opened  up  a  vista  of  spiritual 
progress  which  has  been  almost  bewildering  to 
our  mental  vision.  As  we  have  looked  upon 
the  “School  of  the  Prophets,”  beautifully  situ¬ 
ated  in  the  heart  of  one  of  the  most.attractive 
cities  of  the  State  of  New  York,  with  all  the  ad¬ 
vantages  of  its  superb  library,  its  fine  corps  of 
professors,  and  its  stately  buildings,  it  has 
seemed  to  us  a  fountain  of  the  very  water  of 
life,  sending  forth  living  streams  into  the  “  dry 
and  thirsty  lands  where  no  water  is.” 

Noiselessly  the  feet  of  the  young  men  who 
have  here  been  prepared  for  earnest  work  in 
the  great  vineyard  of  our  Lord,  tread  the  path¬ 
way  marked  out  for  them.  The  busy  crowd 
know  not  of  their  coming  and  going,  but  when 
they  reach  their  (sometimes  distant)  fields  of 
labor  they  are  like  “  a  city  set  on  a  hill,”  which 
cannot  be  bidden.  One  who  bears  the  name 
of  “  a  brother  beloved,”  whose  “  praise  is  in  all 
the  churches,”  Rev.  William  E.  Dodge,  is  bear¬ 
ing  the  standard  of  the  Crpss  in  the  country  of 
the  Andes,  and  his  voice  pomes  to  us  across 
the  Amazon.  He  has  just  surveyed  the  field 
where  good  seed  must  be  sown  in  Chili,  and  he 
cries  “  Come  over  and  help  us !  ”  Another  has 
gone  to  the  Flowed  Eingdom,  where  he  hopes 
to  plant  the  ‘  Rose  of  Sharon  ’  and  gather  ‘  Lilies 
of  the  Valley  ’ ;  and  others  who  have  sat  at 
the  feet  of  our  Gamaliels,  are  now  holding  up 
in  the  dark  places  of  the  earth  “the  true  light 
which  light eth  every  man  that  cometh  into  the 
world.”  We  were  glad  to  hear  that  already 
about  fifty  students  are  availing  themselves 
of  the  advantages  offered  them  by  the  Semi¬ 
nary  at  Auburn.  Would  God  that  more  of  the 
Lord’s  people  were  prophets!  and  that  our 
young  men  were  consecrated  to  the  work  of 
the  ministry!  that  one  hundred  more  were 
added  to  the  fifty  now  in  Auburn  Seminary! 
Let  us  who  “  love  the  gates  of  Zion,”  earnest¬ 
ly  unite  in  prayer  to  the  Lord  of  the  harvest 
that  He  will  send  forth  laborers  into  His  har¬ 
vest. 

At  the  close  of  the  Seminary  term  in  May, 
twenty  young  men  went  forth  to  occupy  impor¬ 
tant  places  in  the  great  field  spread  out  before 
the  Church  of  Christ.  We  believe  that  these 
sowers  took  with  them  “  good  seed  ”  which  will 
spring  up  and  bear  fruit  unto  everlasting  life. 
“But  what  are  they  among  so  many?”  A 
hundred  more  young  men  could  be  prepared 
for  the  work  to  be  done,  which  has  the  promise 
of  the  life  which  is  to  come. 

Many  of  the  new  class  have  come  from  Am¬ 
herst,  and  Williams,  and  Wabash,  and  Western 
Reserve,  and  other  colleges,  and  some  from 
Cornell  University.  They  have  “come  from 
the  East  and  the  West,  and  from  the  North 
and  the  South.”  and  they  testify  to  the  good 
work  accomplished  by  those  who  have  receiv¬ 
ed  their  theological  training  In  the  Seminary 
at  Auburn. 

Death  is  the  wish  of  some,  the  relief  of  many, 
and  the  end  of  all.  It  sets  the  slave  at  liberty, 
carries  the  banished  man  home,  and  places  all 
men  on  the  same  level,  insomuch  that  life  itself 
would  be  a  punishment  without  it. 
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giveth  us  the  victory,  through  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ !  ” 


The  Churchman  reminds  us  U 
Arthur  Ritchie 

t^®  Episcopal  Church  of  the 

rB^Chicago,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  hi 


The  lawlessness  and  disregard  of  Episcopal 
authority,  springing  from  inordinate  self-will 
and  contempt  of  Church  order,  which  has  re¬ 
cently  been  exhibited  in  the  Church  of  the  As¬ 
cension,  Chicago,  calls  for,  and  as  far  as  we 
can  see  meets  with,  the  most  severe  condem¬ 
nation  on  all  sides.  It  is  in  a  different  direc- 


The  Obse^^er,  quoting  Prof.  Gulliver’s  dis¬ 
claimer  for  AnuS^^er,  that  “  no  professor  there 
believes  in  a  secondphiMobation  after  death,  eves 
in  Hades,  before  final  jiidg'in^w^nt^’  remarks  :  _ ^ _ 

It  has  also  been  said  that  the  New  Haven  been  especially  admonished  by  his  Bishop  v— 
Council’  in  proceeding  to  instal  Dr.  Newman  Laren)  to  refrain  from  this  and  some  other^ 
Smyth  after  his  statement  of  belief  in  some  i  -i, 

such  doctrine  as  this,  did  in  effect  endorse  the  8®L^a“ces  peculiar  to  extreme  ritualism 

doctrine.  But  Dr.  Dennen  declares  that  not 
one  member  of  the  Council,  and  no  minister  in 
New  Haven,  holds  the  idea  of  probation  after 
death.  In  the  settlement  of  Dr.  Smyth  they 
did  admit  that  his  speculations  in  regard  to 
the  future  state  are  not  incompatible  with 

good  standing  in  the  Congregational  ministry.  ““  esmeo.  xt  is  m  a  umerent  uirec- 

He  held  and  published  the  same  views  while  rion,  but  otherwise  it  differs  in  no  degree  from 
in  the  Presbyterian  Church,  and  was  not  called  other  exhibition  of  self-willed  lawlessness 
in  question  concerning  them.  They  are  specu-  which  occurred  in  Christ  Church  in  the  same 
lations,  mere  guess  work,  there  is  no  Bible  for  ^ii'J  Chicago,  and  scandalized  the  whole 
them.  Dr.  Duryea  very  properly  advised  him  Church  some  twelve  years  since.  In  both 
not  to  preach  them  during  the  next  five  years,  cases  the  exaltation  of  individual  judgment 
but  he  would  have  advised  him  still  more  wise-  ^hove  the  plain  dictates  of  duty  and  the  clear¬ 
ly  if  he  had  made  the  term  of  silence  and  study  iy  expressed  law  of  God’s  Church,  and  the 
ffity  years.  Probably  by  that  time  he  will  kmyw  sdf-will  born  of  personal  pride,  led  to  the  vio- 
how  it  is.  lation  of  the  most  solemn  pledge  taken  at  or- 

It  is  well  to  have  it  distinctly  understood  dination  before  God  and  His  Church.  It  is  a 
that  neither  at  Andover  nor  New  Haven  has  fearful  thing  to  see  how  far  this  spirit  will 
the  notion  of  future  probation  any  believers,  carry  a  man,  when  he  forgets  that  there  is  an 
And  to  the  best  of  our  knowledge  and  belief  authority  in  the  Church  superior  to  his  own 
there  is  not  a  theological  seminary  in  any  part  lodgment,  and  a  duty  to  be  rendered  else- 
of  the  country,  where  this  crude  speculation  where  than  to  his  own  self-willed  pride, 
has  a  teacher.  It  is  not  a.  notion  that  has  Rector  Ritchie  has  no  purpose  to  hide  his 
taken  form  in  any  school  of  thought.  many  lights  under  a  bushel.  He  advertised 


The  Examiner,  referring  to  the  absorption  of 
the  always  bright  and  readable  Methodist,  by 
The  Christian  Advocate,  says : 

The  former  grew  out  of  special  circumstan¬ 
ces  some  years  ago,  but  it  has  not  been  in  any 
marked  sense  a  self-sustaining  journal.  Those 
circumstances  have  now  passed  away,  and 
leading  Methodist  men  see  the  advantages  of 
having  one  yet  stronger  denominational  news¬ 
paper  in  the  city,  rather  than  to  keep  up  the 
conflict  of  sustaining  two,  when  one  of  them 
must  almost  of  necessity  be  kept  alive  at  a  per¬ 
sonal  sacrifice.  Like  results  for  like  reasons 
have  occurred  more  than  once  in  our  own  de¬ 
nomination.  The  fact  is,  that  the  day  has  gone 
in  which  a  feebly  sustained  religious  newspa¬ 
per  can  live  a  life  of  great  usefulness  and 
power  for  good.  The  demands  upon  a  news¬ 
paper  never  were  scT  great  as  now,  and  it  is  an 
impossibility  to  make  such  a  paper  without 
having  a  large  paying  circulation,-and  a  gener¬ 
ous  advertising  income.  These  are  hard  les¬ 
sons  to  be  learned,  but  the  fact  is  indisputable 
nevertheless.  The  effect  of  what  has  been  done 
by  our  Methodist  friends  is  to  give  them  much 
the  most  largely  circulated  religious  newspaper 
in  the  city,  and  the  ability  to  put  new  richness 
and  strength  into  all  the'  pages  of  The  Chris¬ 
tian  Advocate.  Another  thing  in  favor  of  The 
Advocate,  is  that  Methodists  know  how  to 
rally  with  unanimity  and  constancy  to  the  sup¬ 
port  of  their  own  newspapers. 


The  Christian  at  Work  has  evidently  been 
waking  itself  up  “  at  five  o’clock  in  the  morn¬ 
ing  ”  to  see  the  comet : 

It  may  be  seen  any  fine  morning  shining  in 
the  eastern  sky — that  is,  provided  you  are  not 
too  lazy,  and  given  hopelessly  over  to  those 
metaphorical  arms  of  Morpheus.  It  is  a  sight 
to  behold,  as  it  is  one  of  the  most  brilliant  of 
its  very  erratic  family.  What  a  sight  it  is  ! — 
for  its  tail  streams  forth  full  eighteen  degrees, 
giving  it  a  length  of  forty-five  millions  of  miles 
— a  distance  of  which  no  one  can  any  more 
form  a  full  conception  than  of  the  relations  of 
the  Trinity  or  the  divine  counsels  from  all 
eternity. 

The  comet  is  worth  seeing :  it  really  fulfils  a 
high  moral  purpose,  for  it  gets  a  great  many 
out  of  bed  at  an  hour  when  they  have  never 
found  their  eyes  open,  unless  indeed  in  the 
darkness,  upon  the  veiMliss  pillow,  or  it  may 
be  on  the  bed  of  sickness.  To  such  what  a 
novel  sight  the  comet  must  prove.  And  what 
splendid  company  it  keeps,  with  Sirius  flash¬ 
ing  its  serene  white  light,  while  Jupiter  looks 
upon  the  scene  like  a  magnificent  sun  shining 
in  the  night,  and  Orion  blazes  forth  herald  of 
the  Winter,  and  the  gentle  Pleiades  shed  their 
sweet  influences  upon  these  wonderful  October 
nights ! 

And  then,  as  we  look  calmly  upon  this  won¬ 
drous  visitor,  how  we  may  complacently  re¬ 
gard  Now  as  contrasted  with  Then,  when  the 
Pope  issued  a  bull  against  the  nocturnal  visi¬ 
tant.  But  popes  have  learned  better  since 
those  days,  and  Learning  has  advanced,  and 
the  whole  world  of  thought  has  moved  ahead 
in  its  own  orbit,  whose  eccentricity  is  scarcely 
surpassed  by  that  of  the  comet,  whose  light¬ 
ning-like  speed  it  imitates. 


The  Christian  Advocate  prints  the  late  Mr. 
Darwin’s  decisive  note,  adding  a  couple  of 
naturally  supplementary  paragraphs  from 
other  sources,  which  serve  to  indicate  its  de-^ 
structive  scope  and  intent  so  far  as  Christian¬ 
ity  is  concerned : 

Its  authenticity  has  not  been  questioned.  It 
is  the  translation  of  a  letter  written  by  the  late 
Charles  Darwin  in  answer  to  an  inquiry  from  a 
young  student  at  Jena,  in  whom  the  study  of 
Darwin’s  books  had  raised  religious  doubts  : 

Sir :  I  am  very  busy,  and  am  an  old  man  in  delicate 
health,  and  have  not  time  to  answer  your  questions 
fully,  even  assuming  that  they  are  capable  of  being  an¬ 
swered  at  all.  Science  and  Christ  have  nothing  to  do 
with  each  other,  except  in  as  far  as  the  habit  of  scien¬ 
tific  Investigation  makes  a  man  cautious  about  accept¬ 
ing  any  proofs.  As  far  as  I  am  concerned,  I  do  not  be¬ 
lieve  that  any  revelation  has  ever  been  made.  With  re¬ 
gard  to  a  future  life,  every  one  must  dntw  his  own  con¬ 
clusions  from  vague  and  contradictory  probabilities. 
Wishing  you  well,  I  remain  your  obedient  servant, 

Down,  June  6, 1879.  Chables  Dabwin. 

This,  if  true,  puts  an  end  to  the  speculations 
about  Mr.  Darwin’s  being  a  Christian. 

As  far  as  I  am  concerned,  I  do  not  believe  that  any 
revelation  has  ever  been  made. 

This  shows  that  if  Darwinism,  pure  and  sim¬ 
ple,  can  be  harmonized  with  Christianity,  Mr. 
Darwin  was  not  able  to  do  it. 

With  rerard  to  a  future  life,  every  one  must  draw  his 
own  conclusions  from  vague  and  contradictory  proba¬ 
bilities. 


his  service  for  Oct.  8th  as  “  a  High  Mass,”  il¬ 
lumined  his  “  altar  ”  with  twenty-eight  lighted 
candles  ;  while  the  resplendent  celebrant,  dea¬ 
con,  and  sub-deacon,  in  gorgeous  garments, 
marched  in  procession  through  the  aisles  with 
a  cross  borne  at  the  head.  The  rector  in  a  de¬ 
fiant,  historical  sermon,  defended  this  ornate 
ritualism,  and  intimated  that  he  would  soon 
open  a  confessional  box.  A  legacy  this  of  the 
halting,  half-hearted  policy  of  the  English 
Church  away  back  in  the  days  of  the  Reforma¬ 
tion. 

The  Freeman’s  Journal  has  no  faith  or  com¬ 
placency  in  Prohibition  as  a  remedy  for  intem¬ 
perance.  “  Free  will  ”  and  “  good  liquor  ”  are,, 
as  will  be  seen,  matters  of  inalienable  right  in 
its  apprehension;  and  this  despite  the  fact 
that  the  one  is  contrary  to  Catholic  doctrine,^ 
and  the  other  quite  foreign  to  the  majority  of 
Catholic  stomachs : 

Prohibition  laws  which  attempt  to  deprive 
man  of  the  right  to  exercise  his  free  will,  must 
always  fail.  When  turned  against  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  the  liquid  poison  which  fires  men’s 
minds  with  the  spirit  of  hell,  the  law  may  be 
well  invoked.  It  may  prohibit  adulteration 
successfully,  but  not  the  privilege  of  buying  or 
selling  good  liquor,  which  is  a  gift  of  God  for 
man’s  use  and  benefit. 

If  a  man  cannot  be  moderate,  let  him,  with 
the  grace  of  God,  abstain  entirely,  following 
the  direction  of  St.  Paul,  even  though  the  use 
of  spirituous  liquor  be  dearer  to  him  than  his 
right  hand  ;  but  he  or  his  clique  of  abstainers 
have  no  warrant  for  cutting  off  another  man’s 
right  hand  because  it  offends  them. 

Enowing  full  well  the  horrors  which  afflict  so 
many  who  enter  the  church  Sunday  after  Sun¬ 
day  after  a  night’s  spree,  the  pastor  of  the 
Church  of  the  Immaculate  Conception  in  this 
city  has  begun  a  crusade  against  the  use  of  the 
vile  compounds  which  are  consumed  under 
the  name  of  whiskey.  Calling  a  meeting  of 
the  men  of  the  parish  on  several  occasions,  he 
invited  such  of  them  as  were  tempted  to  drink 
to  excess,  to  abstain  from  the  use  of  these 
adulterated  beverages  for  at.  least  one  year. 
In  four  weeks  he  had  four  hundred  who  prom¬ 
ised  to  try,  by  the  grace  of  God  gained  ^ 

the  means  of  grace  provided  by  His  ChuS^ 
abstain  from  intoxicating  drink.  Thes^^RK^ 
are  not  Prohibitionists.  They  do  not  want  to 
force  their  pledge  upon  all  other  men — only, 
fearful  of  their  strength,  they  flee  from  tempta¬ 
tion.  This  is  an  example  of  the  sort  of  Prohi¬ 
bition  which  the  Church  and  reason  approve. 
The  evils  that  arise  from  drunkenness  are 
prevalent  among  our  own  people.  A  sober 
Irishman  rarely  commits  a  crime.  Let  the 
fumes  of  whiskey  get  into  his  head,  and  we 
hear  the  old  plea  “  He  was  not  himself.”  Yet 
the  whiskey  did  not  take  the  man  by  force. 
He  took  the  whiskey. 

It  is  shameful  to  see  men  rush  from  the 
church  before  the  ceremonies  of  Mass  are  over„ 
and  with  an  indecent  want  of  respect  crowd 
the  public  houses,  beginning  a  day  of  carousal. 

It  is  a  scandal  and  a  reproach  to  all  who  love 
the  beauty  of  God’s  house.  It  is  so  usual, 
that  Protestants  make  of  it  the  first  argument 
against  the  claim  that  the  Catholic  Church 
moulds  the  best  citizens.  It  furnishes  food 
f®r  the  bigot  and  deters  the  well-disposed. 
The  devil  tempts  Catholics  more  sorely  than 
other  people  ;  but  when  they  seem  to  be  de¬ 
liberately  putting  themselves  into  temptation, 
words  are  wasted  in  sympathy  or  defence. 

The  talk  about  “good  liquor”  here  is  a 
snare ;  and  as  for  “  free  will  ”  to  drink,  it  has 
only  resulted  in  drunkenness  and  sad  and 
heavy  hardship  to  families  and  communities. 
“Free  will”  is  a  good  thing,  however,  when 
rightly  directed — when,  for  instance,  the  ma¬ 
jority  of  qualified  persons  freely  will,  in  view 
of  its  many  evils,  to  entirely  prohibit  the 
liquor  traffic.  And  we  predict  that  this  Cath¬ 
olic  pastor  will  make  little  permanent  progress 
in  his  temperance  work  while  liquor  saloons 
abound  in  his  neighborhood.  We  respectfully 
suggest  to  him  and  others  that  no  one  thing 
would  so  uplift  the  Catholic  Church  and  its 
faithful  adherents,  as  a  prohibition  of  the  li¬ 
quor  traffic,  “  good,  bad,  and  indifferent.”  As 
matters  are.  Catholics  disgrace  their  religious 
profession,  outrage  their  families,  and  entail 
a  grievous  burden  upon  the  community  the 
country  over,  and  this  continually.  It  ought 
not  so  to  be.  _ 


This  is  true  if  he  rejects  the  testimony  of 
Him  who  “hath  abolished  death,  and  brought 
life  and  immortality  to  light  in  the  Gospel.” 
Mr.  John  Fiske,  in  a  popular  representation  of 
Darwinism,  called  the  “Ages  of  Silence,”  says  : 

We  see  man  UvIdk  on  the  earth  for  perhaps  half  a 
million  years,  to  all  fatents  and  purposes  dumb,  leaving 
none  but  a  geological  record  of  his  existence,  progress¬ 
ing  with  infinite  slowness  and  difficulty,  making  no  his¬ 
tory.  Yet  his  geologic  record  is  not  quite  like  that  of 
the  dog  or  the  ape,  who  could  not  chip  a  flint,  and  in 
the  incised  antlers  of  the  Gave  men  we  see  the  first 
faint  gleams  of  the  Divine  intelligence  that  was  by  and 
^  to  shine  forth  with  the  glories  of  a  Michael  Angelo. 
We  cannot  but  suppose  that  during  those  long  dumb 
ages,  through  infinite  hardship,  and  through  the  stem 
regimen  of  deadly  competition  and  natural  selection, 
man  was  slowly  but  surely  aoqmrmg  that  intellectual 
life  which  was  at  last  to  bloom  forth  in  history,  and 
which  has  made  him  “  the  crown  and  glory  of  the  uni¬ 
verse.” 

On  this  a  vigorous  editorial  in  the  New  York 
SuD  said : 

But  if  these  long  ages  of  silence  were  needed  to  bring 
man  from  the  animal  to  the  spiritual,  from  the  mere 
beast  to  the  philosopher,  the  saint,  or  even  the  sk^tic, 
what  becomes  of  the  doctrine  of  immortality  ?  Does 
modem  science  demand  that  we  shall  reject  tne  idea  of 
a  life  beyond  the  grave  ?  If  not,  tell  us  at  what  period 
of  his  development  the  ape- like  being  from  which  man 
sprung,  first  acquired  the  attribute  of  immortal  life  ? 
No  one  will  pretend  that  he  could  have  possessed  it  at 
the  beginnii^. 

The  issue  betweea  Christianity  and  that  sort 
of  Science  is  irreconcilable.  They  that  attempt 
to  harmonize  them,  coquette  with  Atheism.  It 
is  not  a  long  geological  record  of  the  earth  that 
leads  to  these  results  ;  but  it  is  matter  becom¬ 
ing  man  without  a  specific  Act  of  Creation,  that 
necessitates  them. 

What  is  Darwin’s  “As  far  as  I  am  concerned 
I  do  not  believe  that  any  revelation  has  ever 
beea  made,”  and  “  with  regard  to  a  future  life, 
every  one  must  draw  his  own  conclusions  from 
vague  and  contradictory  probabilities,”  but  a 
paraphrase  of  Hobbes'  declaration  that  death 
is  a  “  leap  in  the  dark.”  It  is  better  to  say  “  O 
death,  where  is  thy  sting?  O  grave,  where  is 
thy  victory  ?  ”  “  Thanks  be  uato  God,  which 


The  Interior  has  an  editorial  letter  from  Dr. 
C.  L.  Thompson,  who  has  just  left  Pittsburg  to 
enter  upon  his  labors  with  the  Second  Church 
of  Eansas  City,  the  foundations  whereof,  and 
more,  were  laid  by  the  wisdom  and  zeal  of 
Timothy  Hill.  We  clip  a  paragraph : 

From  that  time  to  this  the  history  of  our 
Church  in  Eansas  has  been  one  of  continuous 
and  rapid  growth.  In  1868  a  band  of  ten  young 
men  from  Union  Seminary  gave  themselves  in 
a  body  to  the  work  of  our  Church  in  Eansas. 
They  desired  to  be  ordained  to  their  work  in 
the  city  of  New  York  ;  but  Dr.  Timothy  Hill, 
who  had  been  In  communication  with  them, 
said  “  No,  not  in  New  York.  If  you  kindle  ten 
lamps  in  the  glare  of  Broadway,  they  will 
make  no  impression.”  And  so  the  young  men 
went  West,  were  ordained  in  Eansas  City,  and 
on  radiating  lines  went  out  over  the  prairies. 
Their  work,  and  that  of  others  at  the  same 
time,  told.  In  1869  eighteen  new  churches 
were  organized  ;  in  1870,  twenty-eight.  The 
growth  of  the  next  decade  was  very  rapid,  cul¬ 
minating  in  1879  in  the  organization  of  thirty- 
six  new  churches.  In  18^  there  were  forty- 
three  churches  and  thirty-four  ministers  In 
Eansas ;  there  are  now  about  two  himdred 
minisiers  and  three  hundred  and  three  church¬ 
es.  There  are  one  hundred  and  twenty-eight 
Home  missionaries— the  largest  number  in  any 
State  in  the  country.  To  how  large  an  extent 
this  magnificent  growth  is  due  to  the  wise 
counsels  and  untiring  labors  of  the  Synodical 
missionary.  Dr,  Hill,  is  very  well  known.  His 
work  constitutes  the  sufficient  reply  to  the 
carping  critics  who  see  no  utility  in  the  office 
he  has  magnified  by  bis  labors. 

Spiritual  hunger  cannot  be  satisfied  by  gen¬ 
eral  resolutions,  stereotyped  speeches,  and  for¬ 
mal  prayers  ;  but  only  by  closer  communion 
with  Christ,  and  personal  effort  of  one  soul  for 
the  welfare  of  another  soul. 
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JBSUS  BETRAYED  AND  TAKEN. 

The  jLessoai :  Mark  xiv.  43-54. 

4t.  And  ImmedlaMy.  mute  he  yet  spake,  oometh  Judas, 
one  ct  the  twelre,  and  with  him  a  great  multitude  with 
swords  and  stares,  from  the  chief  priests  and  the  scribes 
and  tte  elders. 

4A.  And  he  that  bedwyed  him  had  glren  them  a  token,  say¬ 
ing,  Whomsoerer  I  shall  kiss,  that  same  Is  he;  take  him, 
and  lead  him  away  safely. 

tf .  And  as  soon  as  he  was  oome,  he  goeth  straightway  to 
him,  and  saith.  Master,  Master;  and  kissed  him. 
it.  And  they  laid  their  hands  on  him,  and  took  him. 

4T.  And  one  of  them  that  stood  by  drew  a  sword,  and 
smote  a  serrant  of  the  high  prleet,  and  cut  off  his  ear. 

48.  And  Jehus  answered  and  said  unto  them.  Are  ye  oome 
out,  aa  against  a  thief,  with  swords  and  with  stares  to  take 
mef 

48.  I  was  daily  with  you  In  the  temple  teaching,  and  ye 
took  me  not :  but  the  Scriptures  must  be  fulfilled. 

50.  And  they  all  forsook  him,  and  fled. 

51.  And  there  followed  him  a  certain  young  man,  haring 
a  linen  cloth  oast  about  his  naked  body ;  and  the  young 
men  laid  hold  on  him : 

S8.  And  he  left  the  linen  cloth,  and  fled  from  them  naked. 

53.  And  they  led  Jesus  away  to  the  high  priest:  and  with 
him  were  assembled  all  the  chief  priests  and  the  elders 
and  the  scribes. 

54.  And  Peter  followed  him  afar  oS,  eren  into  the  palace 
of  the  high  priest :  and  he  sat  with  the  serrants,  and  warm¬ 
ed  himself  at  the  lire. 

Br  ABBOTT  E.  KITTREDOE,  D.D. 

OoidOEN  Text — “TAe  Son  of  Man  is  betrayed  into 
the  hands  of  sinners." — Mark  xlv.  41. 

Home  Text — "So  Christ  was  once  offered  to  bear 
the  sins  of  many." — Heb.  Ix.  28. 

The  scholars  will  remember  that  Judas  left  the 
upper  room  after  the  celebration  of  the  Passover 
feast,  and  left  for  the  purpose  of  accomplishing 
his  wicked  purpose  of  betraying  his  Master  into 
the  hands  of  those  who  were  determined  to  de¬ 
stroy  Him.  Judas  went  from  the  upper  room  di¬ 
rectly  to  the  place  where  the  Sanhedrim  were 
gathered,  and  disclosed  to  them  the  fact  that 
Jesus  was  wont  to  go  to  the  garden  of  Oethsema- 
ne  for  prayer  and  meditation,  and  that  He  would 
undoubtedly  go  thither  when  the  supper  was  end¬ 
ed.  Our  lesson  begins  with  the  picture  of  the 
entrance  into  the  garden  of  a  tumultuous  mob, 
headed  by  Judas.  Notice 

1.  The  stillness  of  the  garden  a  moment  before, 
contrasted  with  the  loud  cries  which  now  fill  the 
air,  and  the  glare  of  the  torches. 

2.  The  eleven  terrified  disciples,  yet  loving 
their  Master,  contrasted  with  the  surging  mob 
who  thirsted  for  His  blood. 

8.  Judas,  excited  and  nervous,  lor  he  knows 
the  awful  sin  he  is  committing  for  the  sake  of  the 
thirty  pieces  of  silver;  Jesus,  calm  and  self-pos¬ 
sessed,  strong  in  the  victory  just  gained  over  His 
human  will. 

Verse  43,  The  word  “immediately”  teaches 
us  that  events  followed  each  other  very  quickly, 
now  that  the  hour  for  the  great  Atonement  had 
oome.  Judas,  one  of  the  twelve.”  This  fact 
made  his  sin  all  the  blacker.  He  had  not  only 
been  the  companion  of  the  Lord  for  three  years, 
but  he  was  “  one  of  the  twelve,”  a  chosen  Apostle, 
exalted  high  above  all  others,  and  so,  in  his  terri¬ 
ble  fall,  he  sank  to  the  very  lowest  depths  of 
guilt.  With  Judas  was  a  large  company,  compos 
ed  of  various  classes,  which  we  should  carefully 
point  out  to  our  scholars.  There  was 

1,  The  Boman  soldiers.  During  the  progress 
of  the  great  feasts  "in  Jerusalem,  the  Boman  Gov¬ 
ernment  were  accustomed  to  station  a  military 
cohort  in  the  fortress  Antonia,  for  the  purpose  of 
suppressing  any  insurrection  which  might  arise 
when  the  city  was  crowded  with  Jews.  Now  al¬ 
though  Jesus  had  not  been  convicted  of  any  crime 
by  the  Boman  authorities,  yet  it  would  be  enough 
for  the  Sanhedrim  to  inform  the  chief  ofiBcer  that 
there  were  signs  of  an  insurrection,  to  lead  him  to 
send  a  military  force  to  apprehend  the  supposed 
ring-leader  in  such  a  movement.  The  fact,  too, 
that  the  one  who  4isclosed  such  a  fact  had  been 
one  of  the  Nazarene's  own  disciples,  would  give 
significance  to  the  statement  made  by  the  Sanhe¬ 
drim.  In  John  xvlii.  3,  wo  find  Lb*  weord  of  the 
presence  of  the  band  of  men  and  oflBcers.  There 
was 

2,  The  chief  priests  and  elders  in  this  multi 
tude  who  invaded  the  garden  of  Gethsemane. — 
Luke  xxii.  52.  So  that  religion  and  politics  were 
both  represented.  There  was 

3,  A  large  mob  of  Jewish  fanatics,  many  of  them 
probably  servants  of  the  high  priests  and  elders 
(John  xvlii.  10).  These  carried  “  staves  ”  or  clubs 
They  knew  very  well  that  there  was  no  use  for 
such  weapons,  for  Jesus  and  His  little  company 
were  unarmed,  but  they  did  this  so  as  to  give  the 
impression  to  the  civil  authorities  that  the  accus¬ 
ed  Nazarene  was  a  dangerous  man. 

Verse  44.  We  must  now  turn  to  John  xvlii.  4-6, 
for  this  scene  preceded  the  kiss  of  Judas.  It  is 
evident  that  immediately  on  the  entrance  of  the 
multitude,  Jesus  went  forward  calmly  and  met 
them  with  the  question  “Whom  seek  ye  ?  ”  They 
answered  “Jesus  of  Nazareth,”  an  answer  given 
probably  by  the  captain  of  the  military  band,  who 
did  not  know  Jesus  by  sight,  but  who  had  his  or¬ 
ders  to  arrest  One  whose  name  was  Jesus  of  Naz¬ 
areth.  As  soon  as  the  words  “I  am  He”  had 
passed  the  Saviour’s  lips,  the  whole  company  of 
enemies  (J udas  included)  fell  prostrate  upon  the 
ground.  In  explanation  of  this  strange  event, 
some  have  reasoned  that  they  fell  to  the  ground 
through  fear,  because  “the  word  of  Jesus  had 
pierced  and  found  them.”  Stier  says  “  The  con¬ 
sciences  of  most  in  this  crowd  were  susceptible  of 
such  a  sudden  recoil  before  the  majesty  of  that 
‘I  am  He,’  from  the  knowledge  which  they  had 
concerning  this  Jesus  of  Nazareth.”  But  such  a 
view  seems  to  me  to  be  one  which  cannot  be  sus¬ 
tained  by  any  argument.  Surely  the  Boman  sol¬ 
diers  had  no  knowledge  of  Christ,  and  yet  they 
with  the  rest  were  stricken  to  the  earth.  And 
then  I  doubt  very  much  if  the  consciences  of  His 
enemies  were  very  tender  at  that  moment,  for 
they  were  filled  with  rage,  and  were  too  eager  to 
seize  Him,  to  be  overcome  by  the  simple  looking 
upon  His  face.  The  only  natural  interpretation 
of  this  event  is  that  it  was  a  miracle ;  that  in  the 
moment  when  the  Son  of  God  was  to  be  made  sin 
for  us,  either  there  fiashed  forth  from  His  coun¬ 
tenance  a  ray  of  Omnipotence  before  which  none 
oould  stand,  or  by  the  power  of  the  Father,  those 
who  were  about  to  lay  wicked  hands  upon  the 
Beloved  Son,  were  struck  down.  And  we  are 
strengthened  in  this  view  by  the  fact  that  those 
who  once  touched  the  ark  of  God  with  careless 
and  sacrilegious  hands,  were  struck  dead  by  the 
divine  anger. 

This  kiss  of  Judas  has  been  well  described  as 
“the  vilest,  the  most  abominable  piece  of  hypoc¬ 
risy  known  in  history,  which  the  infernal  inspirer 
of  treason  alone  could  invent.”  The  kiss  was,  and 
is  to-day,  the  sign  of  the  most  affectionate  inti¬ 
macy  (Gen.  xxix.  11).  By  way  of  contrast  read 
2  Sam.  XX.  9.  The  Greek  word  here  used  is  em¬ 
phatic,  and  signifies  the  most  tender  caressing 
(Luke  vii.  38,  45;  Acts  xx.  37).  Did  Judas  kiss 
His  lips  ?  Probably  not,  but  only  His  hands,  and 
perhaps  both  of  His  cheeks.  Why  was  this  kiss 
given,  since  Jesus  had  said  plainly  “  I  am  He  ”  ? 
It  was,  of  course,  superfiuous  now,  but  Judas  had 
not  expected  this  announcement  by  the  Master, 
and  BO  as  seon  as  he  rises  from  the  ground  he  car¬ 
ries  out  his  part  of  the  programme,  as  previously 
airanged. 

^**8*  ^5*  “  Master !  Master !  ”  Matthew  gives 
it  “  Hail,  Master!”  Judas  uses  the  old  term  of 
endearment  and  reverence,  as  if  he  had  no  part  in 
what  was  to  take  place,  and  was*  sorry  for  his 
Master  thus  exposed  to  great  peril.  And  yet  this 
traitor  had  given  to  the  soldiers  the  warning 
(verse  44)  that  they  must  “  hold  Him  fast  ”  (Matt, 
xxvi.  48);  for  Judas  thought  that  it  was  possible 
that  He  might,  by  some  miracle,  escape.  In  Matt, 
xxvi.  60  and  Luke  xxii.  48,  we  have  the  reply  of 
Jesus  to  the  kiss  and  words  of  Judas;  and  in  all 
the  record  of  the  life  of  the  Saviour,  there  is  no¬ 
thing  more  touehing  and  beautiful  in  its  spirit 
than  this  reply.  Matthew  gives  it  ‘  *  Friend,  where¬ 


fore  art  thou  come  ?  ”  as  if  He  had  said.  Your 
purpose  is  not  love,  but  hostility.  I  know  thy 
purpose,  and  thou  canst  not  hide  it  from  Me. 
But  why  does  He  address  him  as  “Friend”? 
Surely  Judas  was  not  His  friend  now.  No!  And 
yet  he  had  professed  friendship ;  he  had  been  in 
the  very  closest  relationship  to  his  Master ;  and 
in  this  word  “  Friend,”  Jesus  reminds  him  of  that 
former  fellowship,  and  instead  of  turning  away 
His  face  from  the  traitor,  and  disowning  him  for¬ 
ever,  He  is  still  the  meek  and  gentle  Master, 
whose  love  was  so  deep  that  in  holy  sadness  He 
can  call  even  Judas  “  Friend.”  The  words 

Wherefore  art  thou  come  ?  ”  express  the  idea 
that  even  to  the  human  mind  of  (Ihrist  it  hardly 
seemed  a  possibility  that  Judas  could  betray  Him. 
Luke  adds  “  Betrayest  thou  the  Son  of  Man  with 
a  kiss?”  thus  revealing  the  baseness  of  his 
treachery.  These  were  His  last  words  to  Judas ; 
it  was  his  accusation,  which  he  carried  with  him 
to  hell. 

Verse 46.  The  work  of  Judas  is  now  done;  his 
plans  are  fully  accomplished.  Jesus  is  in  the 
hands  of  His  enemies,  and  only  death  can  release 
Him  from  their  power. 

Verse  47.  Bead  Luke  xxii.  50,  51 ;  Matt.  xxvi. 
61-64;  John  xviii.  10,  11.  From  John  we  learn 
the  name  of  this  servant,  and  also  that  It  was 
Simon  Peter,  who  in  the  ardor  of  his  enthusiasm 
drew  his  sword.  It  was  a  fooiish  act,  for  this  ser¬ 
vant  had  done  nothing,  beyond  being  present  with 
the  multitude ;  and  then  it  was  a  presumptuous 
act,  for  Jesus  had  given  him  no  such  orders.  But 
at  the  same  time,  we  cannot  but  admire  the  loyal¬ 
ty  of  this  impulsive  disciple,  who  did  love  his 
Master,  even  though  through  moral  cowardice  he 
was  so  soon  to  deny  Him.  Bead  in  Matt.  xvi.  22 
how  he  protested  against  the  Lord’s  going  up  to 
Jerusalem.  The  difficulty  with  Peter,  was  that  he 
was  not  under  the  guidance  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  It 
was  a  blind  zeal,  a  zeal  in  the  wrong  direction, 
and  without  any  counsel  with  his  Master;  and  so 
it  did  harm,  and  Peter  was  rebuked  by  Jesus,  yet 
tenderly  rebuked.  The  healing  of  the  wounded 
ear  by  a  miracle,  probably  preceded  the  words  of 
rebuke  to  the  impetuous  disciple. 

Verses  48,  49.  Bead  also  Matt.  xxvi.  55,  56; 
Luke  xxii.  52,  53.  He  now  turns  to  the  multitude, 
and  addresses  the  chief  priests  and  eiders  and 
soldiers,  assuring  them  that  there  was  no  need  of 
any  swords  and  staves  with  which  to  arrest  Him. 
Although  by  coming  against  Him  in  this  way  the 
Scripture  was  fulfilled,  and  “  He  was  numbered 
with  the  trangressors,”  yet  as  an  innocent  man, 
and  one  who  in  the  temple  had  given  them  abun¬ 
dant  opportunities  to  seize  Him,  He  protests 
against  this  show  of  military  power,  which  really 
was  a  confession  of  their  cowardice,  since  they 
knew  that  He  was  unarmed.  Lamp6  says :  “What 
fearfulness  this,  for  so  many  armed  men  to  come 
out  against  one  unarmed !  ”  Notice  also  the  force 
of  the  word  “  daily,”  in  verse  49.  He  had  sat  with 
them  in  the  temple  daily,  and  taught,  and  yet  like 
cowards  they  come  upon  Him  in  the  night,  for  the 
devil  always  works  in  darkness. 

Verse  60.  These  last  words  of  Jesus  showed  to 
the  disciples  that  He  would  make  no  effort  to  es¬ 
cape,  and  that  their  Master  was  to  be  led  away  as 
a  malefactor,  and  so  now  their  courage  fails  them. 
As  the  soldiers  step  forward  and  seize  their  Mas¬ 
ter,  and  the  mob  surround  Him,  they  flee  from 
the  garden,  lest  they  too  may  be  taken  and  put  to 
death.  This  was  precisely  as  Jesus  had  prophe¬ 
sied  to  them  at  the  table,  “All  ye  shall  be  offended 
because  of  Me  this  night.”  Ah!  they  did  not 
realize  that  there  could  be  no  place  so  safe  as  close 
to  the  Lord  of  Glory ;  but  you  see  they  were  very 
weak  disciples ;  they  had  obtained  as  yet  no  vic¬ 
tory  in  their  own  souls,  and  so  fear  for  their  own 
lives  drove  out  all  loyalty,  for  the  moment,  for 
their  Master.  THTs  flight  of  the  disciples  was  a 
fulfilment  of  Scripture,  for  He  was  to  tread  the 
wine-press  alone,  and  when  there  was  none  to  up¬ 
hold,  His  own  arm  was  to  bring  salvation  (Isa. 
lili.  3,  5). 

Verses  51,  52.  Who  was  this  young  man  ?  Not 
one  of  the  apostles,  for  he  would  not  then  be  de¬ 
scribed  as  “a  certain  young  man.”  And  he  had 
only  a  linen  cloth  around  his  body,  indicating  that 
he  had  just  risen  from  his  bed,  but  the  disciples 
had  not  laid  down  to  sleep  that  night.  He  had 
been  startled  from  sleep,  was  probably  a  friend  of 
Jesus,  for  he  was  following  Him  even  into  danger, 
and  some  have  believed  that  he  was  a  member  of 
the  family  where  Jesus  had  partaken  of  the  Sup¬ 
per,  while  very  many  writers  think  that  this  “  cer¬ 
tain  young  man”  was  the  Evangelist  Mark  him¬ 
self,  as  he  is  the  only  one  who  narrates  this  inci 
dent.  As  soon  as  he  Is  discovered  following  the 
captured  Nazarene,  and  clad  in  such  a  strange 
dress,  the  young  men  in  the  multitude  make  an 
attack  upon  him.  As  his  enthusiasm  was  all  self- 
reliance,  he  is  now  alarmed  and  flees,  leaving  the 
linen  cloth  in  their  hands.  So  Jesus  is  left  at 
last  WHOLDY  alone  in  the  hands  of  His  enemies 

Verse  53.  The  Council  of  the  Sanhedrim  was 
summoned  at  this  midnight  hour  because  it  was 
confidently  expected  that  Jesus  would  be  taken, 
Judas  being  the  leader  of  the  mob,  and  no  time 
was  to  be  lost  in  consummating  the  plot,  which 
was  the  death  of  the  Nazarene. 

Verse  54.  The  trial  took  place  in  the  palace  of 
the  high  priest,  probably  in  an  elevated  hall,  and 
not  in  an  upper  story,  for  then  Jesus  could  not 
have  seen  His  cowardly  disciple,  who  sat  with  the 
servants  before  the  fire. 

Notice  these  three  steps  of  Peter,  which  ended 
with  the  base  denial : 

1.  He  slept  in  Gethsemane. 

2.  He  followed  afar  off. 

3.  He  stopped  in  the  servants’  hall,  instead  of 
boldly,  like  John,  going  into  the  trii^l  chamber. 
Peter  was  In  bad  company,  and  one  never  gets  an j’ 
good  in  such  company.  He  began  with  cowardice, 
then  by  sitting  before  the  fire,  he  trifled  with 
temptation,  for  he  was  among  the  enemies  of 
Christ,  and  so  the  last  step  of  denial  was  made 
easy.  Then  again,  he  had  voluntarily  separated 
himself  from  his  Master,  for  we  cannot  walk  with 
the  Lord  and  with  the  world  at  the  same  time. 
Peter  had  no  business  to  be  sitting  before  that 
fire,  and  so  a  Christian  has  no  business  at  the  fires 
of  the  world,  no  business  to  have  fellowship  with 
the  enemies  of  his  Master.  Close  to  Jesus!!  No 
other  place  is  safe  for  a  disciple,  and  when  we 
leave  that  blessed  fellowship  and  seek  our  pleas¬ 
ures  out  of  the  world,  we  are  always  sure  to  grow 
weak  and  to  fall  into  sin.  There  is  no  safety  in 
resolutions.  Peter  made  strong  and  vehement 
resolutions.  The  only  absolute  safety  Is  in  sepa¬ 
ration  from  the  world  and  in  intimate  union  with 
Jesus,  the  Master.  Notice  that  he  did  not  even 
stand  before  the  fire.  No !  having  followed  afar 
off,  he  was  ready  to  sit  down  “  with  the  servants,” 
as  if  he  was,  in  every  sense,  one  of  them. 

Do  not,  then,  boast  of  what  you  will  do  for 
Christ,  nor  how  strong  your  love  is  to  Him,  but 
realize  that  in  yourself  you  are  utter  weakness, 
and  that  though  you  may  sing  loudly  and  honestly 
“Ashamed  of  Jesus  I  that  dear  Friend, 

On  whom  my  hopes  of  heaven  depend ! 

No  I  when  I  blush,  be  this  my  shame. 

That  I  no  more  revere  His  name.” 

Yet,  YOU  even  may  be  ashamed  of  Him  and  deny 
Him,  unless  you  keep  your  heart  pillowed  on  His 
bosom,  and  are  kept  by  His  power  from  the  temp¬ 
tations  of  the  world. 

"  Myself,  I  cannot  save ; 

Myself,  I  cannot  keep : 

But  strength  in  Thee  I  surely  have. 

Whose  eyelids  never  sleep.” 


gethsemane. 

0  let  me  not  forgot !  ’twas  here. 

Earth  of  the  Saviour’s  grief  and  toil ! 

He  knelt;  and  oft  the  falling  tear 
Mingled  His  sorrows  with  thy  soil. 

When,  in  the  Garden’s  fearful  hour. 

He  felt  the  great  temptation’s  power. 

Here  was  the  proffered  bitter  cup. 

“  Thy  will  be  done,”  the  Saviour  said ; 

His  faith  received,  and  drank  it  up. 

Amazed,  the  baffled  tempter  fled, 

Bepulsed,  with  all  his  hate  and  skill. 

Before  an  acquiescent  will. 

O  man !  in  memory  of  that  hour 
Let  rising  murmurs  be  repressed ; 

And  learn  the  secret  of  thy  power 
Within  a  calm  and  patient  breast. 

'  Thy  will  be  done  ” ;  ’tis  that  which  rolls 
The  agony  from  suffering  souls. 

Such  is  the  lesson  that  I  find 
Here,  In  the  Saviour’s  place  of  tears ; 

The  lesson,  that  the  trusting  mind 
Has  strength  to  conquer  griefs  and  fears ; 
And  doomed  upon  the  cross  to  die. 

Finds  death  itself  a  victory. 

—THOMAS  0.  UFHAM. 


lu. 


THE  VISION  OP  CHRIST. 

BY  PROF.  AUSTIN  PHELPS. 

Dannecker,  the  German  sculptor,  occupied 
eight  years  upon  a  marble  statue  of  Christ. 
He  had  previously  exercised  his  genius  upon 
subjects  taken  from  the  Greek  and  Eoman  my¬ 
thology,  and  had  won  a  great  reputation.  The 
celebrated  statue  of  Ariadne,  in  the  garden  of 
Herr  Bethman  at  Frankfort,  is  his  work.  Critics 
of  art  have  given  him  rank  with  Michael  Ange¬ 
lo  and  Canova. 

When  he  had  labored  two  years  upon  his 
statue  of  Christ,  the  work  was  apparently  fin¬ 
ished.  He  called  into  his  studio  a  little  girl, 
and  directing  her  attention  to  the  statue,  asked 
her  “Who  is  that?”  She  replied  “A  great 
man.”  The  artist  turned  away  disheartened. 
His  artistic  eye  had  been  deceived.  He  had 
failed,  and  his  two  years  of  labor  were  thrown 
away.  But  he  began  anew  ;  and  after  another 
year  or  two  had  passed,  he  again  invited  the 
child  into  his  studio,  and  repeated  the  inquiry 
“  Who  is  that  ?  ”  This  time  he  was  not  disap¬ 
pointed.  After  looking  in  silence  for  awhile, 
her  curiosity  deepened  into  awe  and  thankful¬ 
ness,  and  bursting  into  tears,  she  said  in  low 
and  gentle  tones  “  Suffer  little  children  to  come 
unto  Me.”  It  was  enough.  The  untutored  in¬ 
stinct  of  the  child  had  divined  his  meaning, 
and  he  knew  that  his  w'ork  was  a  success. 

He  believed  then,  and  ever  afterward,  that 
he  was  inspired  of  God  to  do  that  thing.  He 
thought  that  he  had  seen  a  vision  of  Christ  in 
his  solitary  vigils.  He  had  but  transferred  to 
the  marble  the  image  which  the  Lord  had 
shown  to  him.  His  rising  fanae  attracted  the 
attention  of  Napoleon,  and  he  was  requested 
to  make  a  statue  of  Venus,  similar  to  the  Ari¬ 
adne,  for  the  gallery  of  the  Louvre.  He  refus¬ 
ed,  saying  “A  man  who  has  seen  Christ  would 
commit  a  sacrilege  if  he  should  employ  his  art 
in  the  carving  of  a  Pagan  goddess.  My  art  is 
henceforth  a  consecrated  thing.” 

Is  there  not  an  experience  of  communion 
with  God  in  (Christ,  not  uncommon  to  mature 
believers,  which  is  equivalent  to  a  vision  of  the 
Lord,  and  which  renders  life  and  life’s  work, 
even  its  humblest  occupations,  sacred  ?  Italian 
and  Spanish  art  contains  many  works  in  paint¬ 
ing  and  sculpture  on  subjects  derived  from 
Scriptural  biography  and  history,  to  which 
their  authors  have  given  years  of  toil,  and  on 
which  they  labored  in  a  state  of  religious  fer¬ 
vor.  Some  of  them  believed  that  their  artistic 
vision  was  illumined  by  the  Holy  Ghost.  'The 
privilege  of  every  Christian  life  is  not  less  ex¬ 
alted. 

The  Scriptures  seem  to  assure  us  of  this: 
“  Our  fellowship  is  with  the  Father  and  with 
His  Son  Jesus  Christ.”  “  Your  life  is  hid  with 
Christ  in  God.”  “  He  that  dwelleth  in  love 
dwelleth  in  God,  and  God  in  him.”  Such 
words,  if  they  mean  anything,  mean  something 
unutterably  great.  It  is  no  prerogative  of  an 
elect  few.  The  lowliest  not  less  than  the  loft¬ 
iest  life  may  have  this  element  of  an  infinite 
dignity.  A  profoundly  prayerful  life  is  by  thaa 
single  feature  of  it  lifted  into  sympathy  with 
God.  A  mean  thing  cannot  be  made  noble  by 
it,  but  a  smali  thing  can  be  made  great.  The 
work  of  a  laundress  or  bricklayer  may  at¬ 
tract  the  respect  of  angels. 

Hugh  Miller,  when  working  at  his  trade  as  a 
stone-mason,  used  to  say  that  his  was  a  grand 
calling,  because  the  routine  of  it  gave  to  a  first- 
class  workman  so  much  time  and  force  for  si¬ 
lent  communion  with  God.  It  was  in  such 
communion  that  he  laid  the  foundation  of  that 
dignity  of  character  which  afterward  made  him 
the  companion  of  philosophers  and  the  instruc¬ 
tors  of  princes.  It  matters  little  what  may  be 
a  man’s  employment  in  life.  The  whole  life  is 
ennobled  and  adorned  by  it  if  it  is  done  as  in  a 
vision  of  Christ.  “  In  His  Name,”  was  the 
watchword  of  the  Waldenses,  and  their  form  of 
salutation  when  they  met  and  they  parted.  It 
expressed  their  supreme  idea  of  life,  and  of  all 
that  made  it  worth  living.  They  said  it  at 
their  weddings,  and  repeated  it  at  their  funer¬ 
als.  It  was  their  formula  in  baptism  and  at 
the  Lord’s  Supper,  and  it  lifted  to  the  same  al¬ 
titude  of  dignity  their  work  in  the  fields  and 
vineyards.  When  have  wise  men  ever  discov¬ 
ered  a  theory  of  life  more  magnificent  and  in¬ 
spiring  ?  No  being  in  the  universe  has  a  more 
exalted  occasion  for  self-respect  than  one  who 
lives  in  a  vision  of  Christ.  The  apostle  could 
find  no  more  honorable  words  in  which  to  de¬ 
pict  the  life  of  Moses,  than  to  say  of  it  “  He 
endured  as  seeing  Him  who  is  invisible.” — 
From  “  My  Portfolio.” 


Self  -  disoipline  becomes  a  source  of  almost 
boundless  strength  in  carrying  resolutely  to  com¬ 
pletion  the  difflcult  undertakings  upon  which  we 
see  fit  to  enter. 


THE  SPELLING  “REFORM.” 

English  spelling  is,  more  than  that  of  any 
other.living  language,  a  beautiful  history,  as  it 
now  stands,  of  the  rise  and  growth  of  the  lan¬ 
guage  itself.  In  our  apparently  awkward  as¬ 
semblages  of  now  ^ileut  consonants,  in  many  of 
our  phonetically  useless  double  letters,  we  rec¬ 
ognize  the  delicate  threads  by  which  we  can 
trace  hosts  of  words  back  to  their  origin  ;  our 
spelling  is  in  itself  a  practical  and  living  trea- 
lise  on  etymology.  To  know  the  meaning  of  a 
word  thoroughly,  one  must  know  its  deriva¬ 
tion,  its  past  history.  Now,  which  is  the  bet¬ 
ter — a  spelling  which  can  easily  be  mastered 
by  the  veriest  blockhead,  or  one  which  epito¬ 
mizes,  as  it  were,  the  whole  meaning  of  a  word, 
its  history,  its  subtle  affinities  with  parent 
tongues?  Our  spelling  is  difficult,  you  say; 
well,  what  of  that?  Most  good  things  are. 
We  no  longer  pronounce  words  as  they  are 
spelled?  The  more  shame  to  us.  Here  lies 
the  real  and  most  grievous  fault  in  our  lan¬ 
guage.  We  spell  right  enough  for  the  most 
part,  but  we  pronounce  badly.  The  English- 
speaking  race  has  done  its  utmost  to  bedevil 
its  own  language  by  slipshod  habits  of  pronun¬ 
ciation.  But  because  our  spoken  tongue  has 
unworthily  drifted  away  from  its  honorable 
beginnings,  shall  our  written  language  follow 
it,  cut  loose  from  its  fellowship  with  the  other 
great  languages  of  antiquity  and  modern  times, 
and  so  throw  away  the  last  trace  of  its  pater¬ 
nity  ?  The  man  who  first  stopped  pronouncing 
the  gh  in  daughter,  and  began  to  sound  the 
same  couple  of  consonants  in  laughter  as  if 
they  were  a  single/,  did  a  most  slovenly,  lazy, 
and  utterly  contemptible  thing. 

It  is  wholly  incomprehensible,  to  the  pres¬ 
ent  writer  at  least,  how  people  can  point  with 
admiration  at  such  infantile  barbarisms  as  the 
Italian  fUosoJia,  fantasma,  and  the  like.  Such 
spelling  is  spelUng  for  ignoramuses  and  com¬ 
mercial  travellers  ;  it  is  written  baby-talk.  8k) 
far  from  phonetic  spelling  of  this  sort  beings  a 
“  reform,”  it  is  a  down-sliding  into  the  vulgar- 
est  and  cheapest  mediocrity.  A  true  “  reform  ” 
would  be  to  reinstate  a  worthily  etymological 
spelling  wherever  time  and  carelessness  has 
obliterated  it.  To  leave  the  meaningless  subtle 
and  return  to  the  expressive  subtile;  to  put 
two  m’s  into  amount,  so  that  its  derivation 
from  ad  and  nwns  shall  stare  readers  in  the 
face ;  to  put  two  Vs  into  literature,  as  the 
French  do,  so  that  one  may  be  absolutely  sure 
that  the  word  does  nof  come  from  the  past  par¬ 
ticiple  of  Hnere,  to  besmear.  It  may  be  said 
that  such  etymological  spelling  is  of  advantage 
only  to  cultivated  people,  who  “know 
and  {Greek,”  as  the  phrase  goes.  Admitted ! 
But  in  heaven’s  name,  who  are  to  govern  lan¬ 
guage— the  educated  or  the  vulgar  ?  Is  a 
spelling  which  speaks  volumes  to  the  educated 


mail,  which  is  surpassingly  rich  in  the  most 
pre^gnant  associations,  to  be  ousted  by  a  sys¬ 
tem  which  tells  him  nothing  whatever,  and  the 
only  advantage  of  which  is  that  foreigners  and 
stupid  bumpkins  can  learn  it  in  one  year  in¬ 
stead  of  six?  Is  the  mountain  to  go  to  Mo¬ 
hammed,  or  Mohammed  to  come  to  the  moun¬ 
tain  ? — Boston  Transcript. 

ONE  THING  AND  ANOTHER. 

The  Governors  of  the  six  New  England  States 
are  total  abstinence  men. 

The  fisheries  of  Massachusetts  employ  26,000 
men,  and  a  capital  of  $14,000,000. 

More  than  half  the  newspapers  in  the  world 
are  printed  in  the  English  language. 

The  unsold  land  of  the  Disston  purchase,  in 
Florida,  will  be  thrown  into  market  at  $1.26 
per  acre. 

The  estimated  annual  output  of  paper  mills 
in  the  United  States  is  1,266,096,000  pounds, 
or  over  five  times  the  product  of  1864.  The 
capacity  of  the  mills  is  about  26  per  cent, 
greater. 

The  Chief  of  Police  ended  a  strike  among 
the  boys  of  the  Somerville  (N.  J.)  Glass  Works, 
recently,  by  declaring  that  if  they  did  not  re¬ 
turn  to  their  work  he  would  compel  them  to 
go  to  school.  It  would  be  a  happy  thing  if  all 
strikes  could  be  dealt  with  as  easily  and  as 
wisely. 

The  attendant  on  the  comedian,  Charles 
Matthews,  in  his  last  illness,  intended  to  give 
him  some  senna,  but  instead  gave  him  ink  by 
mistake.  After  he  had  discovered  his  error, 
he  exclaimed  “  Good  gracious  1  I’ve  given  you 
ink,  Matthews  1  ”  “  Never  mind,”  said  Mat¬ 

thews  faintly,  “  I’ll  swallow  some  blotting-pa¬ 
per  !  ” 

We  call  the  attention  of  our  readers  to  the 
advertisement  of  “  Pool’s  Signal  Service  Ba- 
ro>ibter,”  in  another  column.  It  combines 
with  an  excellent  Thermometer  a  Storm  Glass 
or  Weather  Indicator  of  surprising  accuracy, 
rendering  it  an  article  of  great  value  to  the 
farmer,  and  to  all  others  who  feel  an  interest 
in  the  important  question  “  What  will  the 
weather  be  to-morrow  ?  ”  Beware  of  worth¬ 
less  imitations.  None  genuine  without  the 
signature  of  J.  A.  Pool  on  back  of  each  instru¬ 
ment.  See  advertisement. 

George  William  Curtis  in  1865  became  a  si¬ 
lent  partner  in  the  business  firm  of  Dlx,  Ed¬ 
wards  &  Co.,  the  publishers  of  Putnam’s 
Monthly.  He  invested  $10,000  in  the  concern  ; 
but  had  no  part  in  its  management.  Two 
years  later  the  firm  failed,  and  Mr.  Curtis, 
through  some  informality  in  drawing  up  the 
articles  of  partnership,  was  declared  to  be 
legally  responsible  for  a  portion  of  its  debts. 
Many  of  his  friends  held  that  he  was  in  no  way 
bound  beyond  the  $10,000,  and  urged  him  to 
test  the  question  in  the  Courts.  Mr.  Curtis  re¬ 
fused,  although  his  decision  involved  the  as¬ 
sumption  by  him  of  a  debt  of  $100,000.  He 
surrendered  all  his  property.  In  sixteen  years, 
by  most  arduous  labor,  writing  and  lecturing, 
he  paid  the  last  dollar  of  the  debt. 

Hop  plants  can  be  used  for  various  purposes. 
Thus  the  wires — or  twigs — are  of  service  for 
basket  and  wicker-work,  and  the  leaves  fur¬ 
nish  food  for  farm-stock  and  sheep  ;  from  the 
tendrils  a  vegetable  wax  is  obtained,  and  from 
their  juice  a  coloring  matter.  The  young 
shoots,  too,  are  eaten,  tasting  when  boiled, 
like  asparagus,  and  when  bleached  they  can  be 
made  into  strong  paper  and  cardboard  ;  from 
their  fibre,  in  Sweden,  yarn  and  linen  are  spun, 
and  the  ashes  are  used  by  the  makers  of  Bo¬ 
hemian  glass  ;  while  from  the  fiowers,  which 
give  an  agreeably  bitter  taste  to  beer,  a  tinc¬ 
ture  is  derived,  and  a  medicinal  extract ;  and 
a  pillow  filled  with  hops  will  often  cause  sleep, 
and  is  a  great  specific  with  Old  Country  dames. 

The  secular  papers  hint  that  the  famous 
mastodon  which  was  exhumed  at  Cohoes,  N. 
Y.,  iji  1866,  and  has  since  been  in  the  rooms  of 
the  fctate  Geological  Society  at  Albany,  is  an 
iinipsltion.  The  New  York  Tribune  states: 

je’'Grand  Johnson,  who  recently  died  at 
Milton  Centre,  Saratoga  county,  N.  Y.,  and 
who  in  his  early  days  was  connected  4vith  sev¬ 
eral  menageries,  persisted  in  declaring  up  to 
the  day  of  his  death  that  the  supposed  masto¬ 
don’s  skeleton  was  nothing  more  nor  less  than 
the  bones  of  an  African  elephant  which  former¬ 
ly  belonged  to  the  travelling  show  of  June, 
'Titus  &  Angevine,  and  died  on  the  road,  and 
whose  body  he  himself  helped  to  bury  in  1829 
on  the  very  spot  where  the  skeleton  was  ex¬ 
humed  in  i866.”  But  why  was  not  this  fraud 
exposed,  if  fraud  it  is,  in  the  lifetime  of  the 
man  who  buried  these  bones  ? 

OPPORTUNITY. 

[Translated  from  Ternart.] 

Say,  who  art  thou  with  more  than  mortal  air, 

Endowed  by  Heaven  with  gifts  and  graces  rare. 

Whom  restless  winged  feet  forever  onward  boar  ? 

I  am  Occasion  I  known  to  few,  at  best ; 

And  sinee  one  foot  upon  a  wheel  I  rest, 

Oonstant  my  movements  are — they  cannot  be  repressed. 

Not  the  swift  eagle  in  his  swiftest  flight 

Can  equal  me  in  speed ;  my  wings  are  bright. 

And  man  who  sees  them  waved  is  dazzled  by  the  sight, 
My  thick  and  flowing  locks,  before  me  thrown. 

Conceal  my  form — nor  face  nor  breast  is  shown — 

That  thus,  as  I  approach,  my  coming  be  not  known. 

Behind  my  head  no  single  lock  of  hair 

Invites  the  hand  that  fain  would  grasp  it  there ; 

But  he  who  lets  me  pass,  to  seize  me  may  despair. 

Whom,  then,  so  close  behind  thee  do  I  see  ? 

Her  name  is  Penitence,  and  Heaven’s  decree 
Hath  made  all  those  her  prey  who  profit  not  by  me. 

And  thou,  O  mortal,  who  dost  vainly  fly 
These  curious  questions,  thou  dost  not  descry 
That  now  thy  time  is  lost :  for  I  am  passing  by ! 

— William  Young. 

Good  for  Babies. 

When  I  have  a  baby  at  breast  nothing  is  so  use¬ 
ful  for  quieting  my  own  and  baby’s  nerves  as 
Parker’s  Ginger  Tonic.  It  prevents  bowel  com¬ 
plaints,  and  is  belter  than  any  stimulant  to  give 
strength  and  appetite. — A  Newark  Mother. 

A  Valuable  Addition. 

Because  it  is  beneficial  to  the  scalp  and  adds  to 
personal  beauty  by  restoring  color  and  lustre  to 
gray  or  faded  hair,  is  why  Parker’s  Hair  Balsam 
is  such  a  popular  dressing. 


COLGATE  &  CO’S 
CASHMERE  BOUQUET 
TOILET  SOAP. 


'The  novelty  and  exceptional 
strength  of  its  perfUme  are  the 
peculiar  fascinations  of  this  luxu¬ 
rious  articlei  which  has  acquired 
popularity  unequalled  by  any  Toi¬ 
let  Soap  of  home  or  foreign  manu-. 
facture# 


APPilTC  wRntedIbrthe  imine&Reljr  popuUr  book.  Th» 
nlSblV  I  wLjvesofRU  the  Residents  ortheU.S.  CoraplM 
In  one  Urgfe  elegant  Illustrated  Tolune.  The  tkstest  selling book 
in  America.  Immense  profits  to  agents.  Every  intelligent  per* 
%oa  wants  it.  Any  one  can  become  a  tucceaaful  agent.  Liberal 
terms  free.  Addma  Haixbtt  Book  CO.,  Portlaod.  If  aiao. 


GRATKFUI-— COMFORTING. 

EPPS’  COCOA. 

BBSAZ7AST. 

"  By  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  natural  laws  which 
govern  the  operations  of  digestion  and  nutrition,  and  by  a 
careful  application  of  the  flne  properties  of  well  selected 
Ooooa,  Mr.  Eppe  has  provided  our  breakfast  tables  with  a 
dellcately.flavored  beverage,  which  may  save  us  many 
heavy  doctors’  hills.  It  Is  by  the  Judicious  use  of  such 
article,  of  diet  that  a  constitution  may  be  gradually  built 
up  until  strong  enough  to  resist  every  tendency  to  disease. 
Hundreds  of  subtle  maladlee  are  floating  around  us,  ready 
to  attack  wherever  there  is  a  weak  point.  We  may  escape 
isany  a  fatal  shaft  by  keeping  ourselves  well  fortifled  with 
pare  blood,  and  a  properly  nourished  frame."— Civil  Ser¬ 
vice  Oasette. 

Made  simply  with  boiling  water  or  milk. 

Sold  in  tins  (only  4  lb:  and  lb  )  labeled. 

JAMES  EPPS  A  CO., 

Homoeopathic  Chemists,  London,  England. 

Also,  Epps*  Chocolate  Essence  for  afternoon  use. 


MY  LOSSES. 

I  of  my  Spenser  quite  bereft. 

Last  winter  sore  was  shaken ; 

Of  Lamb  I’ve  but  a  quarter  left, 

Nor  could  I  save  my  Bacon. 

They’ve  picked  my  Locke,  to  me  far  Moore, 
Than  Bramah’s  patent  worth. 

And  now  my  losses  I  deplore. 

Without  a  Home  on  earth. 

They  still  have  made  me  some  returns. 

And  thus  my  grief  divide : 

For  0 !  they’ve  cured  me  of  my  Bums, 

And  eased  my  Akenside. 

But,  after  all,  1  will  not  hate. 

Nor  let  my  anger  bum : 

For  as  they  have  not  found  me  Gay, 

They  have  not  left  me  Sterne. 


BIO  PAT  to  B«il  our  SeSbar  PrkUina  Samples 

tree.  TAYLOR  BROS,  k  TO.,  Cleveland,  O. 


Seasonable  Information. 

We  have  heretore  taken  occasion  to  call  the  at¬ 
tention  of  our  readers  to  the  merits  of  Madame 
Porter’s  Cough  Balsam,  and  do  so  again,  believing 
it  to  be  what  the  proprietor’s  claim  for  It.  It  Is  a 
remedy  which  has  been  long  known,  and  is  very 
generally  and  extensively  used,  particularly  in 
New  York  and  the  New  England  States,  where  it 
is  kept  on  hand  as  a  household  remedy,  and  where 
its  virtues  are  highly  and  justly  prized.  It  is 
peculiarly  adapted  to  children,  being  very  palat¬ 
able  and  free  from  nauseous  taste,  and  therefore 
readily  taken  by  them.  It  is  at  the  same  time 
one  of  the  most  efficacious  remedies  in  use.  It 
has  maintained  its  high  standard  of  excellence 
for  over  forty  years,  despite  the  many  remedies 
which  in  the  meantime  have  been  extensively 
advertised  in  the  public  prints.  It  is  not  claimed 
of  it  that  it  is  a  cure  for  consumption,  although 
even  in  the  worst  cases  of  that  disease  we  hear 
that  it  affords  relief,  when  relief  is  all  that  can  be 
expected. — Christian  Advocate. 

Why  go  about  with  that  aching  head  ?  Try 
Ayer’s  Pills.  They  will  relieve  the  stomach,  re¬ 
store  the  digestive  organs  to  healthy  action,  re¬ 
move  the  obstructions  that  depress  nerves  and 
brain,  and  thus  cure  your  headache  permanently. 


Sound  Doctrine  for  the  Sick,  It  would  be  as  wise  to 
attempt  to  regulate  a  chronometer  with  a  pickaxe  and 
sledge  hammer,  as  It  is  to  assail  the  obstructed  and  consti¬ 
pated  bowels  with  abrading  purgatives.  That  genial  and 
healthful  laxative,  Tabbant’s  Afebient,  which  relieves 
and  tones  the  alimentary  canal  at  the  same  time,  is  the 
safest  and  surest  means  of  superinducing  a  regular  habit 
of  body.  In  cases  of  chronic  constipation. 

SOLD  BY  ALL  DRUGGISTS. 


The  Latest  Senday  Sehooi  Song  Book. 


OUR  GLAD 


R.  H.  MARY  &  CO., 

14th  St.,  SIXTH  AVE.,  and  13th  St.,  NEW  YORK. 


GRAND  CENTRAL  FANCY  AND  DRY  GOODS 
ESTABLISHMENT. 


WE  ABE  CONSTANTLY  ADDING  NOVELTIES  TO  OUR 
ALREADY  LARGE  STOCK  OF  FALL 


SUITS 


FOB  LADIES  AND  CHILDREN,  AND  OUR  ASSORTMENT 
OF  CLOAKS  AND 


WRAPS 


IN  ALL  THE  LATEST  STYLES.  CANNOT  BE  SURPASSED 
IN  QUALITY  AND  PRICE. 


WE  .ABE  DISPLAYING  A  MAGNIFICENT  LINE  OF  ALL¬ 
SILK  OTTOMAN 

DRESS  SILKS 

IN  27  d’iFFEBENT  SHADES,  INCLUDING  THE  NOVELTY 
COLORS  OF  ELECTRIC,  TERRA  COTTA,  4c. 

WE  HAVE  ALSO  A  FINE  LINE  OF 
THE  VERY  BEST  QUALITY 
OF  SILK 


PLUSHES 


IN  ALL  THE  CHOICEST  COLORS.  OUR  LINE  OF  COL¬ 
ORED  DRESS  SILKS  AT  $1.17  (worth  $1  50),  IS 
COMPLETE  WITH  EVERY  COLOR. 


MAIL  ORDERS  FILLED  WITH  PROMPTNESS  AND 
DESPATCH. 


R.  H.  MACY  &  CO, 


mniuLE  « 

FOE 

MEN,  YOUTH,  AND  BOYS. 

RELIABLE  GOODS  AT  LOW  PRICES. 

JOHN  PARET  &  CO., 

403  and  404  Fulton  Street,  cor.  Gallatin  Place, 
BROOKLYN. 

J.  E.  STAKTOH,  Manager. 


AYER’S 

Ague  Cure 

containa  an  antidote  for  all  malarial  dlBOl^. 
ders  which,  so  far  as  known,  is  used  in  no  other 
remedy.  It  contains  no  Quinine,  nor  any  mineral 
nor  deleterious  substance  whatever,  and  conse¬ 
quently  produces  no  injurious  effect  upon  the  con¬ 
stitution,  but  leaves  the  system  as  healthy  as  it 
was  before  the  attack. 

WE  WARRANT  AYER’S  AGUE  CURE  to 
cure  every  case  of  Fever  and  Ague,  Intermittent 
or  Chill  Fever,  Remittent  Fever,  Dumb  Agne, 
Bilious  Fever,  and  Liver  Complaint  caused  by 
malaria.  In  ease  of  failure,  after  due  trial,  deal¬ 
ers  are  authorized,  by  our  circular  dated  July 
1st,  1882,  to  refund  the  money. 

Dr.  J.  C.  Ayer  &  Co.,  Lowell,  Mass. 

Sold  by  all  Druggists. 


HOSANNA. 

This  collection  has  been  pronounced  by  the  highest  au¬ 
thorities  and  ablest  critics,  to  be  a  marked  Improvement 
on  the  many  books  heretofore  offered. 

It  contains  192  pages,  handsomely  printed. 

It  combines  339  hymns  with  music,  among  which  will  be 
found  some  of  the  choicest  standards.  The  tunes  are  fresh, 
attractive,  and  Impressive,  and  the  words  purely  devotional 
and  appropriate.  This  work  oan  be  used  to  advantage  in 
prayer  and  praise  meetings.  A  thorough  examination  of 
this  book  Is  solicited  before  adopting  any  other. 

Price  per  100  copies,  board  covers,  $30. 

Single  copy  In  paper  covers,  by  mall,  25  cents. 

Specimen  pages  sent  to  any  address  on  application. 

BIGLOT^  MAIN, 


76  East  Ninth  Street, 
NEW  YORK. 


81  Randolph  Street, 
CHICAGO. 


Latest  and  great-  AUTUCIJ  By  J.  M.  Stillman 
est  Choir  Book  I  AR  InCn  and  8.  W.  Straub. 

TREASURES! 

Richest  collection  of  Sacred  Mnslc  extant.  Con¬ 
tains  the  finest  pieces  of  the  best  writers.  330 
pages,  tinted  paper.  813  per  dozen. 

MS~  24  PAGE  Descriptive  Pamphlet  FREE.  -Qg 
S.  W.  STRAUB,  Publisher,  Chicago,  Ill. 
Sabbath  Schools,  examine  our  Music  Books.  Pages  free. 


led  A.ent 

1  stoe  iiiit.tr.uo..  t  ire  «x- 
trofrotorM.  BotS  T«r«lo..  NrwT**tuir.t  AfirVT7  I8I1VITTI 
FOasHBB  4  MCMACKIN.Cinciiiniti.O.  HuunW  IgaOlIlU 


MASON  &  HAMLIN 

A  are  certainly  best,  having  been  SO  decreed 
at  every  Great  World’s  Industrial 
Competition  for  Sixteen  Years  ;  no  other  American 
Organs  having  been  found  equal  at  any.  Also  Cheapest. 
Style  109;  3i octaves;  sufficient  compass  and  power,  with 
best  quality,  for  popular  sacred  and  secular  music  In 
schools  or  families,  at  only  S33.  One  hundred  other 
styles  at  $30,  $57,  $66,  $72,  $78,  $93,  $108,  $114  to  $500  and 
up.  The  largest  styles  are  wholly  unrivalled  by 
any  other  Organs.  Also  tor  easy  payments.  New  Illus¬ 
trated  Catalogue  free. 

TIT  A  \rritt  This  Company  has  commenced  the  manu- 
X  AAllY/o.  faoture  of  Upright  Grand  Pianos,  In¬ 
troducing  important  improvements ;  adding  to  power  and 
beauty  of  tone  and  durability.  Win  not  require  ttmau  one- 
quarter  aa  much  aa  other  Pianoa.  Illustrated  Circulars  Free. 

The  MASON  &  HAMLIN  Organ  and  Piano  Co.. 
154  Tremont  St.,  Boston;  46  E.  14th  St.,  New  York;  149 
Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago. 


HOME 

INSURANCE  COMPANY  OF  NEW  YORK. 

Office,  No,  119  Broadway, 

FIFTY-EIGHTH  SEMi-AKNUAL  STATEMENT, 
Showing  the  condition  of  the  Company  on  the 
First  day  of  JULY,  1883. 


GASH  CAPITAL,  -  -  -  -  $3,000,000  00 
Beserve  for  Unearned  Pre¬ 
miums,  -------  -  1,967,687  00 

Beserve  for  Unpaid  Losses,  -  209,460  07 

Net  Surplus, . 1,661,6'72  10 

CASH  ASSETS,  -  -  -  -  $6,838,719  07 

SUMMARY  OF  ASSETS. 

Cash  in  Banks .  9116,318  09 

Bonds  and  Mortgages,  being  first  lien 
on  Beal  Estate  (worth  93.166,550)..  1,368,737  44 
Uuited  States  Stocks  (market  value)..  3,093,750  OO 
Bank  and  Railroad  Stocks  and  Bonds 

(market  value) .  031,350  OO 

State  and  Mnnlcipal  Bonds  (market 

value) .  138,500  00 

Loans  on  Stocks,  payable  on  demand 
(market  value  of  Collaterals,  91,505- 

913) . 1,007,460  00 

Interest  due  on  Ist  July,  1883 .  80,074  91 

Premiums  uncollected  and  in  bands 

of  Agents .  83,143  38 

Beal  Estate .  36,440  49 

Total . 96,838,719  07 

CHA8.  J.  MARTIN,  Prezident. 

d.  n.  W .KiSlijB'DXUr,  SwurwtJM'jr. 


STATEN  ISEAND 

Fancy  Dyeing  Establishment. 

OlHce,  6  and  7  John  St.,  N.  T. 
f  1109  Broadway,  near  39th  St.,  N.  Y. 

BRANCH  j  379  Fulton  Street,  Brooklyn. 

OFFICES  i  47  N.  Eighth  Street,  Philadelphia, 

(43  N.  Charles  Street,  Baltimore. 

Dye,  Chan,  and  Rejiniah  Dress  Goods,  and  Garments. 

Ladiea’  Dreaaea,  Cloaka,  Robes,  etc.,  of  all  fabrics  and  of  the 
most  elaborate  styles,  cleaned  or  dyed  successfully,  vithoul 
ripping. 

Gentlemen’s  Garments  ckaned  or  dyed  whoh. 

Curtains,  Window  Shades,  Table  Covers,  Carpets,  etc., 
cleaned  or  dyed. 

Employing  the  best  attainable  skill  and  most  Improved 
appliances,  and  having  systematized  anew  every  depart¬ 
ment  of  our  business,  we  can  confidently  promise  the  best 
results  and  unusually  prompt  return  of  goods. 

Goods  received  and  returned  by  express  or  by  mall. 

BARRETT,  NEPHEWS  &  CO., 

Nos.  5  and  7  John  St.,  N.  Y. 


HANOVER 

Fire  Insurance  Company 

181  BEOAS^AT,  NSTW  70RZ. 

Fifty-ninth  Semi-Annual  Statement,  showing  the 
condition  of  the  Company,  January  1,  1883. 

Casli  CapitaL  -  .  -  .  $1,000,000  0# 

Beserve  for  Re-Insurance,  -  635,  *741  16 
Beserve  for  ether  Liabilities,  96,655  57 
Net  Surplus,  -  .  .  .  832,744  56 

Total  Assets,  -  -  $2,566,141  29 

SUMMARY  OF  ASSETS. 

United  States  Bonds  (par  value  $1,325,900) . $1, 

Bonds  and  Mortgage,  being  first  lien  on  Im¬ 
proved  Beal  Estate  in  the  cities  of  New  York 

and  Brooklyn .  . 

Cash  In  Banks  and  Otflee . 

Cash  in  hands  of  Agents,  In  course  of  trans¬ 
mission,  and  uncollected  Office  Premiums... 

Loans  on  Call,  amply  secured . 

State  and  City  Bonds . 

Railroad  First  Mortgage  Bonds . 

Railroad  Stock . 

Bank  and  Trust  Company’s  Stocks . 

Accrued  Interest . 


545,967  54 


183,750  00 
70,967  60 

104,020  23 
12,675  00 
114,030  00 
467.112  60 
14,000  00 
61,450  0$ 
11,108  40 


-  $2,566,141  29 

BENJ.  S.  WALCOTT,  President. 

I.  BEMBEN  LANE,  Vice-Pres.  and  Sec’y. 
CHARLES  L.  ROE,  Ass't  Sec’y. 

THOMAS  JAMES.  Actuary. 


CONTINENTAL 

(FIBE)  INSURANCE  CO, 

Offices  ( New  York,  100  Broadway. 

Continental  (Brooklyn,  cor.  Court  and  Moatague  Bto. 
Buildings.  (  and  No.  106  Broadway,  E.  D. 

Reserve  for  re-lnsurance . 91,501,613  36 

Reserve  ample  for  all  other  claims .  383,548  64 

Capital . l,0OO,0Oe  OO 

Net  Surplus .  1,436,839  35 

Total  Cash  Assets,  July  1, 1883. .94,300.400  15 

This  Company  conducts  Its  business  under  the  restric¬ 
tions  of  the  New  York  Safety  Fund  Law.  The  two  Safety 
Funds  together  equal  91,100,UOO. 

DtBMOTOMl 

OEO.  T.  HOP£,  Presldant. 

H.  H.  LAMPORT,  Vice-President. 

F.  C.  MOORE,  3d  Vice-President. 


SAMUEL  D.  BABCOCK, 
GEOBOS  BLISS, 

8.  B.  CHITTENDEN, 

WH.  H.  SWAN, 

HENRY  0.  BOWEN, 
AURELIUS  B.  HULL, 
WILLIAM  H.  VAIL, 
THEODORE  I.  HUBTBD, 
WM.  H.  CASWELL, 

D.  H.  ABNOLD, 

WH.  H.  RICHARDS, 
HORACE  B.  OLAFLIN, 
SEYMOUB  L.  HUBTED, 
ALEXANDER  E.  OBR, 
WH.  L.  ANDBEWS, 

E.  W.  OOBLIES, 

OBO.  W.  LANE, 

JAMES  FBASEB, 

HIBAM  BABNEY, 

B.  C.  TOWNSEND. 

See.  Aflencr  OeoL 
CHAS.  H.  OUTCHER, 
See.  Breekljm  OepL 


SAMUEL  A.  SAWTIB, 
HENBY  B.  HYDE, 

JNO.  L.  BIKES, 
WILLIAM  BBYOE, 
WELLINOTON  CLAPP, 
HENBY  P.  BPAUTJIINS. 
BICHABD  A.  M’OUBDY 
JOHN  B.  BESD, 

JOHN  H.  EABLE. 
0HABLE8  H.  BOOTH, 
WH.  H.  HUBLBUT. 
EDWABD  HABTIN, 
BBADI8H  JOHNSON, 

B.  H.  BUOKINOHAH, 

J.  D.  VBBHILYE, 
JACOB  WENDELL, 

JNO.  P.  SLATES, 
LAWBBNOE  TUBNUBB. 

CYNUt  PECK. 

Seerelan- 

A.  9.  KIRBY, 

See.  Locs  Osg. 


Washingfton  Life  Insurance  Company 

OF  NEW  YOEK. 
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-  -  -  -  President. 

-  -  $6,500,000 

In  this  Company,  during  the  time  covered  by  dividend*,  after  failure  to  pay  the  premiums,  the  policy-holder  ti 
fuUy  protected. 

Ut.  Should  he  die  during  the  time  covered  by  dividends,  the  full  amount  of  the  policy  would  be  paid,  together  will 
the  balance  of  unused  dividends. 

9d.  Should  he  aurvlve  the  time  covered  by  dividends,  while  there  yet  remains  one  dollar  to  bis  credit,  he  may  pay 
his  premium  for  the  balance  of  the  year,  his  policy  being  held  by  his  dividends  In  full  force  to  oU  intents  and  purpoosg 
■o  medical  re-ezaminatlou  being  required. 

WH.  HAXTUN,  Vice-President  and  Secretory.  OYBUS  HUNN,  AsstUaat  Secretory. 

9.  B;  PSXNOB,  Superintendent  of  Agencle*.  IBBAZI,  0.  PixBSOM,  Actuary,  Dr.  B.  W.  HoOXBaot,  Medical  Bzomlasr. 
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oran  Admiaiuniiloii  from  WASHINGTON  to  the  present  time,  with  ores 
SeatMlPatindtsof  LadlMOftheWUtcHraeciiwithTiewsofmsay  ■  ■ 
WW  <^*5*  fiS"'**  of  the  Prmideau.  This  Is  themost  saUblebook  pabllshed.  ^^9 
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JHfnCstets  anir  Cliurcfiefit* 


THB  ITBW  70SK  EVAIVOELIST.  ervoir;  the  water  is  brought  to  them  through  The  golden  wedding  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Bky  HHtltiStflTfi  atlV  dlttlTCflClS* 

Wo.  ISO  Wouaa  Street,  pipes  laid  underground,  and  they  drink  and  Palmer  and  wife  attracted  many  friends  to  ^  ^ 

AmerioM  Tract  soot^Baiiding,  Boom  M.  refreshed  without  thinking  that  the  ele-  their  home  in  Newark,  N.  J.,  on  Wednesday  NEW* YORK 

mtwBY  M.  Kditor  «d  Proprietor.  ment  which  gives  them  so  much  satisfa^o^  '  HEMPSTEAD.-On  Wednesday.  Oct.  llth.  Rev. 

IHMS  •  »8  •  Tear  im~AdvaHce  Po.ta«  Paid  fountain-head  of  Chris-  Schaff  W  H.  Ward,  H.  M.  Storrs,  and  of  lay-  p.  e,  Hopkins  was  installed  pastor  of  this  Long 

at  the  Pnatofliea  at  Na.  ..il-  tlsn  truth.  Bames,  Peter  Carter,  and  others.  Island  church,  which  he  has  supplied  for  several 

jiMM^t  the  Poetofflce  at  Mew  York,  as  eeoond-ciase  ■  _ The  first  named,  in  a  congratulatory  address,  months.  Dr.  T.  De  Witt  Talmage  preached  the 

Advertisemeata  Moentsaline— isiineetotbelncb.  -phi!' bt  laitis  TRAGEDY  said  that  Dr.  Palmer’S  Hymns  entitled  him  to 

A.  tha  wirth  Paa'A  W) aanta a iin.  THE  8T.  EAUiB  1  KAWBw » •  ^  u  -i.  Wllllamson  Offered  prsjer ;  Rev.  Lewls  Lampmau 

S  r  The  sh..t|e.  CC.  W  a,  ChM,"ref  ,et  fecX  '’■  ““ 

Morriafes  aad  Deaths,  not  orer  4  Unee.  60  cents.  LouiS  last  Friday,  was  one  Of  the  saddest  \  ,  ,  ,  , 

over  4  lines,  10  cents  a  line.  oooiirrpnce  There  of  Dr.  Palmer)  presented  a  handsomely  bound  \  Newtown.— The  church  of  this  place  having 

dorAddreee simply  New  York  Branceiut,  Box  S880,  ®  u,  j  u*  *1.  a  fE  waa  Hr>no  album  Containing  One  hundred  and  twenty  let-  unanimously  called  the  Rev.  George  H.  Payson  of 

WewTork.  Remit.  In  all  casee,  by  Dnayr.  mokxt  onnxB.  is  no  r^onable  doubt  that  ‘^ed^d  was  done  congratulation  written  by  Dr.  Palmer’s  t 

•r  B901BTS&KD  lettbb.  UDd6r  the  pr68sur6  of  &  groat  excltoinont,  and  ^  owt^i  a  au  death  of  Rev.  J.  P.  Knox,  Lli.D.,  (who  ministered 

er  MoisTxxxn  ..xrrxn.  P  Ccckerell  the  editor  of  America.  Among  the  to  this  people  for  a  period  of  twenty-eight  years,) 

- mu  i  A  V  ® J"  r!  number  were  letters  from  Revs.  R.  W.  Dale  of  installation  services  were  conducted  on  Thursday- 

The  Post-Despateh,  “  BlrminBham,  England ;  E.  H.  Blckerateth,  an-  evening  Oct.  12tl,,  b,  a  conimlttce  I, -on.  the  Free- 

er,  had  personally  attacked  Col.  Slayback  in  “  Yesterdav  To-dav  and  ForovAr”-  bytery  of  Nassau.  The  sermon  was  preached  by 

his  paper.  The  latter  in  the  war  on  the  Con-  1  T  p n  -Y’  J?,-  ^  Rev.  W.  W.  Knox  of  Bayonne,  N.  J..  son  of  the 

federate  side,  had  been  active  but  unsuccessful  ®-  Peabody  of  Cambridge,  Oliver  Wendell  former  pastor  whose  text  y  1  have  given 

’  ,  ,,  ,  _ . _ a  Holmes,  John  G.  Whittier,  and  ex-President  them  Thy  word.  Rev.  J.  F.  Williamson  of  Glen 

in  politics,  and  was  well  known,  though  not  ^  ,  Willianm  Cnlleipp  Dr  PnimAr  Cove  presided  and  proposed  the  constitutional 

—  —  :  =  one  Of  the  leading  citizens  of  St.  Louis-apol-  questions.  Rev.  A.  G.  Russell  of  Oyster  Bay  de- 

THURSDAT,  OCTOBER  19, 1882.  itician  of  the  past  rather  than  the  present  seven  y-four  years  old  next  month,  uvered  the  charge  to  the  pastor,  and  Rev.  Lewis 


•r  BaaBTKxxn  lkttxs. 


THURSDAY,  OCTOBER  19, 1882.  itician  of  the  past  rather  than  the  present  seven  y-four  years  old  next  month,  uvered  the  charge  to  the  pastor,  and  Rev.  Lewis 

phase  of  Southern  and  Western  life.  He  was  It  may  meet  the  wishes  of  some  readers  who  Lampman  of  Jamaica  the  charge  to  the  people. 
f  would  like  a  memorial  of  this  cvcut  to  be  TC-  Rev.  Clarence  Geddes  of  Astoria  participated  in 

CONTENTS  OF  THIS  PAPER.  Inccnscd  at  the  personalities  in  an  influential  .  .  ^  +  comnlete  edition  of  his  noetical  the  devotional  exercises,  and  the  whole  service 

1  Thn  EvrntiihTi  onMtinn  Ti,  w  t  i  w  ,  .H  .  joumal,  and  lu  compauy  wlth  a  friend  started  .  _  j  u  ,  a  a  x*  v  r<^  .*ui  was  of  a  deeply  interesting  character.  The  church 

for  the  Office  Of  publication  to  demand  an  works  was  issued  by  A.  S.  Barnes  &  Co.  of  thb  is  very  happ?  over  the  nfw  relation  so  hopefully 

apology.  On  the  way  he  confessed  that  he  city  so  late  as  1876  It  is  a  very  handsome  vol-  begun, 

a.  coaBxsFONDEMCE:  Tbe  Dells  ot  tbe  Wisconsin  Elver,  intended  to  personally  chastise  the  editor  of  purple  and  gilt  binding.  Yonkers.— Arrangements  have  been  made  for 

S^d^oJ^^su^downsrTu^^^^^^^^  accepting  a  printed  retrac-  u„der  the  caption  “A  New  Profession  for  Dilon  Sto^ron  th'e  23d 

inary.  Tbe  Religious  Press.  *  tion ;  and  he  had  agitated  himse if  to  a  State  of  Women,”  the  November  Century  will  have  a  will  preach  the  sermon. 

>.  Bundsy-scbooi  Lesson, by  Rev. Dr.  Abbott  E.Kittredge.  violence  by  dwelling  On  hls  real  or  Imagined  paper  on  the  important  work  of  the  Bellevue  Sachet’s  Habbor. — The  church  of  this  place 
One  thing  snd  snotber.  wrongs.  When  he  entered  the  editorial  room.  Hospital  Tracing  School  for  Nurses.  This  c^ci^ed  a  call  to  Rev.  A.  W.  Allen  of  Deans- 

A  editoxisia;  christisnitv  In  New  York.  The  St.  Louis  his  face  and  manner  indicated  violence.  Mr.  _ _ _ .•  j  t  ...  ville,  N.  Y.,  who  has  the  matter  under  considera- 


One  thing  and  Another. 


A  editobiam:  Christianity  in  New  York.  The  St.  Louis  hls  face  and  manner  Indicated  Violence.  Mr.  enterprise  originated  in  the  mind  of  Miss  Lou-  uuuei  uuuameiTt- 

Tragedy.  Editorial  Notes.  Ministers  and  Churches.  (Jockercll’S  plstol  lay  on  the  table,  and  Colonel  ioa  Lee  Schuvler  of  New  York  in  1ft71  heincr  t°'t>  aa  ,,  j  a.  .  au  ta 

6.  The  Haunted  House.  Indian  Women  at  their  Annual  si„vhaek  asked  nassionatelv  if  that  was  meant  O'  JNew  York  in  1871,  being  LeRoy.— At  an  adjourned  meeting  of  the  Pres- 

Meeung.  What  the  Assembly's  Minutes  Show.  A  playback  asked  passionately  If  that  was  meant  more  remotely  the  outgrowth  of  the  Sanitary  >tery  of  Genesee,  held  on  Wednesday  of  last 
Notobie’ Pastor  of  tbe  BevoiuUon.  Prom  Northern  for  him,  at  the  Same  time  drawing  his  own  from  Association,  and  of  Miss  Nightingale’s  labors  '>veek,  Rev.  William  W.  Totheroh  was  received 
Michigan.  The  Children  at  Home.  hls  pocket,  and  preparing  to  fire  at  Mr.  Cock-  English  hospitals.  The  New  York  State  fresbytery  of  Chester,  and  Installed  pas- 

7.  Farmer's  DepartmenA  Scientific  and  Useful.  Health  erell,  and  WOUld  have  done  SO  had  he  not  been  Charities  Association  iinder  the  ansnicps  of  o'- 

A  J  V  Au  I-  A  J  mu  j-A  tynariiies  Association,  unaer  tne  auspices  or  Batavia  acted  as  moderator.  The  sermon  was 

A  Ohw  CO.,.-  PreTCDted  by  the  bystanders  The  editor  saw  jhe  school  was  eitabllshed,  have  recent-  preached  by  Dr.  I  E.  Page  ol  Brlghto.,  ch„ge 

gattonaiists.  Current  Events.  Money  and  Business,  tbe  “otion,  instently  scizcd  hls  owu  weapon^  ly  succeeded  In  introducing  trained  nurses  Into  ofWareaw,  to 

*  _  and  fired,  and  Slayback  died  m  three  minutes.  fUp,  Trov  nimahonao  nnH  oro  nrtrincr  iwOtn  Ibe  people  by  Dr.  McColl  of  Bergen.  The  interest 

*— TTas  wna  KiirioH  rtn  Qiinrinw  n nH  fVio  fnnoroi  was  iToy  almshousB,  and  arc  Urging  upon  felt  in  the  excrciscs  was  Indicated  by  the  haud- 

tTi.  •  wvwtowtA.r.f.rtry.y'TTTwF-iyAwoFTTaTOM.ffee  0“  county  authoritlcs  of  the  State  the  great  need  some  adornment  of  the  pulpit  (in  which  gorgeous 

We  give  a  prospectus  of  Th  one  of  the  largest  that  ever  took  place  in  St.  of  a  general  adoption  of  this  idea.  colored  Autumn  leaves  were  conspicuous),  a  large 

last  page.  As  tviU  be  seen,  those  in  any  place  or  Louis.  - ; -  "  congregation  (nearly  filling  the  spacious  church), 

congregation  who  interest  themselves  in  securing  Tjjjg  tragedy  is  in  every  way  deplorable.  The  removal  from  Detroit  of  Dr.  A.  T.  Pier-  Ibe  earnest  heed  given  to  all  that  was  spoken,  and 
new  subscribers,  areyoUowed  a  liberal  c^hwm-  ]^j..  Cockerell  is  a  comparatively  young  man,  son,  now  of  the  Second  Church,  Indianapolis,  at  t^^close'^of^the  M^ices^^HiTtro^slattenfrom 
mission.  As  a  further  inducement  in  this  direc-  great  ability  and  force.  He  is  a  spirited  occasioned  deep  regret  in  Detroit  Presbytery,  Honeybrook  to  LeRoy  manifestly  has  the  divine 

tion,  subscriptions  for  the  paper  during  the  com-  writer,  and  has  shown  great  boldness  and  ad-  as  well  as  in  that  city  and  more  particularly  approbation.  Reluctant  as  the  people  were  to 
ing  year ,  may  begin  at  any  time  previous  to  dress  on  many  occasions.  He  has  attacked  the  Fort-street  Church.  Foremost  in  every  P^t  with  him,  their  confidence  in  his  conscien- 

1883  that  the  subsciytion  is  received  at  thu  office,  duelling  with  great  severity,  and  done  all  in  good  word  and  work,  his  departure  is  deeply  an^d  thik  tesUmolTy^o  hls^’work  and1h“e“ir^^^^ 
thus  covering  fourteen  months,  or  a  lutie  more  jjjg  power  to  drive  bullies  and  bludgeons  into  and  universally  regretted.  In  fine  keeping  was  emphasized  by  a  parting  gift  of  a  valuable 
where  parties  act  promptly.  We  make  this  very  deserved  contempt.  Unfortunately,  he  inject-  with  his  habit  of  work  there  for  the  past  thir-  gold  watch  and  chain.  For  several  months  the 
liberal  offer  as  an  advantage  to  any  who  may  act  gd  a  bitterness  into  some  of  his  personalities  teen  years.  Dr.  Pierson’s  final  hours  as  a  mem- 

as  events,  and  their  patrons,  and  also  as  a  cm-  which  caused  them  to  rankle  long  after  they  ber  of  Detroit  Presbytery  were  occupied  with  j^e  great  kindness  of  the  people  to  him,  they  hav- 
venience  to  ourselves,  us  tendency  being  to  dis-  were  written,  festering  in  wounds  that  time  re-  the  presentation  of  two  valuable  reports — one  ing,  in  addition  to  his  liberal  compensation,  made 
tribute  the  busing  of  tbe  counting-room,  which  f^g^d  to  heal.  Allowitig  the  claim  that  his  on  the  Revised  Version  of  the  New  Testament,  h'm  the  reiepient  of  gratuities  to  the  amount  of 
i«  usually  pressing  just  at  the  close  of  the  year,  terrible  act  was  committed  under  a  fear  that  and  one  on  Foreign  Missions.  His  new  address 

comingyear,  they  will  be  many  and  ^oecial.  Dr.  stained  his  hands  with  blood  that  nothing  will  mi.  tv  v  i  nr-n  a-  •  a  k  a  a  ment  to  supply  this  church  (in  the  vicinity)  an- 

FieWs  Letters  on  the  Holy  Land  will  probably  be  off,  and  stamped  an  awful  memory  upon  T*^®  Millard  is  just  about  to  ^  ' 

continued  throughout  a  large  part  of  the  year,  jjjg  conscience.  His  whole  life  will  be  shroud-  el®y6“th  year  of  his  pastoral  Youngstown.— On  Sunday  evening,  Oct.  8,  after 

Just  now  he  is  obeying  the  strict  injunctions  of  gd  by  that  act  of  blood  His  opponent  had  ''b®  First  Church,  Syracuse,  he  Rqv.  Gilbert  Reid  delivered  his  farewell  sermon 

mvhvMamUrefraxnframaawork:  (ml  tti,  (or  complaint,  though  never  tor  violent,  ‘“'T®  dL“of bto  rtS'ive?  «S' 

nec«fy.iti^t^,wai,iymehle^vngofeoi  he  ia  greatlyti  blame  tor  the  auger  hls  Si  LVen%?fhefr  aSdUiV^^^^ 

xxmiemer.  Jh  the  moav  mho  haw  aenl  morda  Tbeaffalrshowsthe  Pe«<>n»  have  united  with  the  church,  oltrtom  appropriate  and  tender  words  Mrs.  Beales 

gftvmpi^v.hichearuiacknowledsmenttaredm;.  danger  and  the  tolly  ot  resorting  to  bitter  per-  l«  "ere  re^lTOd  by  contession  and  by  eipressrf  the  feelings  ot  the  people  and  Mr. 

a  .  Aulrir,  certificate.  Five  years  ago  Dr.  Millard  s  health  Reid  uttered  his  surprise  and  gratitude.  Pleas- 
—  sonal  attacks,  even  in  politics.  Such  methods  much  imoaired  but  it  was  thorouchlv  re-  ®°tly  he  leaves  his  home  associations,  and  in  his 

CHRISTIANI'TY  IN  NEW  YORK.  are  out  of  place,  low,  and  vulgar.  They  tend  t«r/ai,rl  labors  in  China  he  will  often  remember  the  kind- 

It  would  Drobablv  be  imoossible  to  give  a  to  violence,  while  they  degrade  public  taste  “e®®  of  hls  friends.  On  Monday.  Oct.  9.  Mr.  Reid 

At  wouia  prooaoiy  oe  impossioie  10  give  a _ _ _ 1  _ ®  j  ta  ,•=  oiwrrvoA  ously  accorded  to  him  at  that  time  by  his  con-  started  for  San  Francisco. 


8.  Letter  from  C 
gatfonalletB. 


Huron. — Rev.  T.  Morey  Hodgeman,  whose  res¬ 
idence  is  in  Rochester,  has  renewed  his  engage- 


The  Rev.  Dr.  Nelson  Millard  is  just  about  to  **'® 


CHRISTIANl'TY  IN  NEW  YORK. 


It  would  probably  be  impossible  to  give  a 


*  •  •  J  1  mi-  J  _  J  Ti.  f-  w-l _ V/iAOAY  CAA^V^V/A  \AY3\A  WV/  AAAAU  CAil  DAlOlD  GAAAAI?  Kf  J  AAAO  V^VkA”  etCtlttSU  1111  Oilll  J?  1  iilJ  CIsUUm 

full  account  of  the  actual  work  done  and  in-  a®  mora  s.  ey  o  no  goo  .  gregation,  and  since  then  has  been  vigorous.  Carlton.- The  Presbytery  of  Niagara  held 

flneneA  niit.  forth  hv  the  ehiirebes  of  New  York,  as  reprehensible  to  smite  an  opponent  with  a  °„..._A  ou. _ u _ i„AA _ “a* 


fluence  put  forth  by  the  churches  of  New  York. 
Every  charity  in  the  city  draws  its  inspiration. 


as  reprehensible  to  smite  an  opponent  with  a 
bitter  and  offensive  paragraph,  as  to  strike 


The  First  Church  was  never  in  better  working  .  adjourned  meeting  at  Carlton,  Orleans  county,  for 
Jiivery  cnarity  in  tne  city  araws  Its  inspiration,  widaca  »iava  j/cAcaAfF^AA,  co  oaa..av.  Qj.(jgj.  or  more  flourishing  'the  purpose  of  installing  Rev.  N.  Foster  Browne 

if  not  its  RiiRtenanpp  from  a  irenerositv  which  him  with  a  club.  There  are  printed  attacks  _ !l! _  as  pastor  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  of  that  place 

Ohri.tl.n  temthlughasqulekeued.  Thechar-  more  wouudlug  and  de^ly  thaa  ^  The Itev, Thomas C. McFarland. paator-eleet  mtemg,rrd\gp^^^^^^^^ 

itable  institutions  of  this  city  rank  among  the  s'!®*!  personalities  ought  to  be  driven  out  of  of  the  Presbyterian  church  and  congregation  ence.  The  floral  display  was  rare  and  beautiful, 
first  on  this  continent,  in  number,  variety  of  t^®  secular  and  political  press,  not  only  be-  at  Malcom,  Iowa,  whose  edifice  was  totally  de-  The  music  was  of  a  high  order  and  exceedingly 
service,  and  efficiency.  They  have  sprung  out  cause  they  may  lead  to  fatal  consequences,  but  stroyed  by  the  terrible  tornado  of  June  17th,  well  rendered.  The  Scriptures  were  read  and 
of  sympathies  which  Christian  doctrines  have  because  they  are  bad  in  spirit  and  vicious  in  gends  us  a  carefully  made  up  list  of  all  the  Sd"  to^he  Church  o7  KnowlStlS^Th?^^ 
vivified,  and  most  of  them  are  directed  by  men  consequences.  It  is  matter  for  congrat-  contributions  in  aid  of  its  reerection.  As  will  rater  (Rev.  John  S.  Bacon  of  Niagara  Falls)  presid- 

and  women  who  are  actively  interested  in  some  ulation  that  thus  far  in  the  political  campaign  be  seen,  the  response  has  been  genera^and  ed,  preached  the  sermon,  and  constituted  the  pas- 
church.  The  educational  institutions  of  this  in  this  State,  there  has  been  no  mud-throwing,  generous,  and  we  are  sure  it  has  been  nKhey  The  charge  to  the  pastor  was  given 

city  cannot  be  divorced  from  its  Church-life  no  attempt  to  blacken  tlm  characters  of  c^di-  well  bestowed— in  aid  of  those  who  ha^blfc®  c?arKe^to  the  people  by^RevfMa"i^untermtee  of 
iu  faxv  tA.aiiiih  OA-AJ.  unceottxriou.  They  datej*.  And  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  this  blgb  spirit,  but  providentially  not  the  means,^  Tledlna.  The  benediction  was  pronounced  by  the 


itt  tm»*<r  thangh  they  oa-aa  unceottxrioii.  They  uopou 

were  started  by  the  zeal  of  Christians,  who  ground  will  be  held  till  the  end. 
got  their  impulse  from  Christian  institu- 

tions ;  they  are  backed  to-day  by  a  sentiment  the  (|IJEEN  at  chitrch, 

which  the  pulpit  of  the  city  keeps  alive.  Take  ^  c.kkoai, 


»ell  beste^ed-ln  aid  ot  thosa  who 

spirit,  but  providentially  not  the  means,  wr  Medina.  The  benediction  was  pronounced  by  the 
help  themselves.  One  and  all,  these  friends  pastor.  The  “gathering”  at  the  parsonage  of 
unite  in  'best  wishes  to  this  Iowa  pastor  and  Ppstor,  people,  and  Presbytery,  was  a  most  en joy- 
normlA  occasion.  The  Carlton  Church  Is  situated 

people.  -  shore  of  Lake  Ontario,  in  the  midst  of 


which  the  pulpit  of  the  city  keeps  alive.  Take  devotions  of  good  Queen  Victoria  The  North  American  Review  for  November  2?® 

Awav  thd  invisible  DroD  to  our  scliools  And  col-  ^  m  a.  •  xi.  a«  i  t_  ▼  Westorn  New  York.  The  people  are  intelligent, 

in  tViAA  rAliaimiR  inRiitiitinna  of  tho  nitv  evidently  sometimes  interfered  with,  almost  will  contain,  among  other  articles,  one  by  Jo-  refined,  and  prosperous;  and  that  they  will  ap- 

®  .  J.  ,  ,  J  or  quite  to  the  point  of  rudeness,  and  evidently  to  seph  Neilson,  Chief  Judge  of  the  Brooklyn  predate  and  care  for  their  excellent  pastor,  goes 

and  they  would  immediately  begin  to  decline,  her  great  annoyance.  This  at  the  little  Crathie  City  Court,  on  “Disorder  in  Court-rooms,”  without  saying.  For  some  yeai-s  Niagara  has 
The  general  tendency  and  course  of  life  in  a  ,  „.  .  „  ,  ,  _  e„K4a„A  r.r  iniar-aai  Ai’Aivana  da  qH  been  well  nigh  a  pastorless  Presbytery.  But  the 

ereat  metroDolis  like  this  its  laws  and  cus-  Established  Presbyterian  Church  near  Balmoral  a  subject  of  interest  to  good  citizens  at  all  j^ea  seems  to  be  slowly  but  surely  fifiding  favor 
meuopoiis  iiae  tuis,  its  laws  auu  ous  ^here  for  the  most  part  she  spends  her  times,  and  more  especially  now  in  view  of  cer-  with  the  churches,  that  the  old  way  and  the  Pres- 

tonis,  ^  moral  quality,  nave  vastly  more  to  ao  snmtnArB  We  clip  the  following  with  reference  tain  recent  occurrences.  “  The  Pretensions  of  byterian  way  is  better.  Nor  will  we  be  surprised, 
with  the  spiritual  condition  of  the  people  than  ai.^  -..nAA^..  n  Av.,i,oi-,rrA,  .Tniirnfi.liRm  ir  written  h-v  Rev.  Gefirotft  T.  if  in  a  short  time  “  pastor  ”  comes  to  be  the  vule. 


with  the  spiritual  condition  of  the  people  than  ...  aa  .  «  «  u  *  a 

.  ^  J  -  to  the  matter  from  a  foreign  exchange  of  recent 

any  visible  instrumentality,  and  these  are  de-  . 

termined  almost  as  directly  by  the  teachings  ^  '  o  j  »a  au  •  a  t>  i 

and  mfluence  of  the  churches  as  the  tempera-  moral,  it  has  become  the  custom,  says  a  Scottish 
tuie  and  light  are  determined  by  the  sun.  contemporary,  for  multitudes  of  visitors  to  wor- 


to  the  matter  from  a  foreign  exchange  of  recent  Journalism”  is  written  by  Rev.  George  T. 
date :  Rider,  and  a  symposium  on  “  The  Suppression 


and  influence  of  the  churches  ks  the  temoera-  O®  Sundays  after  the  Queen  arrives  at  Bal-  of  Vice,”  by  Anth^y  Comstock,  O.  B.  Froth-  RosE.-Sabbath  before  last  Rev.  E.  G.  Cbeese- 
MU  mnuence  oi  tne  enurenes  as  tne  tempera  moral,  it  has  become  the  custom,  says  a  Scottish  mgham,  and  Rev.  Dr.  J.  M.  Buckley.  man  preached  his  farewell  sermon  to  this  eongre- 

tui6  &D(1  light  &r6  dctcrixiiDcd  by  the  sud.  contemporary,  for  multitudes  of  visitor  to  wor-  gatioii,  Jind  goes  to  the  church  in  Mount  Pleasant, 

strike  these  out  of  existence,  obliterate,  if  pos-  ship  In  Crathie  Church.  The  desire  which  seizes  The  golden  wedding  of  Judge  and  Mrs.  Hen-  Mich.  He  has  made  many  and  warm  friends  dur- 
Bible,  every  moral  element  they  have  contribu-  *^^*^want^ of  church ^accom^odatfon^at  commemorated  in  Cannn-  Ing  his  ministry  in  Rose. 

ted  to  the  general  atmosphere  of  the  city,  and  Braemar”  or  Ballater.  *StiU,  rnultitodesVm  bo  daigua,  where  most  of  their  married  life  has  Florida.— Extensive  repairs  and  renovations 

it  would  be  impossible  to  live  here  without  satisfied  with  no  services  but  those  of  Crathie.  been  spent,  on  Wednesday,  4th  inst.  About  h®J(®  ^^Phnreh  ?r'av  a  t  T'/m-k  ft^Vas 

moral  contamination  and  degradation.  It  is  J!*®  can  give  zest  to  such  incidents  height-  receWed  a  tin  roof  and  a 'coat  of  paint.  '  The  au- 

easy  to  expatiate  on  the  vices  of  the  city,  its  "  ®  a,  "a  fuft  o’  ®ned  the  enjoyment  of  this  occasion.  Judge  dience-room  has  been  beautifully  frescoed  and 

miiesof  drinking  saloons,  its  hundreds  of  gam-  seldom  atterms  the  public  services  in  Crathie  Taylor  is  a  son  of  the  Rev.  John  Taylor,  one  painted.  The  choir  have  an  appropriate  platform 
bling  dens,  its  vile  resorts,  its  intemperance.  Church  (where  she  has  often  partaken  of  the  Com-  of  the  ablest  of  the  pioneer  ministers  of  West-  ®”a®"®  ,  „®„2;  hpvp\p«n’ 

violence,  and  crime;  but  five  hundred  Chris-  untn  toe  ern  New  York, and  his  life  has  been  in  keeping  ^ther  ?mprovem“^^^^ 

tian  churches  are  working  all  the  while  to  les-  returned  at  the^ clos?  of  the  season  to  Massachusetts  parentage.  been  erected,  one  on  each  side  of  the  pulpit  re- 

Ben  these  evils.  What  would  the  city  be  but  their  respective  abodes.  Her  absence  ought  io  be  mu  r  a  au  •  r  au  u  u  a  cess,  to  the  memory  of  Rev.  Dr.  Charles  Cum  mins, 

for  the  teaching  and  effort  and  influence  of  a  signifiePant  hint  that  she  does  not  approve  of  the  .  The  four  eenth  anniversary  of  the  Presbyte-  who 

AUA.OAA  r<UriA:Aia«  AA.iir.ita  onH  th*.  thoiiapnHa  “  Ugly  rush  ”  to  her  parish  church.  It  is  said  on  nan  Hospital  will  be  observed  in  the  fine  chapel  ''ll®  church,  anu  Kev.  ueorge  ^lerson,  wno  ruinii 

,  ^Au^  ’  t  h-  several  occasions  the  conduct  of  these  worshippers  of  the  institution  (on  East  Seventieth  street)  ed  a  ministry  hero  of  thirty-nine  years, 

men  and  women  they  are  urging  every  week  j^as  not  been  consistent  with  their  professions.  npvt  Oct  9<uh  DnH«r  Genesee  Valley  Presbytery.- Two  or  three 

to  relentless  warfare  on  all  that  is  corrupt  and  or  with  the  place  wherein  they  were  assembled.  iQursaay  aiiernoon  nexc^ct.  -so'®*  unaer  of  special  note  may  be  mentioned  as  occur- 

vicious?  Who  shall  tell  what  floods  of  vice  It  Is  also  stated  that  more  than  once  when  her  oupennteodent  ihomasO.  Wall  and  his  com-  ring  in  connection  wiih  the  late  meeting  of  Pres- 

thp  nitv  nnH  mirtriA  tbroiKTh  Majesty  was  present  opera  glasses  have  been  lev-  petent  advisers,  the  Hospital  is  accomplishing  byiery,  and  growing  out  of  it,  hesiiles  the  hospi- 

wouia  sweep  over  ine  eiiy  anu  guigie  lurougu  elled  at  the  royal  pew ;  that  during  the  service  no  the  beneficent  work  marked  out  for  it  by  its  table  entertainmentreceived  from  pastorCourtney 

its  streets  but  for  the  dykes  built  up  by  these  q^q  i,J^g  been  lifted  from  the  royal  occupants,  and  -u;.,  UenataMnr  miv  ii  hnnnr  bio  mem.  Smith  and  his  people.  Tne  opening  sermon,  preach- 

Christian  churches  to  keep  Tiack  the  tide  ?  that  every  movement,  every  expression,  has  been  ’  f  /  .  u  i  -a  retiring  moderator,  the  Rev.  E.  K  Fish, 

Peonle  who  are  conslanllv  comulainimr  at  the  watched  and  noted.  Moreover,  when  her  Majesty  ory,  and  the  good  works  of  those  who  helpit  was  a  model  for  purity  of  diction,  logical  clearness, 

,4a®Tu  „  has  left  the  church  it  has  been  known  that  stran-  forward !  and  faithful  .le  .ling  with  all  protossing  Christians 

little  headway  Christianity  is  making,  and  ggrg  from  London  and  America  have  made  rapidly  »utt  -djv  who  have  consciences.  BrotherFish  is  at  present 

condemning  the  churches  for  not  doing  more  for  the  front  seat  in  the  gallery,  and  have  sat  Secretary  Roberts  of  the  Home  Board,  who  without  charge,  and  his  address  is  Leroy,  N.  Y. 


Rider,  and  a  symposium  on  “The  Suppression  ^‘*®  h®"  b«®®  f®*-  '®®®y 
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Strike  these  out  of  existence,  obliterate,  if  pos-  ship  In  Crathie  Church.  The  desire  which  seizes  The  golden  wedding  of  Judge  and  Mrs.  Hen-  Mtoh!  ’  He  Ims  mrde  many  and  waroT^^^^  dur- 
Bible,  every  moral  element  they  have  contribu-  *^^*^^ant^of*^cburch^accom^odatron”at  Taylor  was  commemorated  in  Cannn-  Ing  his  ministry  in  Rose. 

ted  to  the  general  atmosphere  of  the  city,  and  Braemar”  or  Ballater.  *StiU,  rnultitodesVm  bo  daigua,  where  most  of  their  married  life  has  Florida.— Extensive  repairs  and  renovations 
it  would  be  impossible  to  live  here  without  satisfied  with  no  services  but  those  of  Crathie.  been  spent,  on  Wednesday,  4th  inst.  About  h®J(®  ^^Phnrnh  ?r'av  a  t  T'/m-k  ft^Vas 

moral  contamination  and  degradation.  It  is  J!*®  ®^®^"®  c®®  incidents  height-  receWed  a  tin  roof  and  a 'coat  of  paint.  '  Tlie  au- 

thA  th«  A.IAT7  ifo  days  has  growu  to  Something  like  8,  uuisance.  It  the  eniovnient  of  this  occasion.  .Tiidtre  Vipo  lift  fn  11x7  o.iifl 


easy  to  expatiate  on  the  vices  of  tbe  city,  its 
miles  of  drinking  saloons,  its  hundreds  of  gam- 


iittie  neaaway  onrisuaniiy  is  maaing,  ana  ggrg  from  London  and  America  have  made  rapidly  »u  tt  -djv  who  have  consciences.  BrotherFish  is  at  present 

condemning  the  churches  for  not  doing  more  for  the  front  seat  in  the  gallery,  and  have  sat  Secretary  Roberts  of  the  Home  Board,  who  without  charge,  and  his  address  is  Leroy,  N.  Y. 
to  transform  society,  forget  that  a  great  part  of  down  in  it,  just  in  order  to  say  that  they  had  sat  remained  here  at  his  desk  until  late  in  the  Three  of  our  churches,  formerly  content  with  the 

the  work  ot  Chrlstlao  ieeUtutiooe,  trom  the  ne-  "XSe'd'lwtlhflelJie."'  “  ““  ®‘“*’  ‘l  w  ’’'“'I  “k  f  7““;  ISrtl’lSlSmY'stLlS'S  S  ‘’TtaKot 


cessityof  the  case,  must  be  restraining;  they  are  .  ,,  .  tpupT  nfiAn  WnriH  iiAOnA«nHiAi 

preventives  of  evil;  they  are  powerful  brakes  a  ^  auT  ^®f from,  and  we  believe  purposes  visiting  the  ted  at  Poitville  on  the  27th  ult.,  according  to  ar- 

A, _ . _ _ A _ A»_s/» _ t _ not  attend  Crathie  Church  on  Sunday,  the  1st  inst.  ochnnia  in  TTfah  on  his  w.av  home.  He  will  he  rana:eraents  of  Presbytery,  in  the  settlement  of 


couver,  on  the  Pacific  coast,  when  last  heard  these  contemplated  installations  was  consuinma- 


on  the  car  of  progress  to  stop  it  from  running  ^  ^  Crathie  Church  on  Sunday,  the  1st  inst.  g^.jjool3  in  Utah  on  his  way  home.  He  will  be  ran-ements  of  Presbytery,  in  the  settlement  of 

on  the  ^r  ot  progress  to  stop  it  from  running  service  was  conducted  at  Balmoral  Castle  by  a  :„n„rA  on  encourasine  word  and  influ-  church.  Rev.  David 

down  the  steep  grade  to  a  lower  plane.  Take  „  Jamea  MacGre-or  of  St  Cuthbert’s  Edin-  8®r® wora  ana  inllu  winters  of  Glean  preached  an  excellent  sermon  in 
away  these  blocks  behind  the  wheels,  and  our  a  "  u  t»  -m-  "  k  "  ai  '  u  a  ®®®®  wherever  he  goes.  his  usual  effective  manner,  which  commanded  un- 

citv  life  would  deteriorate  into  a  cultivated  bar-  Dr.  MacGregor  subsequently  preached  at  rr  i  n  .  u  tt  -da  a  abated  attention  to  the  end.  The  moderator  (Rev. 

city  me  wouia  aeieno  e  into  a  cuiiivaiea  oar  crathie  Church,  when  the  Aborgeldie  pew  was  oo-  Secretary  Kendall  of  the  Home  Board  expects  j.  c.  Taylor)  presided  and  constituted  the  pasto- 

barism  in  a  single  decade.  cupied  by  the  Prince  and  Princess  of  Wales  and  to  be  able  to  look  in  upon  the  Synods  of  New  ral  relation,  and  also,  in  the  absence  of  one  depu- 

There  are  luatters  which  no  statistics  can  re-  <;heii  sons.  Wo  have  notone  word  of  excuse  for  York  and  Pennsylvania.  The  former  assem-  ted  foithatservice,  charged  the  pastor.  Thech^ge 

port.  The  general  account  of  our  places  of  ^hose  who  go  to  the  House  of  God  to  satisfy  a  bled  at  Utica  on  the  evening  of  the  17th,  and  SScVarPortvme^ind^^^^^^^ 

Amusement  I.  that  withiD  ten  years  there  has  a  distinguished  persL,  was  opeaed  by  a  sermoh  by  Bey.  H.  A.  Nelson,  '  *  aT) 

been  a  marked  improvement  in  1®®*^  moral  QyggQ  qj.  president.  Their  object  is  unworthy  and  the  latter  at  Harrisburg  on  the  evening  of  NEW  JERSEY. 

nn“fn  Wtoter^  v^^L-^asLrTd  thlit  here! n  P’’®®®°®®  rud®®®®®.  even  though  they  the  19th,  the  Rev.  Henry  S.  Butler  preaching.  doveb—Ou  Oct.  811.,  Rev.  W.  W.  Halloway  Jr. 

up  to  last  Winter,  we  ar^  assurea  tnat  nere  in  refrain  from  the  acts  above  named.  _  _  .  ^  .  oreached  his  sixth  anniversary  sermon  as  pastor 


city  life  would  deteriorate  into  a  cultivated  bar 
barism  in  a  single  decade. 

There  are  luatters  which  no  statistics  can  re 


New  York  an  indecent  play  would  be  hissed  The  Rev.  A.  L.  I 

from  any  stage.  The  theatres  are  not  Christian  Pa.,  preached  in  thi 

places,  but  there  is  so  much  diffused  Ghrisian-  EDITORIAL  NOTES.  on  Sunday  last.  He 

ity  here,  that  they  dare  not  put  lewdness  and  The  matter  of  the  eligibility  of  Ruling  Elders  month,  having  prei 
depravity  on  exhibition.  to  the  office  and  honor  of  Moderator  of  Presby-  bill  country  of  Moi 

The  tone  of  society  has  perceptibly  improv-  tery,  was  again  brought  up  at  the  meeting  of  more  a  resort  for  pe 
ed  in  many  respects.  Depravity  is  branded  the  Presbytery  of  London,  Eug.,  on  the  3d  in-  i®g  ib®  bot  months, 
as  indecent  and  vulgar,  even  in  circles  not  slant,  when  Mr.  John  Bell  moved  to  renew  the  ••vTr.Kyyri  “iatiT 


and  tne  latter  at  narnsourg  on  tne  evening  or  NEW  JERSEY, 

the  19th,  the  Rev.  Henry  S.  Butler  preaching.  Dover.- On  Oct.  8lli,  Rev.  W.  W.  Halloway  Jr. 

^  a  -r  r.  A  •  a  prcached  his  sixth  anniversary  sermon  as  pastor 

The  Rev.  A.  L.  Benton,  now  of  Montrose,  of  this  church.  During  the  year  just  closed  twen- 
Pa.,  preached  in  the  Brick  Church,  this  city,  ty-tour  members  were  added,  twelve  by  certificate 
on  Sunday  last.  He  is  taking  his  vacation  this  and  twelve  by  .confession,  making  a  not  gain  of 


Thematterof  the  eligibility  of  Ruling  Elders  month,  having  preached  all  Summer  io  the  82®^®”'on?eSM-^maklnrthe 
to  the  office  and  honor  of  Moderator  of  Presby-  bill  country  of  Montrose,  which  is  more  and  members  259.  In  benevolent  work  the  church  did 
tery,  was  again  brought  up  at  the  meeting  of  more  a  resort  for  people  from  all  sections  dur-  better  than  for  many  years.  A  new  plan  was 
the  Presbytery  of  London,  Eug.,  on  the  3d  in-  ing  the  hot  months.  adopted  of  monthly  subscriptions,  and  p48  was 

V  u  T  u  ^  1 A  Ai  -  the  resulf,  as  against  $406  In  the  iireceding  year. 

Slant,  when  Mr.  John  Bell  moved  to  renew  the  ..  jj^body  ”  is  the  decidedly  negative  title  of  I"  tbe  home  work,  a  great  deal  was  done  through 


..  „  J,  ,  J  au  a  j  u  aau  t.  1-  J  Ai  T.  u-  T71  ..AAA.va.  Thatuny  one  who  begins  to  read  it  church  audience-room.  Several  hundred  dollars 

they  are  dlscusted  in  society  and  on  the  street;  argued  that  the  Ruling  and  the  Preaching  El-  ^  ^  were  also  contribnted  tor  the  work  of  the  Trus- 

they  pervade  literature.  The  late  Dr.  Bellows  der  are  equals,  and  said  it  was  contrary  to  h  ho  i  .k  h  i  nr  i  'th  i  tet-s,  besid  the  ordinary  income.  In  all  this  there 

once  said,  pointing  to  the  beautiful  spire  of  precedent,  so  far  as  Eugland  was  concerned,  ®  ^  ’  ®®®®  was  cause  for  thanksgiving  to  Him  without  whom 

aua.  u  u  -a  «a  j-  a  A  .1.  »  ■  I  1  u  I  1  J  4  It  -ui  without  saying.  Miss  Warner  always  writes  alt  work  is  vain ;  and  bolh  pastor  and  people  are 

I  w  ,"°T  I  ';  l««llg.bl6  ^  ^  3 J  ”,  coNgretulated  on  ihi^  noblo  wolk  keen,. 

Square,  1  tell  you  this  city  is  being  saved  and  for  the  Moderator  s  chair.  Tbe  decision  of  tbe  - - -  piished. 

educated  by  its  steeples.”  Even  people  who  do  last  Synod  was  a  step  in  the  direction  of  Sacer-  The  meetings  held  by  Messrs.  Moody  and  ATLANTioCiTY.—Dr.A.Brodheadwasmodera- 
not  go  inside  of  the  churches,  get  a  virtue  from  dotalism.  Mr.  Berry  seconded  the  transmis-  Sankey  just  before  leaving  England  for  Paris —  tor  of  the  West  Jersey  Presbytery,  which  mot  In 
them  they  hardly  know  of.  Who  can  estimate  slon  of  the  overture.  Dr.  Morison  moved  that  at  Plymouth  and  Daveupori— were  attended  m  ^the^'ftesbvtery  <d  Mbany' arnTRe^ 

the  amount  of  vital  influences  diffused  and  ra-  it  be  not  transmitted.  It  was,  he  said,  opjios-  by  enormous  crowds.  On  one  occasion  after  Edward  Brvan  dismissed  to^ that  of  Genesee  Val- 
diated  by  an  active  business  man  who  is  thor-  ed  to  the  practice  of  the  great  Presbyterian  an  address  on  the  evils  of  procrastination,  no  ley.  Rev.  L.  0.  Baker,  the  first  and  only  pastor  of 
ougbly  saturated  with  Christian  ideas  and  sen-  Churches  of  Scotland,  and  also  to  Scripture  it-  fewer  than  180  people  rose  for  prayers.  ’  the  Second  Church  of  Camden,  organized  in  1860, 


to  be  congratulated  on  the  noble  work  accom¬ 
plished. 

Atlantic  City. — Dr.  A.  Brodhead  was  modera- 


timents  ?  We  have  more  than  once  beard  self,  that  the  office  should  be  filled  by  other 


-  resigned  his  charge,  to  take  effect  after  the  first 

Dr.  C.  S.  Robinson  of  the  Memorial  Church  Sabbath  of  November.  Mr.  William  H.  Bancroft 


men  tell  how  the  high  Christian  standard  of  a  than  an  ordained  minister.  Mr.  O.  B.  Bruce  jjgg  returned  from  a  Summer  stient  ahroail  of  the  same  church  was  received  as  a  candidate 
merchant  affected  the  clerks  in  his  employ-  seconded  the  amendment.  Mr.  Carruthers  and  and  entered  upon  his  pastoral  duties  with  re-  tor  the  ministry.  A  report  by  the  StamI ing  Com¬ 
ment;  how  his  gentlemanly  bearing  and  cour-  Mr.  Donald  Matheson,  on  the  other  hand,  held  newed  health.  _ mlitee  on  Benevolence  brought  out  discussion. 


tesy  softened  and  refined  them ;  how  his  oon-  that  Scripture  was  in  favor  of  both  Preaching  The  American  Instit.i 
duct  influenced  theirs;  how  they  were  held  and  Ruling  elders  being  eligible.  On  a  vote  phy— at  the  head  of  wii 
back  from  vicious  courses  and  stimulated  to  do  being  taken,  fifteen  voted  for  the  transmission  nave  a  course  of  WliiU 
well,  by  the  hope  of  his  approval.  There  is  an  of  the  overture,  and  twenty- one  against  its  ref-  be^ipaitiK  month. 
Invisible  pulpit  in  every  Qhristian  merchant’s  erence  to  Synod— carrying  the  adverse  motion  Joseph  Cook  is  e 

oounting-room.  People  mq|-  not  go  to  the  res-  by  six  majority.  Francisco  from  Austral 


newed  health.  mlitee  on  Benevolence  brought  out  discussion, 

- -  and  the  suggestions  of  the  General  Assembly 

The  American  Institute  of  Christian  Phlloso-  Committee  were  urged, 
phy— at  the  head  of  which  is  Dr.  Deems— is  to  awaut? 

have  a  course  of  Winter  lectures  in  this  city,  l>1!.l, a wAisi;.. 

beginning  next  mouth.  Wilmington. — Dr.  J.  Howard  Nixon,  pastor  of 

— -  the  Ceuiral  Church,  has  been  elected  Professor  of 

Mr.  Joseph  Cook  is  expected  to  arrive  in  San  Rhetoric  in  the  collegiate  department,  and  of 
Francisco  from  Australia  by  the  next  steamer.  Homiletics  In  the  theological  department  ot  the 


Lincoln  University  at  Oxford,  Penn.  The  chair  Is 
endowed  by  William  E.  Dodge  of  New  York,  and 
was  formerly  filled  by  Dr.  C.  R.  Gregory,  deceased. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

Philadelphia. — Rev.  John  Hemphill,  pastor  of 
Calvary  Church,  San  Francisco,  accepts  the  call  of 
West  Arch-street  Church,  which  has  been  a  long 
time  vacant.  He  has  done  a  good  work  in  the 
leading  church  of  San  Francisco,  and  will  be 
warmly  welcomed  at  the  East. 

■'  The  Leverington  Church  held  interesting  services 
on  the  17th  ult.,  at  the  installation  of  Rev.  J.  W. 
Kirk.  The  appointments  were  Rev.  J.  W.  Teal, 
moderator;  Rev.  W.  J.  Chiche-ster,  preacher;  Rev. 
Dr.  Joseph  Beggs,  charging  the  pastor;  and  Rev. 
Dr.  W.  B.  Noble,  the  people. 

Pittsburg.- The  First  Church  of  this  city  will 
celebrate  its  one  hundredth  anniversary  next  year. 
The  Third  will  celebrate  its  semi-centennial  anni¬ 
versary  next  March.  All  the  pastors  of  the  Third 
are  now  living,  and  expect  to  be  present,  viz :  Rev. 
Drs.  Riddle,  Kendall,  Johnson,  Noble,  Kellogg, 
Thompson,  and  Cowan  (pastor-elect).  These  can 
but  prove  grand  occasions. 

Cabbondale. — Arrangements  are  made  for  the 
installation  of  Rev.  Gustavus  R.  Alden  over  this 
congregation  on  Nov.  16th.  Rev.  A.  L.  Benton  of 
Montrose  will  preach  the  sermon ;  Rev.  F.  B. 
Hodge  of  Wilkesbarre  will  charge  the  pastor,  and 
Rev.  S.  C.  Logan,  D.D.,  of  Scranton,  the  people. 

Waynesboro. — Carlisle  Presbytery  met  in  this 
church  Oct.  3d,  and  was  opened  with  a  sermon  by 
Dr.  J.  Agnew  Crawford.  Dr.  T.  H.  Robinson 
preached  on  the  second  day  ot  its  sessions.  Rev. 

M.  C.  Bailey  was  dismissed  to  Presbytery  of  Bed¬ 
stone,  and  Rev.  R.  McPherson  to  Presbytery  of 
Pittsburg,  One  candidate  for  the  ministry  was 
received. 

The  Pbesbyteby  of  Pittsburgh  met  in  the 
Hebron  Church  on  Oct.  3d ;  and  Dr.  C.  L.  Thomp¬ 
son  was  dismissed  to  the  Presbytery  of  Osage,  and 
Rev.  Levi  Risher  to  the  Presbytery  of  Hunting¬ 
don.  Rev.  Robert  A.  Hill  was  received  from  the 
Presbytery  of  Albany.  Messrs.  Chas.  E.  Edwards, 
Chauncey  T.  Edwards,  William  P.  Braddock,  H. 
C.  Ferguson,  P.  Shepard,  and  John  D.  Davis  were 
received  under  the  care  of  Presbytery  as  candi¬ 
dates  for  the  ministry.  Messrs.  A.  M.  Buchanan 
and  J.  T.  Patterson,  licentiates  (the  first  of  the 
Presbytery  of  Washington,  and  the  second  of  the 
Presbytery  of  Steubenville),  were  received  upon 
certificates.  Mr.  John  D.  Davis  was  licensed  to 
preach  the  Gospel,  and  Messrs.  Buchanan  and 
Patterson  were  examined  with  a  view  to  ordina¬ 
tion.  The  examinations  were  sustained,  and  Mr. 
Buchanan  was  ordained  and  installed  pastor  of 
the  Hebron  Church,  and  arrangements  were  made 
for  the  ordination  and  installation  of  Mr.  Patter¬ 
son  over  the  Mingo  Church  on  Nov.  2d.  Arrange¬ 
ments  were  also  made  for  the  installation  of  Rev. 
B.  A.  Hill  over  the  Seventh  Church  of  Pittsburgh, 
on  the  13th.  The  pastoral  relation  between  Rev. 
Seth  R.  Gordon  and  the  Sharon  Church  was  dis¬ 
solved,  and  Mr.  Gordon  dismissed  to  the  Presby¬ 
tery  of  Blairsville,  he  having  accepted  a  call  to 
the  Church  of  Parnassus.  Action  was  taken  by 
Presbytery  looking  to  a  more  thorough  supervis¬ 
ion  of  vacant  churches  and  unemployed  ministers. 

MARYLAND. 

Baltimore. — Baltimore  Presbytery  assembled 
in  the  Second  Church,  Oct.  3,  and  dismissed  Rev. 
W.  A.  Hooper  to  Elizabeth  Presbytery.  A  call 
from  the  Church  of  Annapolis  was  accepted  by 
Rev.  Robert  H.  Williams;  his  installation  took 
place  on  the  12th.  The  public  meeting  of  Wed¬ 
nesday  evening  in  behalf  of  Sabbath -school  work, 
was  an  occasion  of  unusual  interest.  Addresses 
were  delivered  by  Revs.  Messrs.  Hartzell,  King, 
and  Branch.  Suitable  resolutions  were  passed  in 
view  of  the  death  of  Rev.  Jason  Rogers,  who  de¬ 
parted  this  life  suddenly  Sept.  27th,  1882. 

Faith  Chapel  enterprise  has  grown  so  rapidly 
under  the  pastoral  care  of  Rev.  J.  P.  Campbell 
(who  entered  upon  this  work  in  1878,  coming  from 
Princeton  Seminary)  that  a  new  church  is  to  be 
built,  costing  not  less  than  $30,000.  The  congre¬ 
gation  is  the  result  of  a  mission  started  in  1876  by 
the  First  Church,  in  a  building  formerly  used  as  a 
blacksmith  shop  at  the  corner  of  Gay  and  Chase 
streets.  Under  the  superintendence  of  Mr.  John 
V.  L.  Graham  and  Mr.  E.  H.  Perkins  Jr.,  the  mis¬ 
sion  school  grew  rapidly,  and  in  1878  numbered 
between  three  and  four  hundred  children.  With 
the  consent  of  the  Presbyterian  Association,  Faith 
Chapel  was  erected  on  the  Glendy  Burial  Ground, 
and  the  mission  transferred.  The  roll  of  the  Sun¬ 
day-school  now  contains  1,200  names,  and  there 
are  150  communicants.  The  Building  Commit¬ 
tee  is  John  y.  L.  Graham,  chairman ;  R.  H.  Smith, 
secretary;  George  8.  Brown,  John  L.  Reed,  and 
Rev.  J.  B.  Campbell.  The  church  will  be  about 
100  by  100  feet,  of  stone,  in  Romanesque  style, 
with  high  gables  and  spire.  The  interior  will  be 
elegantly  finished,  and  the  church  will  be  one  of 
the  handsomest  in  East  Baltimore. 

VIRGINIA. 

Washington  City  Presbytery  held  its  stated 
meeting  in  Manassas,  and  was  opened  with  a  ser¬ 
mon  by  Rev.  Edward  H.  Cumpston.  Dr.  Sunder¬ 
land  was  elected  moderator,  Mr.  Hugh  M.  Brown, 
licentiate,  was  dismissed  to  the  Presbytery  of 
New  York.  Mr.  Lionel  C.  Joell,  licentiate,  was 
dismissed  to  the  Presbytery  of  Fairfield,  S.  C., 
and  Mr.  Alfred  G.  Davis,  candidate,  to  the  same 
Presbytery.  Rev.  Dr.  William  A.  Bartlett  and 
Rev.  John  Dudley  were  received  from  the  Presby¬ 
tery  of  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  andarrangements  made 
for  Dr.  Bartlett’s  Installation  over  the  New  York- 
avenue  Church  in  Washington,  on  the  24th.  Res¬ 
olutions  were  adopted  expressing  gratification  in 
view  of  the  proposed  establishment  ot  fraternal 
relations  between  the  Northern  and  the  Southern 
Assemblies.  Appropriate  notice  was  taken  of  the 
decease  of  Rev.  James  S.  H.  Henderson,  one  of 
the  oldest  and  most  useful  members  of  Presbytery. 

WEST  VIRGINIA. 

Wheeling. — The  sixth  anniversary  sermon  of 
Dr.  I).  A.  Cunningham,  pastor  ol  the  First  Church, 
was  preached  on  Sept.  17.  During  his  settlement 
here  Dr.  Cunningiiam  has  received  116  persons  to 
the  church  by  confession  of  faith,  and  160  from 
other  churches;  making  in  all  276,  or  an  average 
of  46  additions  per  year.  Thirty-four  of  the  mem¬ 
bers  have  died.  Ho  has  attended  140  funerals, 
and  42  times  pronounced  the  marriage  ceremony; 
the  deaths  and  marriages  being  outside  of  his  con¬ 
gregation  in  many  cases.  According  to  a  rec- 
cord  kept,  ho  has  averaged  a  little  more  than  700 
pastoral  calls  each  year.  Twenty-one  adults  have 
been  baptized,  and  101  infants.  Two  ruling  elders 
were  chosen  by  the  people,  and  added  to  the  origi¬ 
nal  iiiimiter.  The  roll  of  the  church  is  now  441. 
The  Sahbaih-school  work  has  gone  steadily  for¬ 
ward.  The  church  is  indebied  to  its  Chiistiau 
workers  who  year  in  and  year  out  are  found  in 
their  places,  quite  beyond  estimate.  The  contri¬ 
butions  for  congregational  and  benevolent  pur¬ 
poses  have  bee  1  as  follows:  Homo  Missions, 
$6,346;  Foreign  Missions.  $6,601;  Education, 
$1,119;  Publication,  $621;  Church  Erection,  $327; 
Board  of  Ministerial  Relief,  $1,067 ;  Congregation¬ 
al,  $27,895';  Miscellaneous,  $2,664;  amounting  in 
all  to  $19,417,  or  an  average  per  year  of  $8,234. 
There  is  one  thing  about  this  church  which  is 
peculiarly  gratifying,  and  that  is  the  missionary 
spirit  which  has  been  developed  and  manifested, 
not  only  in  the  woik  at  liome,  but  also  abroad. 

MICHIGAN. 

Mt.  Pleasant. — Rev.  E.  G.  Cheeseman  of  Rose, 

N.  Y.,  has  accepted  a  c.ill  from  tlie  church  in  Mt. 
Pleasant,  and  will  at  once  enter  upon  his  work  in 
this  growing  field. 

INDIANA. 

Evansville. — Sunday,  Oct.  Ist,  was  an  eventful 
day  for  the  Walnut-street  Church,  as  it  marked  a 
transition  from  the  permanent  to  the  limited  el¬ 
dership,  and  witnessed  the  ordinal  ion  and  instal¬ 
lation  of  six  new  elders.  The  Session  had  been 
depleted  by  death  and  removal  till  only  two  elders 
remained — Drs.  Tyrrell  and  Sawyer.  Feeling  that 
younger  and  active  men  could  serve  the  church 
more  eflicienlly,  these  brethren  resigned  their  of¬ 
fice  as  ruling  eUiers,  and  recommentled  the  elec¬ 
tion  of  six  elders  on  the  limited  system.  They 
desired  to  serve  in  the  ranks  of  the  cliurcti  rai  her 
than  as  ollleers,  and  therefore  refused  a  reoiec- 
tion,  which  woulil  have  been  gladly  given  them. 
Their  successors  (elected  to  seive  In  coujdets  for 
three,  two,  and  niie  year  respecilvely)  are  as  fol¬ 
lows:  James  L.  Orr  and  J.  K.  Browiieller,  J.  N. 
Knox  and  J.  N.  McCoy,  L.  G.  Johnson  and  Byron 
Parsons.  Af  er  the  ordination,  the  retiring  elders, 
and  then  the  members  of  the  church,  took  the  new 
Session  by  the  hand,  and  with  deep  feeling  |)ledged 
them  their  hearty  support  in  the  grave  and  re¬ 
sponsible  position  which  they  had  accepted.  A 
largo  congregation  was  present,  and  great  interest 
was  manifested  throughout  tho  entire  service. 
The  minister  in  charge,  the  Rev.  S.  M.  Dodge, 
who  has  supplied  tho  pulpit  since  Christmas,  had 
occasionally  delivered  a  five  or  eight  minute  ser¬ 
mon  to  the  children  before  the  regular  sermon. 
On  this  occasion  he  announced  it  as  a  part  of  the 
regular  service  for  the  future,  and  preached  a 
short  sornion  on  the  golden  text  of  the  Sabbath- 
school  lesson  for  the  following  week.  It  interest¬ 
ed  old  and  young  alike,  and  ouuht  to  stimutale  an 
earnest  study  of  tlie  lesson  itself. 

Rockfield. — On  Sept.  22d  a  church  was  organ- 
ized  within  the  Presbytery  of  Crawfordsville.  It 
is  called  “Pleasant  Hill,”  and  consists  ot  twenty- 
two  members,  most  of  whom  have  been  members 
of  the  Rossville  church.  On  the  tollowlig  Sab¬ 
bath  they  held  services  in  their  new  building, 
which  was  then  dedicated,  j 


ILLINOIS. 

Macon. — The  address  of  Rev.  Joel  Kennedy  i_ 
changed  from  Avoca,  Iowa,  to  this  place,  of  which 
correspondents  will  please  take  notice. 

Petersburg. — From  the  Jacksonville  Daily  Jour 
nal  we  glean  the  following  facts  respecting  the 
meeting  of  Springfield  Presbytery,  which  conven¬ 
ed  in  the  Church  of  Petersburg,  Sept.  26th.  The 
opening  sermon  was  by  Rev.  Dr.  James  A.  Reed. 
Dr.  D.  S.  Johnson  was  elected  moderator,  and 
Rev.  Messrs.  George  B.  Black  and  R.  M.  L.  Bra¬ 
den  clerks.  There  were  received,  from  the  Pres¬ 
bytery  of  Chicago  Mr.  A.  H.  Trick,  a  licentiate  of 
that  body,  and  Rev.  Edward  S.  Fltz,  M.D.,  from 
the  Congregational  Church.  The  following  dis¬ 
missals  were  granted :  Rev.  J.  W.  Cecil  to  Pres¬ 
bytery  of  Logansport,  Ind.,  Jacob  I.  Gulick  to 
Presbytery  of  Monmouth,  N.  J.,  and  Rev.  John  C. 
Cherry  Holmes  to  Presbytery  of  Red  River  Valley, 
Dakota.  The  Central  Portuguese  Church  of  Jack¬ 
sonville  was  enrolled.  Dr.  W.  W.  Uarsha  was 
assigned  to  report  minute  upon  death  of  Rev. 
Dr.  Allen;  Rev.  S.  M.  Morton  and  Elder  Steven¬ 
son  a  committee  on  the  Narrative  of  the  State  of 
Religion;  Rev.  W.  H.  Prestley  a  committee  on 
Church  Assessment  for  Assembly  and  Synod  ex¬ 
penses  ;  and  Dr.  Reed  and  Elder  Gillespie  a  com¬ 
mittee  on  General  Assembly  Minutes.  The  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Education  was  instructed  to  ascertain 
the  facts  as  to  the  plans  of  Marcus  L.  Dougherty, 
a  student  under  care  of  Presbytery,  it  being  un¬ 
derstood  that  he  had  decided  for  the  'aw.  The 
consideration  of  the  report  of  the  Assembly’s 
Committee  on  the  Revision  of  the  Book  of  Disci¬ 
pline,  was  deferred  until  the  next  stated  meeting 
of  Prebytery. 

The  Presbytery  of  Schuyler  met  in  Prairie 
City  on  Sept.  19th.  Rev.  Abram  Steed  was  chosen 
moderator,  and  Rev.  Messrs.  S.  H.  Hyde  and  J.  T. 
Weir  clerks.  Rev.  Samuel  C.  Palmer  was  received 
from  the  Presbytery  of  Cincinnati,  and  Rev.  D.  T. 
McAuley  from  the  Presbytery  of  Emporia.  Mr. 
S.  D.  Westfall  was  received  as  a  candidate  for  tbe 
Gospel  ministry.  A  call  from  the  church  of  Eb- 
enezer  for  Rev.  J.  G.  Rankin  was  placed  in  bis 
hands ;  also  from  the  church  of  Rushville  for  the 
pastoral  services  of  Rev.  S.  C.  Palmer,  and  a  com¬ 
mittee  appointed  to  instal  him. 

Paxton. — The  church  at  Paxton  having  been 
without  a  pastor  since  January,  has  offered  to 
unite  with  the  Congregatlonalists. 

Braidwood. — Rev.  Franklin  W.  Adams  was  in¬ 
stalled  pastor  of  this  church  Sept.  20th.  Rev.  E. 
R.  Davis  presided.  A  former  pastor.  Rev.  Thomas 
M.  Gunn,  preached  the  sermon  and  gave  the  charge 
to  the  congregation,  and  Rev,  A.  V.  Gulick  deliv¬ 
ered  the  charge  to  the  pastor-elect. 

IOWA. 

Presbytery  of  Council  Bluffs  metatShenan- 
doah,  Sept.  26-29.  Rev,  George  R.  Carrol  was 
chosen  moderator.  The  pastoral  relations  were 
dissolved  between  Rev.  J.  R.  Brown  and  the 
church  of  Emerson,  and  Rev.  R.  M.  Coulter  and 
the  church  of  Malvern.  Rev.  Messrs.  James  A. 
Gerhard  was  dismissed  to  the  Presbytery  of  Platte, 
J.  L.  Jones  to  Presbytery  of  Syracuse,  W.  G.  Kep- 
hart  to  Presbytery  of  Southern  Dakota,  R.  M. 
Coulter  to  Presbytery  of  Omaha,  and  J.  P.  Preston 
to  Congregational  Association  of  Omaha.  T.  R. 
Lewis,  licentiate,  was  received  from  Presbytery  of 
Shenango,  and  C.  E.  Laughlin,  licentiate,  from 
Presbytery  of  Steubenville.  Mr,  C.  H.  Bruce,  licen- 
tiate,  was  examined  for  ordination,  and  his  exam¬ 
ination  unanimously  sustained.  His  ordination 
was  fixed  for  Oct.  18th,  at  Menlo.  Resolutions 
were  passed  expressive  of  joy  at  the  large  majori¬ 
ty  for  the  prohibitory  amendment,  and  pledging 
assistance  in  its  enforcement.  The  resignation  ot 
Rev.  R.  M.  Coulter  as  Permanent  Clerk  was  re¬ 
ceived,  and  Rev.  H.  B.  Dye  elected  to  fill  the  va¬ 
cancy. 

NEBRASKA. 

'  Nebraska  City.— Rev.  L.  D.  Wells  of  Fenton, 
Mich.,  has  accepted  the  call  of  this  church. 

KANSAS. 

New  Churches. — In  Emporia  Presbytery  two 
churches  were  organized  on  Sept.  24th — one  in 
Hartford,  Lyon  county,  which  begins  its  career 
with  thirteen  members;  the  other  eight  miles 
southwest  of  Hartford,  beginning  with  eighteen 
members.  In  each  of  these  churches  two  elders 
were  elected  on  the  representative  plan,  and  or¬ 
dained.  Rev.  Lafayette  Dudley  has  done  much  to 
bring  about  these  results. 

CONGREGATIONAL. 

Orthodox  or  HETERODOX.^^he  resignation  of 
Rev.  W.  F.  Crafts,  pastor  of  the  church  of  Chris¬ 
tian  Endeavor,  Hiooklyn,  was  not  accepted,  the 
vote  of  the  ohuroh  stauding  ninety-three  to  keep 
him,  and  slXty-four  to  let  him  go.  The  meeting 
of  the  Society  also  voted  by  acclamation  not  to 
accept  the  resignation.  Mr,  Crafts  has  therefore 
decided  to  remain.  Several  suggestions  are  put 
forth  as  entering  into  the  controversy,  but  the 
chief  one  is  whether  orthodoxy  shall  or  shall  not 
be  maintained,  Mr.  Crafts  being  outspoken  in  its 
vindication. 

Rev.  Samuel  Colcobd  has  resigned  the  charge 
ot  the  Puritan  Congregational  Church,  Brooklyn, 
to  take  effect  Nov.  1st.  He  expects  to  return 
to  the  work  left  by  him  in  New  York,  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  Chickering  Hall  services. 

A  New  Church. — The  church  in  Groton,  Tomp- 
kin.s  county,  N.  Y.,  has  decided  to  erect  a  new 
house  ot  worship.  Plans  have  been  adopted,  and 
proposals  for  its  building  solicited. 

Nebraska. — The  new  Minutes  of  the  General 
Association  bhow  the  number  of  churches  in  the 
State  to  be  137,  six  of  which  with  a  membership 
of  ninety-five  were  organized  during  the  year. 
Ten  houses  of  worship  were  dedicated,  nine  are 
nearly  or  quite  ready  for  deaication,  and  seven 
are  still  unfinished. 

I  'Vermont. — The  Minutes  of  the  Vermont  Gen¬ 
eral  Convention  report  197  churches  in  the  State, 
with  tifty-threesettled  and  ninety-four  acting  pas¬ 
tors.  The  total  membership  is  19,526,  a  loss  of 
328  timing  the  year;  pupils  in  ^bbtith-school, 
21,337;  benevolent  contributions,  $43,809.21 — a 
gain  of  $3,746.99  over  the  preceding  year. 

Nestobian  Students.— In  the  Sunday-school  of 
the  First  Church  of  Norwalk,  two  Nestorians  have 
been  members  of  a  Bible  class  taught  by  Rev.  S. 
B.  S.  Bissell.  They  have  been  working  through 
the  Summer  on  the  farm  of  two  deacons  of  the 
church,  that  they  might  earn  money  to  attend  the 
Union  Theological  Seminary  in  New  York,  where 
they  now  are. 

REFORMED. 

Jersey  City. — Among  the  questions  of  special 
interest  at  the  meeting  of  the  Classis  of  Bergen  in 
Park  Church,  was  that  ot  admitting  the  “  Martha 
Institute”  of  Hobokon  as  a  classical  academy  un¬ 
der  the  care  of  the  Classis.  It  is  designed  to  make 
this  successful  “Institute”  a  preparatory  school 
for  tho  education  of  a  German  ministry. 

A  New  Professorship. — The  Christian  Intelli¬ 
gencer  says  it  Is  understood  that  fifty  thousand 
dollars  have  been  proviiled  for  in  the  will  of  the 
late  Col.  Gardner  A.  Sage  to  establish  a  new  pro- 
ffssorstiip  in  tho  Tneological  Seminary  at  New 
Brunswick. 

Mb.  Wm.  C.  Allen  was  ordained  and  installed 
pasi or  of  the  church  in  York,  Livingston  county, 
on  Thursday,  28th  ult.,  Rev.  Messrs.  Wullaco  of 
Syracuse,  Graham  of  Rochester,  and  Allen  of  Stir¬ 
ling  conducting  the  appropriate  and  impressive 
services.  They  have  been  without  a  minister 
since  tbe  resignation  of  Rev.  Samuel  Bowden, 
some  two  years  ago. 

EPISCOPAL. 

Bishop  John  Adams  Paddook  of  Washington 
Territory,  being  necessarily  in  this  part  of  the 
country  on  a  lengthened  visit,  has  taken  board  for 
himself  and  family  at  No.  197  Clinton  street, 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

An  Excellent  Proposal. — The  Churchman 
proposes  that  the  coming  centennial  year  of  the 
Episcopal  Church  in  this  country  be  observed  by 
removing  all  debt  from  its  3,000  parishes. 

Christian  Fraternity  — Tho  Bishop  of  Liver¬ 
pool  (Dr.  Ryle)  incurred  the  displeasure  ot  the 
English  Ritualists  by  preaching  in  a  Presbyterian 
church  at  Blair  Athole,  Scotland,  during  hls  holi¬ 
days. 

Rev.  Dr.  O.  R.  Howard,  rector  of  St.  Thomas 
Church,  Bath,  N.  Y.,  for  tho  past  twenty-five 
years,  resigned  his  position  just  before  sailing  for 
Europe.  It  was  acc-pteJ  by  the  Vestry,  to  take 
effect  at  the  close  of  the  year. 

METHODIST. 

Brooklyn.  —  Forty-three  persons  connected 
thems-  Ives  with  the  Nos  rand-avenue  Ciiurch, 
Sabbath  before  last — tho  result  of  a  revival. 

Versions.— Rev.  W.  P.  Harrison,  Book  Editor 
of  tho  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  South,  has 
lorly-seven  versions  ot  the  Bible  in  bis  library. 

Dr.  Thomas  Guard,  pastor  of  the  Mount  Ver- 
noii-Place  Methodist  Church,  Baltimore,  died  on 
Sabbath  morniug  I  rum  the  effects  of  an  operation 
of  lithotomy,  on  tlie  iuesday  before.  Dr.  Guard 
was  for  five  years  pastor  of  churches  In  Sau  Fran¬ 
cisco  and  Oakland,  Cal.,  and  a  native  of  Ireland. 

BAPTIST. 

Theological  Students. — The  Southern  Bap¬ 
tist  Thfologbal  Semi,  ary  at  Louisville,  Ky., 
received  an  accession  ot  ninety-three  students — 
the  largest  number  at  any  session  in  its  bistory. 
Many  of  tbe  si  udents  are  meu  of  oonsiderable  ma¬ 
turity,  having  been  iu  pastoral  work  for  years. 
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MINNESOTA. 

*  St.  — At  the  recent  meeting  of  the  St. 

PauI  Presbytery,  the  Bev.  M.  D.  Edwards  of  this 
city  was  elected  stated  cleric,  to  succeed  Bev.  D. 
B.  Breed,  who  has  been  relieved  at  his  own  re¬ 
quest.  Correspondents  will  please  take  notice. 


JHartfages. 

Mosm — GnrraE— In  Congress,  Wayne  county,  Ohio, 
Oat.  7, 1883,  by  the  Rev.  John  H.  Augbey,  Mr.  Aukst 
Mosisb  and  Miss  Mast  Oikteb,  both  of  Congress. 

SOEiBRXB— FnAoo— At  Stamford,  Conn.,  Oct  6,  1883, 
by  the  bride’s  father.  Louise,  daughter  of  Rev.  Jared 
B.  Flagg.  DJ).,  to  CHABiiEs  Scbibneb,  of  New  York 
city. 


Beatt|g« 


(Linn  Grove) 
Newton, 


,  lit.  Vernon," 


Tort  Madison,  “ 

Davenport,  “ 

Clarlnda,  “ 

Eldora,  “ 

Middletown,  *' 

Pella, 

Molngona,  " 

La  Porte,  '  “ 

MecbanioBVllle,  “ 

Albion,  ■* 

Wintenet,  “ 

Sac  City,  •' 

Bethel,  *' 

Holland,  *■ 

(Polen's  Grove)  Webster  City 


#  Beebee— At  the  residence  of  his  son-in-law,  G.  L. 

'Pratt,  Oneonta,  N.  T.,  Sept.  35, 1883,  Daniel  Beebee  of 
Ouilford,  N.  T.,  ag)ed  90  years,  3  months,  and  38  days. 

w4iTE-At  BeU  Island,  Sept.  38, 1883,  Mrs.  Mabt  A., 
wife  of  Bev.  Samuel  J.  White,  D.D.,  of  Cornwall,  Conn. 
Mss.  White  was  bom  in  Unaailla,  N.  ¥.,  and  was  mar¬ 
ried  to  Dr.  White  Oct.  13,  1846.  For  nearly  thirty-six 
years  she  fulfilled  the  responsible  and  often  arduous 
dutiee  of  her  married  life  with  exemplary  fidelity.  She 
was  a  pradent  and  loving  wife,  a  tender  and  faithful 
mother,  a  brave  and  cheerful  companion,  and  an  effi¬ 
cient  helper  in  good  works.  “  The  heart  of  her  hus¬ 
band  ”  did  “  safely  trust  in  her,”  and  “  her  children 
arise  up  and  call  her  blessed.”  Her  end  vras  peace. 

Dabuno — Many  readers  of  The  Evangelist  have 
been  saddened  by  the  decease  of  Mrs.  Adeline  E. 
Dabuno,  the  wife  of  Bev.  Charles  C.  Darling^  and  mo¬ 
ther  of  (teneral  C.  W.  Darting  of  Utica.  Her  lovely 
Christian  character,  her  cultivated  mind,  and  her  kind 
and  gentle  disposition,  as  well  as  her  charming  man¬ 
ner,  will  ever  five  in  &e  memory  of  aU  those  friends 
whose  privUege  it  was  to  know  her.  Her  presence  was 
a  bleesmg.  She  has  gone  to  the  bright  home  to  which 
she  looked  forward  with  a  happy  confidence  in  her 
Saviour,  who  bad  promised  it ;  and  she  is  now  enioy- 
ing  the  full  fruition  of  a  beautiful  and  consecrated  life. 
For  more  than  fifty  years  she  had  been  an  exemplary 
member  of  the  Christian  Church,  and  although  a  deli¬ 
cate  constitution  had  prevented  great  activity  in  her 
Church  relations,  she  was  a  light  in  the  world,  refiect- 
ing  the  example  of  her  Saviour,  and  silently  attracting 
omen  to  the  cross  of  Christ.  Though  dead,  she  yet 
lives,  and  her  memory  will  long  be  fragrant,  as  well  as 

grecious,  to  the  large  circle  of  friends  who  now  mourn 
er  departure.  "  She  sleeps  in  Jesus,  and  in  the  morn¬ 
ing  of  the  resurrection  we  shall  awake  in  His  like¬ 
ness.”  Truly,  the  memory  of  the  Just  is  perfect. 


:Nrotfces* 


Presbyterian  Hospital.— The  Fourteenth  Anniversary 
of  the  Society  of  the  Presbyterian  Hospital  In  the  city  of 
Hew  York  will  be  held  at  the  Hospital,  70th  street,  east  of 
Madison  Avenue,  on  Thursday.  Sept.  38th,  at  SJ  P.  M. 
Interesting  addressee  may  be  expected,  and  the  Hospital 
will  be  open  tor  InspectloiL 

Home  Missions.— The  Ladles  of  the  Synodical  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Home  Missions  of  the  Synod  of  Harrisburg  will 
bold  their  annual  meeting  at  Carlisle,  Pa.,  Nov.  8th  and  9tb, 
to  which  all  members  of  the  Synodical  ^mmlttee  of  the 
Synod  of  Pennsylvania  are  invited.  Bach  church  in  the 
PTeebyteriee  of  Huntingdon,  Northumberland,  and  Wells- 
tioro,  is  requests  1  to  send  one  or  two  delegates,  and  each 
church  In  Carlisle  one  or  more.  All  delegates  wishing  en¬ 
tertainment,  will  please  send  their  names  to  Mrs.  George 
Norcross,  Carlisle,  Cumberland  county.  Pa.,  by  Nov.  let. 
A  visit  to  the  Indian  Training  School  at  that  place  is  pro¬ 
posed  for  Wednesday  afternoon.  Beduoed  railroad  fares 
will  be  secured.  If  possible. 

F.  A.  DTEB,  Synodical  Secretary. 

The  Synod  of  Baltimore  will  hereafter  meet  as  a 
representative  body  on  the  basis  of  one  minister  and  one 
ruling  elder  for  every  four  ministers  In  each  Presbytery 
respectively.  The  first  meeting  of  the  reorganized  Synod 
will  be  held  at  the  Alsqulth-street  church,  Baltimore,  open¬ 
ing  at  71  P.  M.  on  Friday,  Oct  30, 1883. 

JOHN  PTM  CABTEB,  Stated  Clerk. 

The  Presbytery  of  Genesee  will  meet  In  East  Pem¬ 
broke,  N.  T..  Oct.  34th,  at  10|  A.  M. 

J.  E.  NASSAU,  Stated  Clerk. 

Presbyterian  Chnrch  of  Malcom,  Iowa.— A  state¬ 
ment  01  the  oontrlbutions  received  by  the  Presbyterian 
Church  of  Malcom,  Iowa,  to  aid  in  rebuilding  the  church 
edifice,  which  was  destroyed  by  the  tornado  of  June  17th, 

The  S.  8.  of  Brick  Church,  Boebester,  N.  T . $600  00 

“  Presbyterian  church.  Oeneseo,  N.  Y .  36  00 

Ladles  Missionary  Society,  Brighton,  N.  Y .  30  00 

Hon.  W.  E.  Dodge,  New  York .  100  00 

Mrs.  Chloe  Wilcox,  Boebester,  N.  Y .  .  .  60  00 

Mrs.  P.  Griffin,  Ouilford  Centre,  N.  Y .  30  00 

K.  N.  O.,  Peekskill,  N.  Y .  6  00 

Friend.  Clinton,  N.  Y. . . .  10  00 

J.  Willlston,  Ashland,  N.  Y .  1  00 

Friend.  Clinton,  N.  J .  6  00 

PrMbyterlan  chnrch,  Indiana,  Pa .  10  00 

Curwlnsvllle.  Pa .  36  13 

Middleton,  Ohio .  .  83  00 

Londunvllle,  Ohio .  80  76 

Lima,  Ind .  9  30 

Friend.  Wabash,  lad . . .  .  9  00 

Friend,  Bay  City,  Mich .  100  00 

Friend.  Madi^on,  Wis.  .  100 

Fresbyterlan  church.  Fond  du  Lac,  Wls .  37  00 

St.  Peter,  Minn .  36  00 

Preston,  Hlnn . 11  00 

(House  of  Hope)  St.  Paul .  43  62 

Thomas  Ix>rd,  Chicago,  111 .  30  OO 

W.  H.  Cook,  Chicago,  Ill .  6  00 

Presbyterian  church  (Fourth),  Chioago,  HI .  308  82 

(First),  Chicago,  III .  160  00 

(Second),  Springfield,  Ill .  32  60 

EfflnMbam,  III .  10  00 

(Centre),  Presbytery  of  Bock  Blver .  28  to 

Dupage,  111 .  25  00 

(Newton),  Kingsbury,  IlL .  6  00 

Paw-»*aw  Grove,  III. .  35  46 

Monmouth,  III . 37  28 

Ellda  III .  62  00 

Mlllershurg,  Ill .  .  .  17  00 

Belle  Plain.  Kansas  .  3  60 

Huron,  Dakota .  8  46 

Plum  Creek,  Neb .  3  60 

Miss  C.  McKinley,  Ponca,  Neb  .  6  00 

PTMbyteriau  church,  Vlntou,  Iowa .  146  69 

iDdlanola,  Iowa .  61  36 


l>0WDER 

Absolutely  Pure. 

This  powder  never  varies.  A  marvel  of  purity,  strength 
and  wholesomenese.  More  economical  than  the  ordinary 
kinds,  and  cannot  be  sold  in  competition  with  the  multitude 
of  low  test,  short  weight,  alum  or  phosphate  powders.  Said 
only  in  cant.  ROTAL  BAKING  POWDEB  CO.,  106  Wall  St.,  N .  Y. 
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Birmingham,  Iowa. .  33  00 

Albla,  "  28  64 

Martlnsburg,  "  . i .  14  00 

Hamburgh,  “  8  00 

Carroll,  ••  30  05 

Washington,  “  89  03 

Dexter,  ••  16  00 

Calliope,  "  7  00 

Cedar  Rapids  (First),  Iowa .  126  16 

Cedar  Rapids  (Second),  "  .  101  26 

West  Liberty,  “  61  10 

Toledo,  .  ...  36  OO 

New  Sharon,  “  6  00 

Burlington,  “  50  00 

Mt.  Ternon,  ■*  78  86 

Malvern.  “  16  40 

(Tranquillity),  Traer,  “  .  60  00 

(Bed  Oa«(,  Stanwood,  '*  .  37  00 

Brooklyn,  “  87  10 

Knoxville,  "  33  06 

Ubertyvllle,  "  9  00 

Janesville,  "  16  00 

Kossutb,  “  10  33 

(Pine  Creek),  Wlnthrop,  “  .  29  34 


Reverie.  . 

Frontispiece,  drawn  by  Williak  Hamilton  Gibson. 

Early  Quakers  in  England  and 

Pennsylvania. 

By  Howabd  PILE,  apropos  of  the  two  hundredth  anniver¬ 
sary  of  William  Penn’s  landing  at  New  Castle.  With 
Eleven  Illustrations  from  the  author’s  drawings. 

Pordenone. 

A  Poem,  by  W.  D.  Howells,  illustrated.  ' 

Across  Iiota 

By  WILLIAM  Hamilton  Gibson.  With  Thirteen  Illustra¬ 
tions  from  the  author’s  drawings. 

Two  Poems  by  Herrick. 

Illustrated  by  E.  A.  Abbey. 

Southern  California. — IL 

By  WILLIAM  HENBY  BISHOP.  A  description  of  the  San 
Joaquin  Valley.  With  Thirteen  Illustrations. 

The  Home  of  the  Doones. 

By  KATE  Hillabd.  A  description  of  the  South  Devon 
Coast  as  associated  with  B.  D.  Blackmore’s  celebrated 
romance,  “  Lorna  Doone.”  illustrated. 

The  Bride’s  Toilet. 

A  Poem,  by  Ellen  Hackay  Hutchinson.  Illustrated. 

Autumn  Sketches. 

October  remlniscenoes  of  Manchester-by-the-Sea  (Massa¬ 
chusetts),  by  ALICE  G.  HOWE.  Illustrated. 

The  Vertical  Railway. 

By  W.  SLOANE  KENNEDY.  Illustrated. 

For  the  Major. 

A  new  Serial  Novel  by  Constance  Fenimobe  WooLSOn,  the 
anther  of  "Anne.”  Illustrated. 

Shandon  Bells. 

A  Novel,  by  William  Black.  Illustrated. 

Virginia  in  the  Colonial  Period. 

A  Social  and  Political  Study,  by  John  Fibke. 

The  Problem  of  Living  in  New  York. 

By  JUNIUS  Benbi  Bbowne. 

Short  Stories. 

THE  DOCTOR’S  HOUSE,  by  LIZZIE  W.  ChampNEY. 

HOW  ALUMINIUM  WON  THE  GRAND  PRIX,  by  WILLIAM 
B.  OBEENE. 

Poems 

By  WILL  CABLETON,  JAMES  BUBKE,  HABBI80N  ROBEBT- 
80N,  JULIET  C.  Mabsh,  and  Bobatio  Nelson  Powebs. 

Editor’s  Easy  Chair. 

The  Plea  of  Beactionists.- Mrs.  Kemble  and  Mrs.  Langtry. 
— Engllsb  Criticism  of  America. — The  Illumination  of 
Wealth. 

Editor’s  Literary  Record. 

Editor’s  Historical  Record. 

Bditor’s  Drawer. 

Bits  from  Burlington  (R.  J.  Bubdette).— Condor  (H.  0. 
Bunneb).— Bevised  Anecdotes  (Q.  T.  LAmigan). — To 
Hiss  M.  E.  A.  FEBGUBON  (H.  C.  Bunneb).— Aneodoies.— 
True  Honors  (Bessie  Chanoleb). 
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••PerAaps  the  most  judiciously  edited  magazine  in 
the  XDorld." — The  Nation,  N.  Y.,  September,  1882. 

THE  CENTURY 

NOVEMBEE. 

The  second  year  of  this  magazine  under  the  new 
name,  and  the  thirteenth  of  its  history,  opens  with 
a  number  which  may  be  said  to  contain 

REMARKABLE  LITERARY  ATTRACTIONS. 

Its  lllustratlOBS  include  eight  full-page  pictures. 

The  leading  features  are  as  follows : 

VENICE. 

By  Henry  James,  Jr. 

A  delightful  and  poetic  paper,  with  illustrations 
by  Rico,  Blum,  Brennan,  Francis  Lathrop,  Clara 
Montalba,  C.  0.  Coleman,  and  others. 

THE  BEGINNING  OF  A  NATION. 

By  Edward  Eggleston. 

The  first  of  an  illustrated  series  of  separate  pa¬ 
pers,  the  whole  forming  a  complete  history  of 
Life  in  the  Thirteen  Colonies.  The  present  arti¬ 
cle  describes  the  settlements  in  Virginia,  Sir  Wal¬ 
ter  Raleigh’s  expedition.  Captain  John  Smith’s  ex¬ 
ploits,  etc.  Fully  illustrated  from  designs  made 
by  John  White  in  1685. 

VICTOR  HUGO. 

By  Alphonse  Dandet. 

A  charming  tribute  to  the  great  Frenchman 
from  his  personal  friend  and  fellow  novelist. 
Translated  from  the  original  French,  which  was 
written  expressly  for  The  Century. 

THE  CHRISTIAN  LEAGUE  OF  CONNECTICUT. 

By  Washington  Gladden. 

The  first  paper  in  a  series  of  great  practical 
value  to  all  Christian  workers,  showing,  in  a  nar¬ 
rative  form,  how  a  league  of  churches  of  various 
deaomiuations  was  formed  in  a  Connecticut  town, 
what  kinds  of  work  it  attempted,  and  what  it  did 
not  attempt,  and  how  it  spread  throughout  the 
whole  State.  The  story  is  the  outcome  of  much 
study,  and  is  likely  to  have  important  results. 
»TH£  LEO-HOBSE  CLAIM.” 

A  Romance  of  the  Silver  Mines. 

By  Mary  Hallock  Foote. 

First  chapters  of  a  novelette  of  mining  life,  in 
four  or  five  parts,  to  be  illustrated  by  the  author. 

A  NEW  PROFESSION  FOR  WOMEN. 

An  account  of  the  iounding  and  work  of  the 
training-school  for  nurses  at  Bellevue  Hospital. 
Among  its  illustrations  is  a  frontispiece  portrait 
of  Florence  Nightingale,  engraved  by  Cole. 
ENGLAND. 

By  Charles  Dudley  Warner.  .  • 

An  interesting  essay  on  the  commanding  poslr 
tlon  of  England,  and  the  relations  of  EuglaiKi  ,to 
the  United  States.  ■ 

THE  LADY,  OR  THE  TIGER! 

By  Frank  R.  Stockton. 

An  exceedingly  droll  story  by  the  author  of 
“  Rudder  Grange.” 

HENRY  JAMES,  JR. 

By  W.  D.  Howells. 

A  sketch  of  Mr.  James’  literary  life,  and  an  en¬ 
tertaining  criticism  and  analysis  of  his  novels, 
with  a  full-page  portrait,  engraved  by  Cole. 

WOOD-ENGRAVING  FROM  NATURE. 

A  brief  paper  by  Eibridge  Kingsley,  describing 
an  accompanying  full-page  picture  of  a  New  Eng¬ 
land  forest,  engraved  by  him  direct  from  nature. 

IS  THE  JURY  SYSTEM  A  FAILURE  f 

By  Albert  Stickney. 

A  vigorous  article  by  the  author  of  “A  True  Re¬ 
public,”  pointing  out  the  defects  in  our  present 
jury  system,  and  suggesting  a  substitute  for  it. 

THE  GREAT  PERGAMON  ALTAR. 

A  paper  by  Mrs.  Lucy  M.  Mitchell,  describing 
the  recent  finding  of  the  altar  mentioned  in  the 
Revelation  as  the  throne  of  Satan.  Fully  illus¬ 
trated  with  engravings  of  the  sculptures,  and  in¬ 
cluding  a  full-page  cut  by  Kruell  of  au  ideal  bronze 
head  in  the  British  Museum. 

POEMS 

By  T.  W.  Higginson,  “  H.  H.,”  R.  W.  Gilder, 
and  others. 

DEPARTMENTS. 

Topics  of  the  Time. — Cooperation  in  Christian 
Work — The  Dreaded  American  Aristocracy — The 
Exodus  of  Lunatics — Wise  Benevolence. 

Literature. — Reviews  of  Bret  Harte’s  “Col¬ 
lected  Works,”  Underwood’s  “  Longfellow,”  etc. 

Home  and  Society. — The  Legal  Relations  of 
Mistress  and  Servant — Going  Abroad  for  an  Edu¬ 
cation — A  Young  Folks’  School  of  Observation — 
“To  Teach  the  Young  Idea  how  to  Shoot” — A 
Family  Ice-house. 

World’s  Work. — Boat  Propulsion — The  Water- 
phone — The  Music  Eiectrograph — New  Motors. 

Bric-a-Brac. — Narcissus  in  Camden  :  A  Satire 
on  the  Meeting  of  Oscar  Wilde  and  Walt  Whit¬ 
man  (Helen  Gray  Cone) — Pages  from  an  Album 
(poems  by  Robert  Browning  and  Henry  W.  Long¬ 
fellow). 

Publisher’s  Department. — An  illustrated  arti¬ 
cle  “  The  Century  Co’s  New  Home.” 

The  subscription  price  is  $4  a  year;  35  cents  a 
number.  Subscriptions  should  begin  with  this 
number,  and  to  enable  new  subscribers  to  com¬ 
mence  with  the  new  series  under  The  Century 
name,  we  make  the  following 

SPECIAL  OFFER. 

A  year’s  subscription  from  November,  1882,  and 
the  twelve  numbers  of  the  past  year,  unbound,  for 
$6.  A  subscription  and  the  numbers  bound  in  two 
elegant  volumes,  with  gilt  top,  $7.50. 

The  century  CO.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

NEW  S.  $.  BOOKS. 


Sugar  Greek,  Iowa .  35(10 

Gariieo’s  Grove,  "  .  36  04 

Humeeton,  “  5  so 

Dubuque  (First),  ”  83  00 

Fairfield,  “  . t .  36  00 

Muscatine,  "  10  36 

Iowa  City,  “  42  28 

Wlltop,  “  41  00 

OxforU,  “  35  00 

Bc«tt,  Falrvlew,  W.  Branch,  Iowa .  43  75 

Lenox  and  Plalte  Center,  “  .  25  67 

Dallna  and  Pleasant  I'laln,  “  18  40 

Morning  Sun  and  Oakland,  “  ...  43  16 

Hermon  and  Wa'oott,  “  45  00 

Summit  and  Bldrldge  "  20  00 

Adel  and  Waukee  “  32  30 

Preabyterlan  Ch.  and  Ladiee  Soc.  (German),  Indep..  25  00 

Ladles  Miss  Society,  Clarence,  Iowa . .  ..  .  10  00 

A.  H.  Miller,  Marshalltown,  “  10  00 

Bev.  £  R  Mills,  Nevada,  “  6  00 

Mrs  Bessie  Ely,  Cedar  Rapids,  “  . 2  00 

Mrs.  Neimann,  Tipton,  “  17  46 


PEaruNE 

BEST  THIN  ilNOWN  «« 

WASHmG«SliEAOHING 

n  MHO  01  toFT,  Kin  coiD  w>ni. 

BATES  LABOR,  TnOR  ud  SOAP  AKAZ- 
IKOLY,  and  gives  universal  saUzfaction. 

No  family,  rtoh  or  poor  shonid  be  wilbout  it. 

SoldbyaDGrooert.  BEWARE  of  imitations 
well  designed  to  mislead.  PBARUKB  U  ttie 
ONLY  SAFE  lalxK'- saving  compound,  and 
always  be-irs  the  above  symbol,  and  name  of 
‘  JAMBS  PYLE,  NEW  TORE. 

ABATOOA  SPRINGS.  -SB8.  mONOS’  SffirXSUL  IN871- 
lUTR  Popular  Snmair  Beaort.  Open  all  the  year. 
Table  and  appointments  11  .*st-cla8e.  Society  genial  and 
cultured.  The  reeon  of  tu  ny  eminent  persons  tor  net 
and  raereatloD.  Send  tor  leisnnoes. 


HARPER’S  PERIODICALS. 

Per  Year: 

HARPER’S  MAGAZINE . $4  00 

HARPER’S  WEEKLY .  4  00 

HARPER’S  BAZAR .  4  00 

The  THREE  above  publications . 10  00 

Any  TWO  above  named.  . .  7  00 

HARPER’S  YOUNG  PEOPLE....-; .  160 

HARPER’S  MAGAZINE,  ) 

} .  6  00 

HARPER’S  YdUNG  PEOPLE,  ) 

HARPER’S  FRANKLIN  SQUARE  LIBRARY,  One  Year 

(53  Numbers) . 10  00 

INDEX  TO  HABFEB’S  MAGAZINE,  VoIS.  I.  tO  LX.  8T0, 

Cloth .  4  00 

Postage  free  to  all  subscribers  in  the  United  States 
or  Canada. 

^  HARPER’S  FRANKLIN  SQUARE  LIBRARY :  a  weekly  pub¬ 
lication,  containing  works  oi  Travel,  Biography,  History, 
Fiction,  and  Poetry,  at  prices  ranging  from  10  to  26  cents 
per  number.  Full  list  of  Harper’ t  FramkUn  Square  Library 
will  be  luruished  gratuitously  on  application  to  Habpeb 
k  Bbothsbs.  Subscription  Price,  per  Year,  ol  63  Num¬ 
bers,  $10. 

49*  HARPER’S  CATALOGUE,  comprising  the  titles  of 
between  three  and  tour  thousand  volumes,  will  be  sent  by 
mall  on  receipt  of  Nine  Cents. 


1“  R  places  before  American  readers  what  the 
ablest  men  of  science  throughout  the  world  write 
about  their  meditations,  speculations,  and  discov- 


POPULAR  SCIENCE 
MONTHLY. 


Representing  the  best  Scientific  Talent 
of  Europe  and  America. 


BEGINNING  OF  A  NEW  YOLUHE. 


HARPER  &  BROTHERS,  Franklin  Square,  N.  Y. 


Our  new  cata- 
logue  will  tell  you 
how  safely,  easily  and 
cheaply  you  can  buy 
Y  clothing  for  men  or  boys 
by  mail.  Send  your  ad¬ 
dress,  and  we  will  forward  it 
by  return  post 

Wanamaker  &  Brown. 

Oak  Hall, 

Sixdi  and  Market  Stt.,  Philadelphia. 


This  magazine  draws  from  the  intellectual  re¬ 
sources  of  all  nations,  and  is  now  recognized  as 
the  most  successful  scientific  periodical  in  the 
world. 

Appealing  to  no  one  class,  it  is  patronized  by  in¬ 
telligent  readers  of  every  class  all  over  the  coun¬ 
try.  It  Is  widely  taken  by  the  cultivators  of  sci¬ 
ence  in  all  branches,  and  by  physicians,  engineers, 
scientific  farmers,  and  those  pursuing  the  mechan¬ 
ical  and  manufacturing  arts.  Thoughtful  clergy¬ 
men  find  it  indispensable,  and  are  extensively 
enumerated  among  its  subscribers.  Teachers, 
finding  its  discussions  of  the  scientific  principles 
of  education  invaluable,  are  among  its  most  lib¬ 
eral  supporters.  It  has  a  large  clientage  among 
the  lawyers,  and  it  is  not  easy  to  find  an  honest 
and  lodepeiident  student  of  politics  that  does  not 
read  It. 

The  reason  of  this  is  that  our  best  minds  are 
getting  tired  of  the  shallow  frivolities  of  sensa¬ 
tional  literature,  and  demand  a  magazine  that  ele¬ 
vates  the  standard  of  popular  reading  in  this  coun¬ 
try.  Science  is  the  great  agency  of  improvement 
in  this  age,  private  and  public,  individual,  social, 
professional,  and  industrial.  In  its  irresistible 
progress,  it  touches  everywhere,  and  affects  every¬ 
body.  It  gives  law  to  the  material  Interests  of 
the  oommunity,  and  modifies  its  ideas,  opinions, 
and  beliefs,  so  that  all  have  an  interest  in  being 
Informed  of  its  advancement.  Those,  therefore. 
Who  desire  to  know  what  is  going  on  in  the  world 
of  fought  in  these  stirring  times,  when  new 
knowledge  is  rapidly  extending,  and  old  errors 
are  giving  way,  will  find  that  they  can  only  keep 
informed  by  subscribing  for  The  Popular  Sci¬ 
ence  Monthly. 


papers  of  special  importance  BY 
Dr.  Frank  Hamilton,  Dr.  Nathan  Allen,  Dr. 
Manly  Miles,  Professor  Dn  Bois-Reymond, 
and  Grant  Allen. 


CONTENTS  FOR  NOVEMBER  -  FIRST  NUMBER  OF 
THE  NEW  VOLUME. 

SEWEE-GAS.  By  FBANK  HABTINOS  HAMILTON,  M.D.  This 
Vital  BUbJect  IB  bere  most  ably  reviewed,  and  the  only 
sate  method  with  dwellings  Is  pointed  out. 

THE  SCIENCE  OF  THE  PRESENT  PERIOD.  By  EMIL  DU 
BOIB-Betmond.  a  brilliant  and  profound  vindication 
of  Its  leading  tendencies. 

SOMS  CURIOUS  VEGETABLE  GROWTHS.  By  W.  H.  LAB- 
BABEB.  (Illustrated.) 

THE  LAW  OF  HUMAN  INCREASE.  By  NATHAN  ALLEN, 
P.f.,  LL.D.  Considered  with  reference  to  New  Eng- 
^^^jBMtanilly  degeneracy. 

SCIENCE  IN  RELATION  TO  THE  ARTS.  By  O.  W.  SIE¬ 
MENS,  F.B.S.  Ibe  address  of  the  President  of  the 
British  Association. 

PHYSIOGNOMIC  CURIOSITIES.  II.  By  Felix  L.  OSWALD, 
M.D.  Entertaining  and  humorous,  as  well  as  fresh 
and  instructive. 

THE  BRITISH  LION.  By  W.  BOYD  DAWKINB. 

SCIENTIFIC  FARMING  AT  BOTHAMSTED.  By  MANLY 
Miles,  M  D.  illustrating  a  pioneer  movement  In  sci¬ 
entific  agriculture. 

WHO  WAS  PBIMI I IVE  MAN  ?  By  Professor  Gbant  Allen. 
An  original  and  most  interesting  contribution  to  an  ob¬ 
scure  question. 

LIFE  AMONG  THE  BATTAS  OF  SUMATRA.  By  Dr.  A. 
SCHBEIBEB. 

SKETCH  OF  CHARLES  ADOLPHE  WURTZ.  (With  Por. 
trait.) 

CORRESPONDENCE. 

ED^DB’S  T.4BLB;  Mallock  and  bis  New  Science. 

LITERARY  NOTICES.— POPULAR  MI8CELLANY.-NOTES. 


NEW  BOOKS. 


Love  and  Friendship. 

By  Rev.  J.  F.  Dripps. 

Sq.  ISmo . Price,  SO  cts. 

In  the  Enemy’s  Country. 

16mo.  Illustrated . . . Price,  •!.  | 

The  Christian  Sabbath. 

By  Rev.  R.  L.  Dabney,  D.D. 

16mo . Price,  50  cts. 

New  Tracts. 

MANIFESTATIONS  OF  CHRIST. 

16mo . Price  8  cts. 

THE  MINISTERIAL  OFnCE. 

16mo . Price,  6  cts. 

THE  SOCIABLE,  THE  ENTERTAINMENT,  AND 
THE  BAZAR. 

A  DISCUSSION  OF  CHURCH  CUSTOMS. 

By  Ret.  Alfred  E.  Myers. 

16rao . Price,  10  cts. 

PROGRESS  OF  CHRISTIAN  MISSIONS. 

SZmo . Price  6  cts. 

Address  orders  to 

JOHN  A.  BLACK,  Business  Superintendent, 

Presbyterian  Board  of  Publication, 

1334  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


£.  Me;  &  Sons, 

Braid,  Allen  &  Orchard  Sts.,  New  YorL 

LADIES  KID  GLOVES, 

CUABniG 

REAL  ALEXANDRES. 

3  BUTTONS,  BLACKS  AND  COLORS . $1  60 

4  BUTTONS,  BLACKS  AND  COLORS .  1  90 

6  BUTTONS,  BLACKS  AND  COLORS .  2  36 

3  BUTTONS,  MISSES’, .  30 

SILK  DEPARTMENT. 


m  NEW  BXniiDING. 


Dr.  Green’s  New  Book. 

mm  AND  THE  PROPHETS. 

A  Review  of  Prof.  W.  Robertson  Smith  and  Dr.  A. 
Kuenen.  By  William  Henby  Gbben,  D.D.,  of 
j  Princeton.  12mo . $1  50 

Nobody. 

A  Story.  By  the  author  of  “The  Wide,  Wide 
World." . |1  76 

Criteria  of  Truth. 

Mccosa .  50 

The  Hunmn  Mind. 

Hamilton .  3  00 

Fifteen  ;  or,  Lydia’s  Happenings. 

By  Mrs.  Jennie  m.  Dbinkwateb  Conklin.  l2mo.  1  5# 

God’s  Light  on  Dark  Clouds. 

By  THEO.  L.  CUYLEB,  D.D.,  Of  Brooklyn .  76 

NEW  AND  CHNAP  EDITIONS. 

Hugh  Miller’s  Works.  12  vols  In  six  .  $9  06 

The  Suffering  Saviour.  Kbummacheb .  1  00 

Sunsets  on  the  Hebrew  Mountains.  MACDUFF.  1  00 

40  Years  in  the  Turkish  Empire.  PBIME .  1  60 

The  Claremont  Series.  By  A.  L.  O.  E.  10  vols...  8  60 

Dorothy  Cope.  Chableswobth .  .  1  60 

D’Aubigne's  Reformation.  6  vols  In  one .  1  00 

Hanna’s  Life  of  Christ .  2  60 

ROBERT  CARTER  &  BROTHERS, 

530  Broa&’way,  New  York. 

Any  of  the  above  sent  by  mail,  postage  prepaid,  on  receipt 
of  the  price. 

THE  CAMBRIDGE  BOOS 

OF 

POETRY  AND  SONG. 

An  Elegant  Volume  of  Poetical  Selections, 

FROM  ENGLISH  AND  AMERICAN  AUTHORS. 
Collected  and  Edited  by  Chablotte  Fiske  Bates  of 
Cambridge,  compiler  of  the  Longfellow  Birthday  Book,  etc. 
With  Steel  Portrait  of  Longfellow,  and  16  full-page  illus¬ 
trations  from  original  designs  by  Chubch,  Dielman, 
Fbedebickb,  Fenn,  Oiffobd,  Mubphy,  Schell,  Smillib, 
and  others.  Engraved  by  Geoboe  T.  Andbew. 

Over  900  pages,  royal  8vo. 

Cloth,  Full  Gilt.... $5,00  1  Halt  Morocco,  Gilt  Top..$T.60 
Pull  Morocco  Gilt.  10.00  Tree  Calf  Gilt . 12.00 


Printed  on  extra  calendered  paper,  with  golden  brown 
border  rules,  and  bound  with  designs  of  exquisite  beauty, 
illustrated  from  original  detignt  by  the  best  artists  In  the 
country,  and  containing  some  of  the  ehoieeit  poetry  of  the 
English  language,  the  beauty  of  this  volume  and  the  value 
of  the  selectlous  will  make  It  an  appropriate  Holiday  Gift 
or  a  valuable  work  for  library  reference. 

THUS.  ¥.  CROWELL  &  CO.,  Publishers, 

13  Astor  Place,  New  York, 
and  for  sale  by  all  booksellers. 

ADJUSTABLE  FRAMES 

For  drying  any  size  Lace  Curtains.  Curtain  Hangers. 

Pillow  Sham  Holders. 

H.  F.  MARSH,  No.  4  Seventh  Avenue. 


LARGE  LOT  COLORS  IN  RICH 
SILKS  IN  FINE  SHADES, 


DESIRABLE. 


98o. 


For  sale  by  all  booksellers.  60  cents  per  Num¬ 
ber;  S5  per  Annum. 

D.  APPLETON  &  CO.,  Publishers, 

'■  1,  3,  &  5  Bond  Street,  New  York. 


REGULAR  PRICES  $1.19  TO  $1.26. 

BROCADES,  BLACK  GROS  GRAIN,  BHADAME8,  kc., 
BARGAINS. 

TRIMMING  SILKS. 

BLACK  DAMIEB  SATINS,  BLACK  BABRE  SATINS, 
MILLINERY  PLUSHES,  98c.  PER  YARD. 

1,000  PIECES  (at  least)  OF  BLACK  AND  COLORS,  IN 
SILK  VELVETS  AT  80c.,  95c.,  $1.26,  $1  60  UP. 

FOB  SUITS— 22  INCHES  WIDE,  SUPERB  QUALITIES 
AND  COLORS.  * 

Black  Brocaded  Velvets  (Silk). 

MAGNIFICENT  PATTERNS,  $2.76,  $3.60,  $3.76,  $4— BAR¬ 
GAINS. 

NEW  SHADES  and  COLORS  BROCADED  SILK  VELVET. 
LOT  AT  $4;  selling  elsewhere  at  $6  and  $6.  >’ 

EXTRAORDINARY  BARGAINS 

IN  LADIES’,  MISSES’,  AND  CHILDREN’S 

HOSIERY  ANH  UNDERWEAR 

FULL  ASSORTMENT 

CiGTWBIGET  &  WARM’S 

UNDERWEAR. 

WE  HAVE  UNDOUBTEDLY  THE  LARGEST  AND  BEST 
ARRANGED 

DRY  GOODS  STORE 

IN  THIS  CITY. 

WE  HATE  ALREADY  ADDED 

SIX  BUILDINGS, 

From  311  1-2  to  317  Grand  Street,  to  onr 
front  on  Grand  Street,  with 

Three  New  Entrances. 

AND  ALTHOUGH  WE  EMPLOY 


W.  &  J.  SLOANE  OVER  1,500  CLERKS, 


QUIET  COEUEBS.  By  Howe  Benning.  A 
choice  story  for  young  people,  especially  for 
young  ladies  who  wish  to  be  something  and  do 
something  in  the  world,  12iuo.  373  pp.  5  cuts. 
$1.50. 

CAPTIVE,  YET  CONQUEBOB.  By  Miss 
Fannie  Hooker.  A  well-written  tale  ol  the  first 
Christian  century,  depicting  the  thrilling  events 
that  ended  In  the  fall  of  Jerusalem,  with  many 
charming  scenes  of  both  Jewish  and  Homan  home- 
life.  12mo.  392  pp.  4  cuts.  $1.50. 

V ICTOBY  AT  IiAST.  By  Miss  Trowbridge. 
A  good  temperance  story,  the  record  of  heroic 
resolution,  a  hard  flglit,  and  a  final  triumph  over 
a  fearful  habit.  12mo.  232  pp.  4  cuts.  $1. 

PEN  .  PICTpTBES  FBOH  LIFE.  Interest¬ 
ing  sketches  of  incidents  in  real  life,  illustrating 
Christian  life,  labors,  and  successes.  12iuo.  211 
pp.  9  cuts.  $1. 

UBIEBSTOCK.  By  Miss  Bates.  A  life-pic¬ 
ture  of  a  frontier  village— with  descriptions  ol  the 
plans  and  labors  by  which  the  field  was  won  for 
Christ.  12mo.  193  pp.  3  cuts.  90  cts. 

ILAWEUO :  The  Palm-Land.  Maiden.  By 
Bev.  B.  H.  Nassau,  M.D.  The  story  of  a  rescue 
from  heathenish  ignorance  to  a  happy  Christian 
life,  with  most  interesting  details  of  manners,  cus¬ 
toms,  etc.,  in  Africa.  16mo.  206  pp.  4  cuts. 

90  cts. 

JIM  BENTLEY’S  RESOLVE.  A  fine  tem¬ 
perance  tale,  the  story  of  a  brave  and  noble  lad, 
and  what  his  resolve  did  for  him,  16mo.  176  pp. 
3  cuts.  75  cts. 


AMERICAN  TRACT  SOCIETY, 

150  Nassau  St.,  N.  T.,  52  Bromfield  St.,  Boston, 
1512  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia,  75  State  St.,  . 
Rochester,  153  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago, 

757  Market  St.,  San  Franoisoo. 


Agra,  Mirzapore,  Nepaul,  Ferahan, 
Khorassan,  Oushak,  Ghiordes,  and 
other  Oriental  Carpets  and  Rugs ; 
also  Turkish  and  Persian  p]mbroide- 
ries. 

These  goods,  selected  by  their  own 
agents  in  the  P.ast,  are  offered  at  un¬ 
usually  low  prices. 

BROADWAY, 

Eighteenth  and  Nineteenth  Streets, 

NEW  YORK. 


Yet  we  find  ourselves  compelled  to  prepare  for 
further  extension,  thanks  to  a  dis- 
oeming  public. 

CALL  AND  EXAMINE 


GIANT  STOCK. 

THERE’S  NOTHING  EQUAL  TO  IT  IN  THIS  CITY. 

Trimmed  Hats, 


UNTRIMHED  MTS 

FINEST  FRENCH  FELTS,  44c.,  65g.,  95c.,  $1.18,  $1.26, 
ALL  COLORS. 

FINE  WOOL  FELTS,  35c.,  44c.,  65c.,  96c. 

FINEST  SULL-NAFPED  BEAVERS,  MOLESKIN,  AND 
BEAVER  UNDERBRIM  HATS  AND  BONNETS,  48c.,  76c., 
95c.,  $1.36,  $1.60,  $1.76. 

NOVELTIES  IN 


EDWIN  J.  DENNING,  velvet  m  plgsii  hats. 


HAVING  LARGELY  REPLENISHED 
THE  VARIOUS  DEPARTMENTS 
OP  THE  LATE  RETAIL  BUSINESS  OF 

A.  T.  STEWART  &  CO., 

NOW  OFFERS 

A  RICH  AND  VARIED  COLLECTION  OF 
FALL  AND  WINTER 

Dress  Fabrics, 

SILKS,  LACES,  SHAWLS, 

CLOAKS,  FURS, 

HOSIERY  AND  UNDERWEAR, 

CARPETS,  UPHOLSTERY,  Ik;., 

AT  VERY  LOW  PRICES. 

BROADWAY,  4tb  AVEXUE,  AND  lOTH  STREET. 


BONNETS  AND  TURBANS.  ALL  THE  LATEST  SHAPES 
AND  COLORS. 

IMMENSE  VARIETY  VELVET  TURBANS,  44c.,  56c.,  66c. 


To  avoid  the  difficulty  heretofore 
experienced  in  securing  harmony  in 
material  and  color  combination, 

Messrs.  JAMES  McCREERY  &  CO. 

have  provided  various  qualities  of 
plain  colored  goods,  matching  exactly 
in  weave  and  color  their  immense 
variety  of  Special  Novelties. 

Their  showing  of  Ottoman,  Gros 
d’ecosse,  Armure,  Gros  grain  and 
other  new  weayes  in  SILKS  AND 
SATINS  this  season  cannot  be  sur¬ 
passed  in  any  country  for  magnitude, 
variety  and  taste. 

JAMES  McCREERY  &  CO., 

Broadway,  Cor.  11th  Street, 

I  New  York  City. 


NO  EIPERIHENT !  A  RECOGNIZED  SUCCESS  ! 


LUSTRO 


' 'yyx///'/n  niiw  ^ 

IS  A  STANDARD  ARTICLE, 
Thoroughly  Tested,  Universally  Approved 
as  a  means  of  quickly,  and  without  labor,  restoring  or  pre¬ 
serving  unsullied  the  brightness  of 
Silverware,  Jewelry,  Nickel  Stove  Plates,  Plated 
Ware,  Show  Cases,  Jtc.,  Ac. 

BE  ON  YOUR  GUARD  AGAINST  IMITATIONS  I 

BROWN  BRO’mTc^ 

69  Wall  Street,  New  York. 

But  Ain)  Sell  Bili^  of  Exchakqb, 
Issue  Cohmebgial  and  Tbavellers’ 
Credits,  available  in  all  parts  of  the 
world.  Make  Teleoraphio  Transfers 
OP  Monet  TO  AND  FROM  Europe.  Makh 
CoLLECnONS  IN  ALL  FOREIGN  CoUN- 


SCHOOLS  AND  COLLEGES. 


Maiemoiselle  de  Janon's 

(Successor  and  former  Partner  of  the  late  IH^ss  Haines) 

French  and  English  Boarding  and  Day  School  tor  Young 
Ladies  and  Children,  No.  10  Gramercy  Park,  New  York, 
will  re-open  on  Thursday,  Sept.  28th,  1882.  Careful  train¬ 
ing  and  thorough  instruction  in  every  department.  French 
conversation  class  under  the  charge  of  Mme.  Alliot  Boy- 
mler.  Boys’  Glass  October  2d. 

NEW  YORK  CITY. 

CHARLIER  INSTITUTE. 

On  Central  Park. 

BOARDING  AND  DAY  SCHOOL  FOB  BOYS  AND  YOUNG 
HEN  OF  7  TO  20. 

The  Prospectus  contains  full  details. 

The  twenty-eighth  year  will  begin  on  Sept.  19th,  1882. 

Prof.  ELIE  OHARLIER,  Director. 

THE  COLLEGIATE  SCHOOL. 

[Founded  A.  D.  1820  ] 

No.  Z  East  60th  Street,  Central  Park,  New  York. 

Bev.  HENRY  B.  CHAPIN,  Ph.D.,  Principal. 

An  English  and  fdasslcal  Day  School  for  Boys  with 
Primary  Department.  The  sixty-tbird  school  year  begins 
Wednesday,  Sept.  20, 1882.  Circulars  seut  on  application. 

riHEWTNUT  STREET  SE.I’INARY. 

Miss  BONNEY  and  Miss  DILLAmPrlncinsls. 

Tbe  thirty-third  year  of  this  Boarding  and  Day 


FEATHER  HATS  AND  BONNETS. 


76c.,  96c.,  $1.26,  $1.60. 


EDVt.  RIDLEY  &  SDNS, 


Rye  seminary,  rye,  new  YORK.  For  par 
tlculars,  address  Mrs.  S.  J.  LIFE. 


Mrs.  S.  J.  LIFE. 


809,  811.  SUI.  813,  813;,  315,  3161,  817  GRAND  BTRIKT,'  _  ...  -  .  . 

<iuv,  2,  F  Peekskill  (N.  Y.)  Military  Academy.  For  circulars. 


66,  63,  60,  62  to  70  ALLEN  STREET, 
69,  61.  53  ORCHARD  STREET, 
NEW  YORK. 


The  school  of  the  Lackawanna,  Scran¬ 
ton,  Pa.  Fits  boys  tor  College  or  Business.  Five 
experienced  teachers.  Terms  moderate.  Address 
,  Rev.  THOMAS  H.  CANN. 


I  address  Ooi.  0.  J.  WRIGHT,  A.H  ,  Principal. 

CAYUGA  LAKE  MILITARY  ACADEMY,  Aurora. 
I  N.  Y.  Hal.  w.  A.  rUNT.  Prluolpal. 
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THB  HAUNTSD  HOV8K. 

By  Helaa  Brnee. 

This  ia  a  hasnled  hoaael  I  cannot  real 
Within  Ita  haUa,  or  In  Its  chambers  wide ; 

Too  many  shadowy,  nnlnrlted  (uests, 

Float  throngh  these  halls  and  through  these 
chambers  glide. 

They  come  I  they  come  from  the  remembered  past ; 
Thsy  haunt  the  threshold,  to  the  fireside  creep; 

The  deilrly  lored,  and  the  too  early  lost, 

With  eyes  of  tender  yearning,  sad  and  deep. 

One  comes  with  mild  reproaches  In  her  eyes. 

Her  snowy  garments  wars  bsslde  me  now ; 

One  from  the  gurgling  waters  seems  to  rise. 

With  wet  hair  clinging  round  his  pallid  brow. 

The  white-robed  Tlslon  stretches  forth  her  hand 
Towards  the  dripping  wand’ier  wan  and  wild, 

Asking  of  me,  as  cloud-llke  there  she  stands. 

Where  are  thy  brothers  T  O  my  child,  my  child !  ’* 

And  be  whose  hesry  eyes  reproachful  turn 
Their  gase  of  weary  sadness  full  on  mine. 

Whispers,  with  llpe  that  more  not,  words  that  bum 
Their  fadeless  Impress  on  my  spirit's  shrine : 

'  Sister,  why  dwellest  thou  here,  content  alone. 

Where  llring  lored  ones  may  not  dwell  with  thee. 

Whence  I  was  driven  to  find  a  grave  unknown. 

In  the  dark  waters  of  a  distant  sea  T  " 

Let  me  go  hence  I  Elsewhere  I  may  forget 
The  bitter  cup  I  drained  In  early  years  I 

But  here  I  taste  the  gall  and  wormwood  yet. 

Here  there  Is  naught  for  me  but  grief  and  tears. 


nrDiAir  women  at  their  annual  meeting. 

By  Mrs.  M.  B.  Norton. 

An  interesting  sight  was  that  in  the  church 
of  the  Indian  Mission  at  Flandrau,  Dakota, 
Friday  afternoon,  Sept.  22.  Hither  the  tribes 
had  come  up— from  far  Fort  Berthold  on  the 
Upper  Missouri;  from  Fort  Sully,  250  miles  to 
the  westward ;  from  Sisseton  Reservation  to  the 
North ;  from  Santee  Agency  and  Yankton  Agen¬ 
cy  in  the  valley  of  the  Missouri  on  the  Souths 
none  travelling  less  than  100  miles,  and  many 
much  more — to  attend  their  own  annual  Chris¬ 
tian  festival,  held  this  year  at  the  Flandrau 
Station. 

It  is  the  hour  for  the  woman’s  missionary 
meeting— three  o’clock.  A  cloud  of  dusky  faces 
gradually  fills  the  room.  Our  attention  is 
quickly  <iiverted  from  the  tout  ensemble  to  the 
study  of  individuals.  The  woman  who  has 
served  as  president  for  the  last  two  years  takes 
the  chair,  without  boldness,  without  hesitation. 
She  reads  a  chapter  from  her  Dakota  Bible, 
then,  reverently  standing,  offers  prayer.  After 
joining  in  the  singing  of  a  hymn  as  well  as  our 
stammering  pronunciation  of  the  Dakota  will 
allow,  we  leave  the  president  and  the  fair-faced 
Mrs.  Martha  Riggs  Morris  in  the  secretary’s 
chair  beside  her,  to  guide  the  meeting,  while, 
as  ears  serve  us  so  poorly  on  this  occasion,  we 
instinctively  make  eyes  do  double  duty. 

More  than  a  hundred  Christian  Indian  wo¬ 
men  are  gathered  here.  On  the  faces  of  some 
the  impress  of  ages  of  heathenism  is  more  ap¬ 
parent  to  a  casual  observer  than  the  radiance 
of  the  “new  creature  in  Christ  Jesus,’’  so  that 
it  is  with  slight  surprise  that  we  see  a  young 
lady  missionary  in  the  next  pew  greeting  a  wo¬ 
man  who  has  just  come  in  with  a  kiss  of  affec¬ 
tion.  There  is  visible  from  our  point  of  view 
but  one  pretty  face  in  the  room— that  of  a  young 
mother  who  looks  scarcely  twenty.  Her  face 
is  beautiful,  with  regular  features,  pleasant 
eyes,  smooth  bands  of  black  hair  drawn  away 
from  the  forehead,  and  a  transparent  look  to 
the  dark  skin.  A  touch  of  delicacy  and  fine 
taste  has  adjusted  the  rufifies  at  her  neck  and 
the  folds  of  the  scarlet  shawl  thrown  about  her 
shoulders.  She  listens  with  intelligent  atten¬ 
tion,  meantime  keeping  her  baby  quiet  by  deft 
little  motherly  ways.  Like  nearly  all  the  rest, 
she  wears  no  covering  of  the  head  but  nature’s 
owiL  _Tlifi  few  hp,ts  or  bonnets  in  the  congre¬ 
gation  are  worn  only  by  the  girls  or  younger 
women,  and  can  be  numbered  on  one’s  fingers. 
To  wear  one  is  the  last  thing  an  Indian  woman 
can  bring  herself  to  do.  All  wear  the  hair  in 
one  fashion,  plaited  in  loose  bands  hanging 
straight  down  on  either  side,  except  occasion¬ 
ally  an  elderly  woman  or  one  in  mourning,  who 
wears  it  dishevelled  after  the  old  custom. 
Shawls  are  universal,  the  wide  stripes,  fashion¬ 
able  a  few  years  ago,  seeming  to  have  the  pref¬ 
erence,  though  bright  woolen  plaids  are  also 
favorites.  Some  of  the  older  women  dress  in 
decorous  black  throughout,  and  one  near  me 
has  a  fine  soft  shawl  of  black  cashmere  with 
silken  fringe.  The  dresses  are  of  various  ma¬ 
terials,  prints  of  bright  colors  and  remarkably 
striking  patterns  predominating,  with  now  and 
again  a  quiet  brown  wool  or  a  black  alpaca. 
A  plain  bodice  and  a  full  skirt  with  a  fiounce 
at  the  bottom  is  the  prevailing  style.  Mocca¬ 
sins  are  worn  more  than  shoes. 

A  serene  benevolent  face  back  yonder  is 
bending  affectionately  over  somebody’s  baby 
-it  must  be  her  grandchild,  for  she  fondles  it 
with  a  kiss,  and  spoils  it  after  the  most  approv¬ 
ed  grandmotherly  fashion.  About  every  fifth 
woman  has  an  infant  in  her  arms— can  it  be 
that  the  race  is  dying  out  ?  That  the  little  ones 
fret,  and  sometimes  cry  lustily,  seems  to  dis¬ 
turb  neither  missionaries  nor  mothers— rarely 
is  one  taken  out  for  the  sake  of  quiet.  A  wo¬ 
man  near  the  front,  in  a  red  and  black  plaid 
shawl  and  a  showy  print,  rises  to  make  her 
speech.  The  babe  in  her  arms  has  been  asleep, 
but  is  rather  suddenly  awakened  by  its  mo¬ 
ther’s  change  of  posture.  It  nestles  good-na¬ 
turedly  at  first,  when  it  is  summarily  changed 
to  the  other  arm.  Then  it  frets  a  little,  and 
gaining  no  attention,  finally  bursts  into  a  loud 
and  steady  wail ;  but  all  the  while  the  mother 
talks  on  without  a  ripple  of  embarrassment, 
and  seemingly  unconscious  that  there  is  a  baby 
in  the  world. 

Those  babies  were  a  study  by  themselves. 
The  unmistakable  Indian  features  of  some 
would  not  allow  one  to  forget  the  question  of 
race  in  looking  at  them.  But  many  were  pretty 
little  things,  with  bright  black  eyes,  and  soft 
black  hair,  and  well-rounded  cheeks  and  tiny 
hands  and  engaging  baby  ways,  not  omitting 
the  infantile  manner  of  expressing  displeasure 
by  throwing  the  body  back  and  stiffening  the 
limbs,  which  is  not  confined  to  the  aboriginal 
baby.  One  thing  was  noticeable:  however 
poorly  the  mother  might  be  dressed,  however 
marked  the  struggle  which  had  been  necessary 
with  her  to  superinduce  the  garb  of  civilization, 
the  little  ones  were  all  well  dressed.  The  true 
mother’s  heart-beat  was  beneath  the  uncouth 
exterior— her  baby  should  not  be  behind  the 
best  of  her  neighbors.  The  little  prints  in 
baby  patterns  were  delicate  in  color,  the  white 
bibs  and  aprons  neat  as  need  be,  the  tiny  sun- 
bonnets  well  ruffled,  the  little  morocco  shoes 
bright  and  gay.  One  outshone  the  rest  in  the 
dignity  of  a  lace  bonnet  with  blue  ribbons, 
while  another  had  a  blanket  of  its  own  in  the 
form  of  a  cradle-quilt  pieced  in  red  and  green. 
One  mother  came  into  the  meeting  with  her 
little  one  carried  on  her  back  in  papoose  fiuh- 
ion ;  all  the  others  were  held  in  the  mother’s 
arms,  and  enfolded  in  her  shawl. 

The  spirit  of  the  meeting  seems  earnest  and 
devout,  albeit  a  ripple  of  laughter  sometimes 
is  heard  when  a  particularly  bright  remark  is 
made.  In  the  midst  of  the  proceedings,  at 
Mrs.  Morris’s  request,  a  woman  in  the  audience 
reverently  offers  prayer,  while  the  whole  com¬ 
pany  bow  their  heads.  Occasionally  they 
sing,  sometimes  a  modern  “  Gospel  hymn,’’ 
sometimes  an  old  standard  favorite.  And  how 
well  they  sing— everybody  with  a  Dakota  hymn 
book  or  withoutr-to  Miss  Thompson’s  accom¬ 
paniment  on  the  cabinet  organ ! 

What  have  they  accomplished  all  this  while  ? 


Ah,  I  muBt  ask  Mrs.  Morris  for  that.  It  is 
the  time  for  the  election  of  officers.  They  see 
no  reason  for  rotation  in  office ;  civil  service 
reform  would  find  eloquent  advocates  here. 
“Why  do  you  throw  my  aunt,  my  cousin, 
away?  Has  she  not  served  you  well  ?’’  “Yes; 
but  it  is  better  that  others  should  learn.  We 
will  now  vote  for  a  new  president  for  the  com¬ 
ing  year.’’  Nominations  are  made  from  vari¬ 
ous  parts  of  the  house — sometimes  two  are  on 
their  feet  at  once  endeavoring  to  get  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  the  imperturbable  President.  Mrs. 
Morris  calls  the  roll  of  the  delegates  present, 
and  records  their  votes  opposite  their  names. 
Who  but  one  born  and  reared  among  them, 
conversant  with  as  many  degrees  of  consan¬ 
guinity  as  a  Vermont  cousin  or  a  Nantucket 
maiden  aunt,  could  hold  the  helm  of  this  meet¬ 
ing  steady  while  hearing  the  bewildering  re¬ 
sponses  which  name  the  candidates  as  “  my 
sister-in-law,’’  “my  aunt,’’  “my  cousin,’’ 
leaving  the  indefatigable  Secretary  to  glance 
first  at  the  speaker,  then  at  the  relative  indica¬ 
ted,  and  then  from  her  own  intuitions  to  record 
the  name  and  residence  of  the  person  thus  re¬ 
ceiving  a  vote  ?  Nepotism  is  evidently  not  un¬ 
der  the  ban  of  public  opinion.  At  last  it  is  all 
settl?d.  Mrs.  Renville  is  elected  President, 
Mrs.  Morris  is  reelected  Secretary.  The  new 
President,  on  taking  the  chair,  is  greeted  by  a 
handshake  from  the  Secretary.  The  retiring 
President  seats  herself  near  me ;  but  my  eyes 
have  scarcely  noted  the  perfect  freshness  of 
her  blue  print  dress,  dotted  with  tiny  stars  like 
snowflakes,  and  the  -  cleanliness  of  her  blue 
and  green  plaid  shawl,  when  she  rises,  and  ad¬ 
vancing  to  the  chair,  greets  the  new  dignitary 
by  a  grave  and  polite  shake  of  the  hand,  and 
returns  to  her  lower  seat,  passing  through  this 
ordeal  with  a  Christian  courtesy  and  ease  that 
will  seldom  find  its  parallel  among  her  white 
sisters  in  the  most  cultivated  circles.  A  few  of 
the  older  women  go  through,  the  same  ceremo¬ 
ny  of  shaking  hands  with  the  new  President, 
and  the  main  business  of  the  meeting  proceeds 
—that  of  hearing  the  reports  of  delegates  from 
the  various  Societies  represented  here.  They 
speak  fluently  and  briefly;  as  to  the  point, 
this  deponent  saith  not.  The  time  for  the 
meeting  draws  to  its  close,  but  the  business 
does  not.  Indeed  it  is  only  fairly  begun. 

“  How  are  we  ever  to  get  through  what  we  have 
to  say  ?  ’’  they  ask  of  Mrs.  Morris ;  but  she 
holds  out  small  hope  that  another  opportunity 
will  be  granted  them. 

At  last  “  good  Louise  ’’  rises  to  speak  of  the 
year’s  work  in  the  Sisseton  Society.  Her  ani¬ 
mated  face  and  voice  tell  me  no  tales,  for  they 
are  soft  Dakota  accents  which  fall  on  my  ear, 
and  my  eyes  follow  the  gesture  of  her  red  hand 
as  she  waves  it  toward  the  open  window  beside 
which  I  sit.  I  look  out  beyond  this  Indian 
church  on  the  hilltop,  away  over  the  beautiful 
Sioux  valley,  with  its  winding  river  and  its 
fringe  of  trees,  over  the  lovely  hills  stretching 
far,  far  away  under  the  light  of  the  westering 
sun,  to  where  the  fair  harvest  moon  hangs  like 
a  silvery  apparition  in  the  eastern  sky,  while  I 
muse  on  the  past  and  the  present  and  the  fu¬ 
ture  of  these  children  of  the  great  All-Father, 
and  of  the  self-denying  and  successful  work  of 
these  missionaries,  until  the  summons  of  the 
closing  hymn  and  prayer  cuts  short  all  medita¬ 
tion,  and  the  cloud  of  dusky  faces  melts  away. 

WHAT  THE  ASSEMBLY’S  MINUTES  SHOW  UPON 
SOME  OTHER  POINTS. 

By  J.  D.  Knim,  D.D. 

To  any  one  interested  in  statistics,  the  Minutes 
of  the  General  Assembly  furnish  a  fascinating 
subject  of  study.  If  they  could  only  be  properly 
arranged  and  marshalled  by  some  master-hand, 
they  could  be  made  to  tell  the  story  of  the  growth 
or  lack  of  growth  in  a  great  Church  through  a 
year  of  time.  They  would  give  some  insight  into 
the  life  of  the  men  and  women  who  compose  it- 
They  would  tell  something  of  their  consecration 
o  r  lack  of  consecration,  and  of  their  recognition 
of  the  claims  of  God  upon  them  and  upon  their 
possessions,  or  the  want  of  it.  It  is  possible  that 
such  an  array  of  facts  as  could  be  made  from  the 
Minutes  would  awaken  some  earnest  thought  in 
every  minister  and  layman  in  the  Church,  and 
they  might  well  wish  that  your  correspondent 
“  L.  C.”  had  turned  his  attention  in  this  direction. 

In  what  will  be  said  in  this  article  allowance 
must  be  made  for  quite  a  large  number  of  newly 
organized  and  weak  churches  in  our  mission 
fields,  and  for  a  smaller  number  of  others  that 
have  became  enfeebled  by  deaths  and  removals  in 
the  older  portions  of  the  country,  and  which  have 
“  only  a  name  to  live.”  But  when  full  allowance 
has  been  made  for  such  churches,  the  facts  will 
still  be  such  as  ought  at  least  to  awaken  serious 
thought  upon  several  topics.  Among  them  the 
following  may  be  mentioned  : 

1.  The  Number  of  Ministers  and  Ckwrches.  The 
number  of  the  former  is  6,143 ;  that  of  the  latter 
is  5,744.  That  shows  that  there  are  601  fewer 
ministers  than  churches.  These  601  flocks  must 
remain  without  the  care  of  shepherds  (unless  the^C 
are  taken  from  the  places  in  which  they  now  are, 
or  from  the  ranks  of  the  unemployed,  or  are 
drawn  from  other  denominations,)  until  a  new 
supply  is  in  some  way  created.  This  fact  may 
have  some  bearing  upon  the  question  whether  we 
need  more  ministers. 

2.  The  Number  oj  Additions  to  the  Church.  This 
was  29,389.  That  seems  a  large  number.  At  first 
thought  it  would  seem  to  show  that  the  Church 
had  grown  largely  during  the  year.  It  was  in 
fact  the  largest  number  that  has  been,  added  to  it 
on  examination  in  four  years.  But  viewed  in  an¬ 
other  light,  how  does  it  seem  ?  It  is  on  an  aver¬ 
age  an  addition  of  Jive  and  a  small  fraction  to  each 
church.  But  that  is  not  all.  The  number  of  adult 
baptisms  must  show  the  real  aggressive  work  of 
the  Church  upon  the  world,  and  the  actual  acces¬ 
sion  it  has  received  from  the  world.  The  number 
of  adult  baptisms  last  year  was  9,678.  Then  there 
were  in  actual  accessions  from  the  world  an  aver¬ 
age  of  less  than  two  to  each  church.  This  num- . 
ber  of  additions — whether  it  is  considered  large 
or  small — does  not  vary  very  materially  in  the 
strong  and  weak  Presbyteries.  It  is  about  the 
same  in  those  which  have  large  cities  within  their 
bounds,  and  those  lying  in  the  country,  excepting 
those  of  New  York,  Philadelphia,  Brooklyn,  Cin¬ 
cinnati,  Chicago,  and  perhaps  a  very  few  others. 
In  the  Presbytery  of  Albany  the  additions  on  an 
average  were  a  little  over  six  to  each  church.  In 
that  of  Buffalo  they  were  less  than  six.  In  that 
of  Cayuga  they  did  not  reach  five.  In  that  of 
Chemung  they  were  less  than  three.  In  that  of 
Rochester  th^y  were  a  fraction  over  six.  In  the 
Presbyteries  lying  in  the  States  of  Pennsylvania, 
Ohio,  Michigan,  and  Illinois,  the  additions  do  not 
vary  much  from  the  average  of  those  in  New  York. 

3.  Benevolent  Contributions.  For  Foreign  and 
Home  Missions  the  average  contribution  for  each 
member  was  a  little  over  seventy-eight  cents. 
For  education  it  was  a  fraction  above  twenty-four 
cents  each.  For  Church  Erection  it  was  still  a 
little  less ;  and  for  the  remaining  Boards  it  was 
far  less  still.  Then  take  into  the  consideration 
the  fact  that  a  considerable  portion  of  these 
amounts  was  given  by  those  who  are  not  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  church,  and  the  average  contribution 
for  each  member  must  be  reduced  still  further. 

From  these  statistics  no  attempt  is  made  to 
draw  a  conclusion.  The  facts  they  present  are 
left  to  speak  for  themselves.  They  are  presented 
now  only  with  the  hope  that  they  may  awaken 
thought.  Perhaps  some  one  may  conclude  that 
“  this  showing  indicates  room  for  improvement  ” 
also. 


A  NOTABLE  PASTOR  OF  THE  REVOLUTION. 

By  Rev.  WiUiam  HaU. 

On  the  roll  of  honor  with  the  names  of  many 
others  of  the  clergy  in  various  parts  of  the  land 
who  were  faithful  to  the  cause  both  of  religion 
and  patriotism  during  our  Revolutionary  struggle, 
should  doubtless  be  placed  that  of  Rev.  George 
Colton  of  Bolton,  Conn.  Though  not  in  field  or 
camp,  as  we  hear,  yet  in  his  pulpit  and  parish,  by 
word  and  deed,  he  wrought  righteousness,  and 
strengthened  the  hands  of  his  people  in  God,  and 
in  courage  for  the  right.  Rev.  Dr.  Sprague,  in  his 
“Annals  of  the  American  Pulpit,”  concisely  says 
of  this  worthy,  in  a  paragraph  that  well  merits  ex- 
pansion,  and  naturally  stimulates  curiosity,  that 
Mr.  Colton  was  “distinguished  for  height,  eccen¬ 
tricity,  and  piety.”  Such  is  emphatically  the  fame 
of  him  to  the  present  day  in  all  the  hill  coimtry 
where  he  passed  his  long  pastoral  life,  attesting 
alike  his  uncommon  natural  and  gracious  gifts. 
The  pen  of  history  has  also  paid  a  tribute  to  the 
honorable  office,  noble  character,  and  lofty  station 
of  this  good  man,  which  it  fell  to  the  lot  of  the 
present  writer  first  to  notice.  In  the  April  num¬ 
ber  of  The  Magazine  of  American  History  for.1880, 
published  by  A.  S.  Barnes  &  Co.,  there  appeared  a 
translation  of  “  The  Diary  of  a  French  Officer  ”  in 
the  army  of  De  Rochambeau,  giving  an  account  of 
the  march  from  Providence  to  King’s  Ferry,  near 
New  York,  in  1781,  with  a  “side  note  ”  respecting 
the  encampment  at  Bolton,  dated  June  21st,  which 
thus  reads :  “  We  came  to  Bolton  with  the  greatest 
difficulty  imaginable,  so  frightful  were  the  roads. 
The  host  of  M.  de  Rochambeau  was  a  minister,  at 
least  six  feet  three  inches  in  height.  This  man, 
whose  name  was  Cotton,  offered  the  wife  of  a  gren¬ 
adier,  to  adopt  her  child,  to  secure  his  fortune,  and 
to  give  her  for  herself  thirty  louis  in  money.  She 
repeatedly  refused.” 

Some  reminiscences  of  this  remarkable  B«lton 
minister,  received  in  youth  from  his  excellent 
nephew,  Rev.  Chester  Colton,  then  the  Congrega¬ 
tional  pastor  at  Old  Lyme,  Conn.,  enabled  us  at 
once  to  correct  the  Frenchman’s  mistake  in  the 
name  of  his  General’s  host,  and  suggested  an  in¬ 
quiry  concerning  the  local  traditions,  if  any,  of 
the  facts  thus  reported.  In  answer  to  such  inqui¬ 
ry,  a  courteous  letter  from  Rev.  Luther  H.  Bar¬ 
ber,  the  present  minister  of  the  church  in  Bolton 
of  which  Mr.  Colton  had  charge  both  before  and 
after  the  Revolutionary  war,  furnishes  us  with  the 
following  interesting  particulars,  which  richly 
supplement  the  above  given  facts:  “Bolton,” 
says  Mr.  Barber  relative  to  the  ancient  diarist’s 
remark  that  the  “view  from  this  place  is  very 
pleasing,”  “  is  situated  on  very  high  groimd,  four¬ 
teen  miles  to  the  east  of  Hartford.  From  some 
parts  of  the  town  the  city  is  very  distinctly  seen. 

In  reference  to  the  French  general,  Rochambeau, 
and  Mr.  Colton’s  proposition  to  adopt  the  child  of 
a  grenadier,  I  can  find  no  traditon ;  but  one  of  my 
aged  parishioners,  who  remembers  Mr.  Colton, 
says  'It  tcould  be  just  like  him.'  ”  Truly  a  beautiful 
testimony  to  the  kind  and  benevolent  character  of 
the  old  pastor.  Probably  he  disclosed  to  none' 
but  his  wife  and  a  few  of  his  French  guests  the 
generously  conceived  adoptive  wish,  which  it  was 
reserved  for  centennial  documents  to  reveal  to 
others.  As,  however,  we  subsequently  learn  that 
Mr.  Colton  had  no  children  of  his  own,  it  was  but 
natural  for  his  benevolent  heart  to  be  thus  practi¬ 
cally  drawn  out  towards  a  poor,  much-exposed 
child  of  a  soldier  on  a  foreign  shore,  and  belong¬ 
ing  to  the  army  of  our  own  noble  European  allies. 

But  to  quote  again  from  our  friend’s  letter: 
“  That  the  French  troops  marched  through  this 
town,  and  that  a  portion  of  the  army  encamped 
for  the  night  within  a  very  short  distance  of  . Mr. 
Colton’s  residence,  there  can  be  no  doubt.  J^’art  of 
Rochambeau’s  army,  we  also  know,  had  wihM'ed 
(1780-’81)  at  Lebanon,  the  seat  of  Gov.  TrupIftiU. 
some  twenty  miles  from  Bolton.  From  a  histori¬ 
cal  discourse  in  1876,  by  Rev.  W.  E.  B.  Moore,  at 
that  time  pastor  of  this  church,  I  copy  the  follow¬ 
ing;  ‘Rev.  George  Colton  was  the  son  of  Rev. 
Benjamin  Colton,  the  first  minister  of  West  Hart¬ 
ford.  He  was  born  in  1736,  graduated  at  Yale  Col¬ 
lege  in  1766,  was  licensed  Oct.  3d,  1758,  by  the 
Hartford  North  Association,  began  preaching  at 
Bolton  the  last  Sabbath  in  J une,  1763,  and  was  or¬ 
dained  and  installed  pastor  Nov.  9,  1763,  about 
three  months  after  the  death  of  the  Rev.  Thomas 
White.’  It  is  said  that  he  was  six  feet  and  seven 
inches  in  height,  and  he  was  familiarly  known  as 
‘the  high  priest  of  Bolton.’  Mr.  Colton  was 
twice  married.  The  first  marriage  was  to  Miss 
Rhoda  Ely  of  Springfield,  Mass.,  Oct.  7,  1766,  with 
whom  he  lived  a  little  more  than  nineteen  years. 
They  had  no  children.  His  second  marriage  was 
to  Mrs.  Martha  Strong,  Dec.  11, 1788.  It  was  then 
customary  to  publish  marriages  from  the  pulpit, 
and  it  is  said  that  Mr.  Colton  published  bis  own 
marriage,  thus :  ‘  I,  myself,  George  Colton,  and 
Widow  Martha  Strong,  both  of  Bolton,  Intend  mar¬ 
riage.’  Mr.  Colton  continued  pastor  of  the  church 
up  to  the  time  of  his  death,  June  27, 1812,  so  that  he 
had  here  a  continuous  ministry  of  forty-nine  y^rs, 
and  apparently  a  successful  one.  During  his  min¬ 
istry  there  were  several  revivals,  and  there  were 
only  five  years  in  all  his  ministry  in  which  there 
were  no  accessions  to  the  church  by  profession. 
The  number  received  during  liis  pastorate  was 
329 ;  the  baptisms  were  764.  Mr.  Colton’s  home 
stood  forty  or  fifty  rods  east  of  Bolton  church,  at 
something  of  an  elevation,  on  the  north  side  and 
considerably  back  from  the  street.  With  respect 
to  his  stature,  he  is  said  to  have  had  a  carriage 
built  of  extra  height  for  his  especial  accommoda¬ 
tion.” 

In  addition  to  the  above,  Mr.  Barber  has  kind¬ 
ly  obtained  for  us  some  valuable  reminiscences 
collected  by  Thomas  C.  P.  Hyde  of  Andover,  Ct., 
a  son  of  one  of  his  most  honored  predecessors  in 
the  Bolton  charge,  which  will  conclude  our  rec¬ 
ord.  Mr.  Hyde’s  memorandum  is  as  follows : 
“Rev.  Dr.  W.  B.  Sprague  published  in  1862  a 
sketch  ”  (not  seen  by  us)  “  of  Rev.  George  Colton, 
which  moved  me  to  gather  from  persons  then  liv¬ 
ing  who  remembered  him  and  traditions  of  him, 
some  additions  and  corrections,  for  which  Dr. 
Sprague  thanked  me  very  profusely,  and  I  believe, 
with  a  view  of  publlction  in  his  ‘American  Pulpit.’ 

“  It  is  related  of  Mr.  Colton,  among  other  anec¬ 
dotes,  that  being  once,  when  at  Tolland,  the  coun¬ 
ty  seat,  invited  by  the  presiding  judge  to  open  a 
session  of  the  Superior  Court  with  a  short  prayer, 
he  sharply  answered  'I  wont  be  stinted,  sir  I  ’  On 
another  occasion,  at  Hartford,  he  had  just  entered 
the  church  and  stood  near  the  door,  while  a  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  General  Association  of  Connecticut  was 
about  organizing,  when  Rev.  Dr.  Strong  of  Hart¬ 
ford,  calling  the  meeting  to  order,  said  ‘  Brother 
Colton  of  Bolton,  will  you  step  this  way  and 
pray  ?  ’  As  he  came  forward  in  response  to  this 
call,  he  drew  universal  attention  by  the  tone  in 
which  he  said  ‘  My  dear  brother  Strong,  you  do 
very  wrong  to  be  making  a  rhyme  at  this  solemn 
time.’  Dr.  Strong’s  retort  was  quick  and  ready: 
‘I  am  sorry  to  see  that  you  are  just  like  me.’ 
But  by  the  dignity,  propriety,  force,  and  pathos  of 
the  invocation  which  followed,  Mr.  Colton  took 
entire  possession  of  the  assembly,  whose  attention 
had  been  so  thoroughly  awakened  by  this  intro¬ 
ductory  touch  of  humor.  He  excelled  in  such 
transitions.  He  was  a  commanding  figure  in  the 
pulpit  and  out  of  It,  a  man  of  rare  good  sense  and 
sound  judgment,  remarkably  a  man  of  faith  and 
prayer,  and  of  an  enthusiastic  missionary  spirit. 
The  wealthiest  couple  In  his  parish  or  the  county, 
to  hinder  a  marriage  which  the  mother  disliked, 
sent  their  only  son  to  a  Massachusetts  school; 
but  the  boy  went  to  sea,  and  was  absent  seven 
years.  His  mother  in  this  great  trouble  applied 
to  Mr.  Colton,  who  recommended  penitence,  sub¬ 
mission,  and  prayer,  and  advised  her  to  seek  the 
help  of  praying  neighbors.  Hence  arose  a  female 


prayer-meeting,  which  has  been  maintained  seven¬ 
ty-five  years.  The  first  fruit  was  the  conversion,  la¬ 
the  China  seas,  of  the  Bolton  runaway,  afterward 
useful  and  honored  In  a  long  life,  memorable  for 
business  successes  In  the  East,  South,  and  West. 

“Mr.  Colton  was  eminently  an  apostle  of  For¬ 
eign  Missions,  and  often  prayed  for  the  spread  of 
the  Gospel  ‘all  around  the  world.’  He  was  influ¬ 
ential  in  the  formation  and  support  of  the  ‘  Con¬ 
necticut  Missionary  Society,’  the  pioneer,  and  be¬ 
queathed  his  homestead  to  its  treasury.” 

FROM  NORTHERN  MICHIGAN . 

[Some  of  the  bad  consequences  of  too  many  divisions 
among  professing  Christians  are  here  brought  to  view 
by  a  respected  correspondent.  In  many  rising  cities 
these  are  soon  mitigated  by  the  increase  of  population ; 
but  still  the  evil  complained  of  is  a  real  and  widely  felt 
one.— Ed.  Evan.] 

Cheboygan,  Mich. 

There  are  here  Congregational,  Methodist, 
Episcopal,  and  Baptist  churches,  each  having  a 
house  of  worship,  and  all  are  trying  to  do  the 
Master’s  work.  In  this,  as  in  most  new  places, 
earnest  Christian  workers  are  few,  and  therefore 
the  work  rests  upon  that  few.  There  are  more 
church-mewiftei's  than  church-imrAers,  which  fact 
perhaps  is  not  confined  alone  to  new  towns.  We 
meet  with  the  same  trouble  here  that  is  found  in 
so  many  places — that  of  having  the  force  too 
much  divided.  Christians  have  come  from  their 
respective  church  homes  in  the  more  settled  part, 
of  the  country,  and  here  feel  that  they  must  bat¬ 
tle  under  their  old  denominational  flag  if  they  do 
anything  in  the  Christian  work,  and  thus  we  have 
several  weak  denominations,  each  requiring  help 
from  some  missionary  society,  instead  of  one  or 
two  strong  churches,  able  to  provide  means  to 
carry  on  the  good  work  'independent  of  outside 
aid.  I  believe  this  to  be  one  of  the  great  draw¬ 
backs  in  the  new  portion  of  our  country.  Does 
the  cause  of  Christ  prosper  as  well  where  a  church 
is  in  constant  trouble  about  the  finances,  and  has 
hard  work  “to  keep  her  head  above  water”?  A 
church  Is  organized  and  is  prospering,  but  there 
are  some  of  the  members  who  are  not  exactly 
suited  with  the  church  government,  or  name,  and 
are  anxious  to  have  a  denomination  after  their 
own  hearts,  and  so  another  church  is  soon  formed , 
encouraged  by  the  missionary  agent  of  that  spe¬ 
cial  denomination. 

The  first  church  is  thus  divided,  and  as  a  re¬ 
sult  there  are  two  weak  churches.  Others  act  up¬ 
on  the  same  principle,  and  soon  all  the  different 
denominations  are  represented,  and  no  one  is 
financially  able  to  support  the  pastor.  When  a 
church  is  strong  enough  to  thus  divide,  I  would 
certainly  say  amen  to  it,  but  until  then  is  it  not 
best  to  hold  the  force  together  for  Christ,  and 
unitedly  work  in  the  one  common  cause,  although 
ouv  denominational  preference  may  not  be  satisfied? 
The  great  work  which  the  Father  has  left  for  His 
children  to  do  is  broad  indeed,  and  if  we  have  the 
interest  of  His  cause  at  heart,  we  can  work  as 
Christians  in  whatever  denomination  He  may  have 
lead  us. 

In  this  village,  besides  the  churches  above  men¬ 
tioned,  there  has  been  organized  recently  a  church 
or  organization  called  “Independent.”  One  of 
the  former  pastors  of  the  Congregational  Church, 
at  the  request  of  some  of  his  friends,  has  returned 
to  this  place,  and  is  their  minister.  They  have 
what  is  called  the  “  Managing  Committee,”  which 
is  composed  of  seven  business  men,  none  of  whom 
are  Christians.  We  can  only  trust  the  Lord  will 
make  good  use  of  them.  The  following  I  quote 
from  some  remarks  made  by  the  chairman  of  said 
Committee :  “  The  tenets  of  the  Church  are  a  belief 
in  Deity,  a  common  Saviour,  faith  in  the  utility  of 
good  worits,  brotherly  love,  and  charity  to  all 
mankind.  Its  object  is  to  do  good  in  the  com¬ 
munity.  The  bulwark  of  its  faith  is  independence 
of  thought  and  action.” 

The  Catholics  have  for  many  years  had  a  strong 
hold  upon  this  Northern  country,  and  that  element 
in  this  place  is  very  large.  G.  E.  F. 

A  MOTHER. 

A  touching  incident  occurred  a  few  weeks 
ago  at  the  distribution  of  prizes  in  the  English 
School  of  Sciences  and  Arts  at  Keighley. 

The  Bishop  of  Manchester  gave  the  prizes. 
To  the  pupils  and  most  of  the  large  audience 
the  Bishop  occupies  the  place  of  a  father  to 
his  children ;  not  only  revered  as  a  man  of 
God,  but  as  a  liberal,  practical  thinker,  one  of 
the  leaders  of  opinion  in  England  in  all  mat¬ 
ters  which  influence  the  elevation  of  humanity. 

Surrounded  by  the  boys  and  their  parents, 
the  good  Bishop  suddenly  was  led  to  speak  of 
his  own  mother,  and  told  the  story  of  how  she, 
“not  a  clever,  managing  woman,”  had  been 
left  a  widow  with  seven  children ;  how  her 
great  love  and  trust  in  God  had  helped  her  to 
live*  sacrificing  not  only  luxury,  but  comfort, 
to  make  a  home,  bare  of  all  but  the  most  mea¬ 
gre  necessaries,  bright  and  happy  as  that  House 
Beautiful  whose  chambers  were  called  Peace, 
and  from  which  could  be  seen  the  hills  of 
heaven.  Most  of  her  children  through  her 
efforts  have  risen  to  positions  where  they 
could  help  to  make  the  world  wiser  and  bet¬ 
ter.  “  She  is  now,”  said  the  Bishop  with  bro¬ 
ken  voice,  “in  my  house,  paralyzed,  speech¬ 
less,  and  helpless ;  and  when  I  looked  at  her 
sweet  face  this  morning,  I  thanked  God,  who 
had  given  her  to  me.  I  owe  to  her  all  that  I 
am.” 

Goethe,  it  is  said,  always  declared  that  to 
his  mother  he  owed  not  only  all  his  genius,  but 
his  strength. 

There  is  a  period  in  the  life  of  most  boys 
when  they  feel  themselves  immeasurably  wiser 
than  their  mothers ;  the  little  knowledge  they 
have  acquired  from  books  intoxicates  them 
like  new  wine.  Probably  they  find  the  good 
woman  at  home,  who  gave  them  life  and  has 
sacrificed  herself  for  them  daily,  is  ignorant  of 
their  hobby — mathematics  or  Latin  or  base¬ 
ball — and  they  are  too  apt  to  show  their  con¬ 
tempt  in  rude  disobedience. 

When  a  man  reaches  the  position  of  Goethe 
or  the  Bishop  of  Manchester,  he  is  wise  enough 
to  appreciate  a  mother’s  unselfish  love  at  its 
real  value. — Youth’s  Companion. 

UPSETTING  MOSES. 

Jim  Manly  began  to  talk. 

‘  I  say,  deacon,  Darwin’s  theory  of  evolution 
is  a  little  hard  on  the  first  chapter  of  Genesis. 
Of  course  we  don’t  know  yet  how  it  will  turn 
out,  but  it  looks  a  little  as  thpugh  they  were 
going  to  upset  Moses.’  ’ 

The  deacon  made  no  answer.  He  surely 
must  have  heard  Jim’s  remark.  Presently  he 
was  observed  to  be  counting  his  fingers  slow¬ 
ly,  and  with  a  pause  for  thought  between  each 
enumeration.  After  awhile  Jim  ventured  to 
ask  ‘  Counting  up  your  saw-logs,  deacon,  aren’t 
you?  ■ 

‘  No,’  said  the  deacon.  ‘  I’ll  tell  you.  Your 
remark  has  set  me  to  thinking.  I  was  just 
counting  up  how  many  times  in  the  couise  of 
human  history  somebody  has  upset  Moses. 
First  of  all,  two  old  jugglers  named  James  and 
Jambres  undertook  this,  but  they  failed.  Then 
a  certain  king  named  Pharaoh  went  at  the 
work  of  upsetting.  He  must  have  found  it 
more  of  a  work  than  he  anticipated,  for  he  has 
not  reached  home  yet.  Then  three  leaders  of 
liberal  thought — Korah,  Dathan,  and  Abiram 
— went  at  the  job.  They  failed  in  the  upsetting 
part ;  but  they  secured  a  bit  of  a  ranch  for 
themselves,  which  they  and  their  children  have 
held  in  quiet  possession  until  this  day.  Later 
on,  a  king  named  Nebuchadnezzar  entered  up¬ 
on  the  u^etting  business.  He  did  not  succeed, 
either.  He  spent  seven  years  chained  to  a 
stump,  and  when  he  had  served  out  his  time 
he  had  changed  his  mind,  and  was  a  sadder 
and  wiser  man.  His  successor  met  with  a 
still  greater  disaster,  and  in  a  similar  attempt. 
Since  that  time  there  has  been  no  end  of 
persons  who  have  tried  to  upset  Moses.  Some 
ancient  heathen — Celsus  and  Porphyry  and  Ju¬ 


lian  the  apostate,  and  latterly  these  German 
critics  and  scientists,  so  called,  are  at  the  same 
thjQg.  Years  ago,  when  I  chanced  to  be  in 
Boston,  I  beard  of  a  meeting  of  Free-thinkers 
at  a  place  called  Chapman  Hall.  I  could  not 
resist  the  temptation  to  go  just  once  and  hear 
what  they  said.  I  found  about  twenty  persons 
there ;  three  or  four  of  them  were  women,  all 
the  rest  men.  And  what  do  you  think  they 
were  engaged  in?  The  old  enterprise  of  up¬ 
setting  Moses.  And  yet  Moses  has  to-day  in 
the  synagogues  of  Boston  more  persons  that 
preach  him  than  he  ever  had  before.  It  is 
astonishing  how  much  upsetting  it  takes  to 
upset  Moses.  It  is  like  upsetting  a  granite 
cube.  Turn  it  on  which  face  you  will,  there  it 
stands  as  solid  as  ever.  The  cube  is  used  to 
being  upset,  and  does  not  mind  it.  It  always 
amuses  me  when  I  hear  a  fresh  cry  from  some 
new  quarter,  averring  that  some  man  whom 
nobody  has  ever  before  heard  of  has  found  out 
a  sure  way  of  doing  what  all  others  have  failed 
in.  And  now  here  comes  Jim  Manly,  and 
Moses  has  to  be  upset  again.  Ah,  well !  ’  and 
the  deacon  sighed. 

There  was  a  roar  of  laughter  which  made 
the  rafters  of  the  old  saw-mill  ring,  and  all 
joined  in  except  Jim. 


at 


WHY  JACK  DID  NOT  GO  TO  THE  FARE. 

‘  I  aint  goin’  to  no  mission,  to-day,’  said 
Jack  Bailey  to  himself  one  Sunday  morning, 
after  having  breakfasted  on  the  hot  biscuit 
and  cold  meat  which  his  mother  had  served 
for  the  morning  meal.  ‘Can’t  stand  it  any 
longer,  and  I  wont.’ 

Jack  took  his  hat  (writes  W.  N.  Burr  in  The 
Gem),  and  going  out  of  doors,  sat  down  on  a 
•box  near  the  front  door. 

‘  They’re  bringin’  the  thing  too  close  home 
to  a  fellow.’ 

Then  his  jack-knife  came  out  of  his  pocket, 
and  a  short  season  of  almost  unconscious 
whittling  was  begun. 

‘  They’ll  get  so  down  there  before  long,  that 
they’ll  say  it’s  wrong  for  a  fellow  to  eat  his 
breakfast  on  Sunday.’ 

The  notches  in  the  box  were  fast  increasing 
in  number. 

‘It’s  the  only  day  a  fellow  has  to  himself, 
and  I’m  just  going  to  have  it  after  this,  mis¬ 
sion  or  no  mission.  Dave  Hackett  goes  out  to 
the  park  on  Sundays  to  see  the  animals  and 
things,  and  that’s  where  I’m  going  after  this.’ 

‘  I’d  just  as  soon  ye  wouldn’t  notch  up  that 
box  any  more,  if  ye  please,’  came  the  sharp 
voice  of  Jack’s  mother  just  then.  ‘I’ve  got  a 
use  for  that  box,  and  notches  aint  wanted  in 
it.’ 

‘All  right,’  said  Jack  ;  and  rising  with  un¬ 
usual  alacrity,  he  was  soon  out  in  the  street, 
with  his  face  turned  in  the  direction  of  the 
park. 

‘  I’ll  go  where  nobody’ll  be  tellin’  me  what  I 
mustn’t  do  ;  that’s  where  I’ll  go,  for  once  any 
way,’  he  said.  ‘Everything’s  getting  to  be 
“  mustn’t  do  it,”  down  to  the  mission  and  at 
home,  too.  I’ll  do  as  I  please  one  day.  I’ll  be 
free,  just  to  see  how  ’twill  seem.’ 

Jack  sauntered  along  with  his  bands  in  his 
pockets,  his  whole  bearing  indicating  a  pur¬ 
pose  which  took  in  nothing  more  than  just 
the  easiest,  freest  way  possible  of  spending  the 
time. 

Suddenly  he  stopped  and  looked  about  on 
either  side  the  street  as  if  seeking  an  open  al¬ 
ley-way  into  which  he  might  turn ;  but  no 
such  refuge  presented  itself  just  there. 

‘I’d  just  about  as  soon  meet  anybody  as 
that  lame  Dick  Stanton,’  he  muttered,  ‘and 
here  he  comes,  and  I  can’t  help  myself.  He’s 
one  of  these  goody  folks  that  kind  o’  touches 
a  fellow — ’count  of  his  lameness,  I  s’pose— and 
— I  wish  I  could  get  away  from  him.’ 

But  ‘  How  are  you,  Jack  ?  ’  came  the  greet¬ 
ing  at  that  moment  from  the  approaching 
cripple,  and  Jack  felt  that  now  he  must  walk 
straight  along  and  meet  this  one  whom  he 
would  have  gladly  avoided. 

‘  Where  are  you  bound  for  so  early  ?  ’  asked 
Dick,  as  he  came  slowly  along. 

‘  O,  out  for  a  little  walk,’  was  Jack’s  reply. 

‘  Anything  particular  on  hand  just  now  ?  ’ 

‘  No,  nothing  special.’ 

‘Then  you  can  come  with  me  and  call  on 
Dave  Hackett,  can’t  you  ?  ’  Dick  asked. ' 

‘What’s  the  matter  with  him  ?  ’  Jack  asked, 
looking  up  suddenly. 

‘  Why,  haven’t  you  heard  how  he  went  out 
to  the  park  last  Sunday,  and  when  he  was  com¬ 
ing  back  in  a  wagon,  with  some  friends,  some 
careless  firemen  ran  into  them  with  an  engine, 
and  Dave  was  cut  all  up  ?  ’ 

‘  Hadn’t  heard  of  it,’  remarked  Jack,  hanging 
his  head,  and  kicking  at  a  small  stone  that  lay 
at  his  feet. 

‘Well,  that’s  what  happened  to  him,  and  he’s 
having  a  hard  time  of  it,  now,  I  tell  you.  I 
don’t  believe  it  pays  in  any  way  you’ve  a  mind 
to  think  of  ft,  to  break  the  Sabbath.’ 

Just  here  Dick’s  eyes  were  cast  upon  the 
ground.  ‘I’ve  had  some  experience  in  that 
matter  myself,  for  if  I  had  been  where  I  should 
have  been  one  Sunday,  I’d  never  have  had  to 
limp  around  with  a  crutch  and  a  cane  as  I  do 
now.’ 

‘I  didn’t  know  that  was  what  made  you 
lame,’  said  Jack,  beginning  to  feel  here  was 
something  else  that  was  ‘  brought  pretty  close 
home  to  a  fellow.’ 

‘  Well,  this  lameness  just  came  from  Sabbath¬ 
breaking,  and  nothing  else,’  said  Dick,  with 
feeling ;  ‘  and  you  mustn’t  think  I’m  too  hard 
if  I  seem  to  be  pretty  strict  on  the  Sabbath 
question.  It  means  a  good  deal  to  me.  Come 
over  to  Dave’s  with  me,  won’t  you  ?  ’ 

And  Jack  turned  and  went  with  his  friend, 
and  the  afternoon  found  him  in  his  usual  place 
in  the  Mission  Sunday-school. 

SPEAKING  PLAIN. 

The  arithmetic  class  stood  in  line  in  the 
school-room,  slates  and  pencils  in  hand,  and 
Squire  Curtis  was  on  the  platform  by  the 
teacher,  listening  to  the  recitation.  Squire 
Curtis  was  one  of  the  trustees,  and  the  most 
faithful  one  among  them,  for  he  never  suffered 
two  weeks  to  pass  without  making  a  call  at 
the  school  to  see  how  the  youngsters  were  get¬ 
ting  on  with  their  lessons.  Sometimes  he 
happened  in  at  spelling  time,  and  sometimes 
at  the  reading  hour ;  then  again  he  would  be 
on  hand  to  hear  the  recitations  in  geography 
or  history,  or  to  give  them  a  little  practice  in 
the  rules  of  arithmetic.  This  morning  he  had 
given  Harry’s  class  a  very  long  column  of  fig¬ 
ures  to  add. 

‘You  may  go  to  your  seats,’  said  Mr.  Ropes, 
‘  and  do  the  adding  while  I  call  another  class.’ 

‘  Mine  aint  a  bit  like  yours,’  said  Walter 
Burns,  Harry’s  seat-mate,  speaking  without 
permission,  of  course. 

Harry  said  nothing,  but  worked  away  at  his 
figures. 

Walter  turned  over  the  pages  of  his  Green- 
leaf.  ‘  Here  is  the  very  sum,’  he  said  in  a 
whisper,  as  he  compared  the  lines  on  his  slate 
with  the  book.  ‘  Squire  Curtis  didn’t  give  it 
to  us  out  of  his  head  ;  he  copied  it  right  out  of 
the  book,  and  here’s  the  answer.  I’ll  make 
mine  right  in  a  jiffy,’  and  the  answer  given  in 
the  arithmetic  was  soon  copied  on  his  slate. 

‘  Look  here,  yours  aint  right,  old  fellow,’  he 
said,  again  looking  over  Harry’s  shoulder. 
‘  You’ve  got  a  six  there,  and  it  ought  to  be  a 
four,  and  an  eight  where  it  ought  to  be  a  three. 
What  a  little  goose  you  are  to  fuss  away,  add¬ 
ing  up  all  that  great  long  row,  when  here  it  is 
as  plain  as  day  before  you.’ 

But  Harry  was  an  honest  boy.  He  knew  it 
was  expected  of  him  to  do  the  escalation  him¬ 
self,  and  it  would  be  like  telling  a  lie  to  copy 
the  answer  out  of  the  book.  So  he  worked 
away,  going  over  the  columns  three  times  very 
carefully.  But  he  couldn’t  help  remembering 
about  the  figures  Walter  had  said  were  wrong, 
and  when  after  the  third  trial,  they  came  just 
as  Walter  had  said  they  ought  to,  he  could  not 
help  being  glad.  And  yet  there  was  a  little 
feeling  in  his  heart  that  he  had  not  been  exact¬ 
ly  honest.  What  should  he  do  about  it  ? 

Just  at  that  minute  Mr.  Ropes  called  the 
class  forward  for  their  answers.  Each  boy 
read  his  figures  from  his  slate,  and  all  were 
wrong  but  Walter  and  Harry.  Walter  was 
chuckling  to  himself  over  his  good  luck  and 


little  trouble ;  Harry  was  holding  quite  a  dis¬ 
cussion  with  his  conscience. 

‘  I  know,  boys,’  said  Squire  Curtis,  ‘  ’twas 
pretty  hard  practice  for  you,  for  the  lines  were 
longer  than  you  are  used  to,  and  I  do  not  much 
wonder  that  you  did  not  get  the  figures  all 
right.  Once  adding  so  long  a  row  is  never 
enough  to  make  sure  of  a  correct  answer.  You 
ought  to  go  over  it  two  or  three  times,  begin¬ 
ning  first  at  the  bottom  and  adding  up,  then  at 
the  top  and  adding  down,  and  then  in  the  mid¬ 
dle  and  adding  both  ways.  If  the  answers 
agree,  you  may  be  pretty  sure  you  are  right 
I  am  glad  we  have  two  boys  to  get  us  the  right 
answer.  You  did  not  look  in  yom  book  for  it 
boys,  did  you  ?  ’  asked  the  Squire.  ’ 

Walter  shook  his  head  for  no,  but  Harry 
blushed  and  hesitated.  All  at  once  it  flashed 
through  his  mind  about  the  man  whose  tongue 
was  “  loosed  ”  by  J esus  so  that  he  could  “  sneak 
plain.” 

‘  I’ll  “  speak  plain  ”  ;  I  do  not  want  any  “  im¬ 
pediment  ”  about  me,’  thought  he ;  and  out  it 
came. 

‘  I  did  not  look  in  the  book,’  said  he,  ‘  but  I 
knew  what  the  right  figures  were,  and  I  work¬ 
ed  and  worked  till  I  got  them.  But  if  I  had 
not  known,  I  do  not  believe  I  should  have  got 
them  all  right.’  Harry  spoke  very  distinctly. 

‘  How  did  you  know  the  answer  if  you  did 
not  look  in  the  book  ?  ’  asked  the  teacher. 

‘  I  do  not  like  to  tell,  if  you  will  please  ex¬ 
cuse  me,’  said  Harry ;  but  Mr.  Ropes  under¬ 
stood  from  Walter’s  confused  and  trembling 
looks  the  truth. 

‘  I  did  work  it  all  out  myself,  sir,’  said  Harry ; 

‘  I  added  the  lines  up  three  times,  but  if  I  had 
not  known  the  answer  I  should  not  have  done 
that.  I  did  not  try  to  find  out  the  answer,  and 
yet  I  could  not  help  knowing  it ;  but  it  seemed 
like  a  lie,  after  all,  so  I  felt  I  must  telL’ 

‘  You  are  right,  my  boy ;  you  have  made  an 
honest  confession.  It  is  good  to  clear  your 
conscience.  If  at  any  time  you  have  the  least 
shadow  of  a  feeling  in  your  heart  that  you  have 
not  told  the  whole  truth,  never  rest  till  you  have 
turned  your  heart  inside  out.’ 

‘  But  he  has  not  told  the  whole  truth.  Squire, 
for  he  has  not  explained  how  he  found  out  the 
answer,’  said  Mr.  Ropfes. 

‘  Well,  but  you  see,  Mr.  Ropes,  how  it  is ;  I 
do.  He  could  not  tell  that  without  exposing 
somebody  else,  and  he  does  not  want  to  tell 
tales.  I  hate  a  tell-tale  ;  so  do  you.  This  little 
chap  has  told  the  whole  truth  about  himself ; 
he  has  set  himself  right ;  and  now  if  there  is 
any  boy  in  the  class  that  knows  the  other  part 
of  the  story  and  does  not  tell  it,  why,  he  will 
have  a  load  on  his  conscience  that  wiU  not  be 
pleasant  to  carry.  This  little  boy  has  spoken 
“the  truth  in  his  heart”  this  morning,  and 
God  bless  him !  ’ 

Poor  Walter  hung  his  head  and  held  up  his 
hand  to  speak. 

‘  What  is  it,  Walter  ?  ’  asked  his  teacher. 

‘  It  was  I  told  Harry  the  right  figures.  I  was 
not  looking  for  the  answer,  and  just  happened 
to  see  that  the  sum  in  the  book  was  just  like 
the  one  on  our  slates.  But  I  know  Harry 
worked  it  all  out  himself.’ 

MORE  WONDERFUL  THAN  THE  tELEGRAPH. 

George  and  Thomas  Bates  had  often  express¬ 
ed  a  desire  to  visit  the  tel^raph  office.  One 
day,  after  school,  these  boys  went  into  their 
father’s  warehouse,  just  opposite  the  telegraph 
office,  and  asked  him  if  he  would  be  so  kind  as 
to  take  them  to  see  this  wonderful  invention. 
Their  father  was  not  so  occupied  as  to  prevent 
his  granting  their  request ;  and  the  next  mo¬ 
ment  they  were  by  the  side  of  the  agent,  look¬ 
ing  at  the  performance  of  the  little  instrument 
that  noted  down  intelligence  like  a  living  thing. 

The  boys  entreated  their  father  to  send  a 
message  to  their  uncle  in  Washington.  This 
he  consented  to  do  ;  but  the  little  machine  was 
so  busy  that  there  was  no  opportunity  to  grat¬ 
ify  them. 

‘  Tic,  tic,  tic,  dot,  dot,  click,  click,  click,’  went 
the  little  pointer.  By  and  by  it  ceased  for  an 
instant ;  but  just  as  the  agent  was  going  to  put 
in  his  claim,  it  began  again.  After  awhile  their- 
turn  came.  The  agent  hurried  to  put  in  a  IF 
for  Washington,  and  ‘Ay,  ay,’  was  the  reply,  to 
let  him  know  that  his  wish  was  attended  to,  and 
the  message  was  sent. 

In  the  evening  the  boys  could  talk  of  nothing 
but  the  wonders  of  the  magnetic  telegraph. 

‘  Is  it  not  the  most  wonderful  thing  you  ever 
heard  of,  father  ?  ’  said  Thomas. 

‘  No,’  replied  his  father ;  ‘  I  have  heard  of 
things  more  wonderful.’ 

‘  But,  father,’  said  George,  ‘  you  never  heard 
of  any  message  being  sent  so  quickly  as  by  this 
means,  have  you  ?  ’ 

‘  Yes,  I  have,  my  son.’ 

‘And  you  receiving  an  answer  as  quickly  ?  ’ 
added  George. 

‘  Yes,  much  sooner,’  replied  his  father. 

‘Are  lyou  in  earnest,  father  ?  ’  said  Thomas, 
drawing  his  chair  close  to  his  father,  and  look¬ 
ing  eagerly  in  his  face.  ‘Is  it  possible  you 
know  of  a  more  wonderful  way  of  communica¬ 
tion  than  by  telegraph  ?  ’ 

‘  I  never  was  more  in  earnest,  my  son,  than  I 
am  when  I  say  Yes  to  your  question.’ 

‘  Well,  father,’  said  George,  ‘  do  tell  me  what 
it  is,  and  in  what  respect  it  is  better  than  the 
telegraph.’ 

‘  In  the  first  place,’  said  his  father,  ‘  you  do 
not  have  to  wait  to  send  your  mess^e  while 
others  are  attended  to  ;  for  your  message  can 
go  with  thousands  of  others,  without  any  inter¬ 
ruption  or  hindrance.' 

‘  So  that  is  an  improvement,’  said  George  ; 

‘  for  we  had  to  wait  a  long  time,  you  know.’ 

‘And  in  the  next  place,’  continued  his  father, 

‘  there  is  no  need  of  wires  or  electricity,  or  any 
machinery,  to  aid  the  mode  of  communication 
of  which  I  speak  ;  and  what  is  more  wonderful 
than  all  is  the  fact  that  you  need  not  even  ex¬ 
press  the  nature  of  your  communication,  as 
before  you  do  so  your  answer  may  be  returned, 
though  it  is  necessary  that  you  truly  and  sin¬ 
cerely  desire  a  favorable  reception  for  your  re¬ 
quest.  Besides  all  this,  the  plan  of  communi¬ 
cation  of  which  I  speak  is  superior  to  ail  oth¬ 
ers  from  the  fact  that  you  need  not  resort  to 
any  particular  place  to  send  your  request.  In 
the  lonely  desert,  on  the  trackless  ocean,  in  the 
crowded  city,  on  the  mountain  top,  by  night  or 
by  day,  in  sickness  and  health,  and  especially  in 
trouble  and  afflicti9n,  the  way  of  communication 
is  open  to  all.  And  the  applicants  can  never 
be  so  numerous  that  the  simplest  desire  of  the 
feeblest  child,  properly  presented,  shall  not 
meet  immediate  attention.’ 

‘  Is  there  any  account  published  of  this  won¬ 
derful  manner  of  communicating  your  wishes  ?  ’ 
inquired  Thomas. 

‘  Yes,  there  is,  my  son  ;  and  I  hope  your  in¬ 
terest  will  not  be  diminished  when  I  tell  you  it 
is  to  be  found  in  the  Bible.’ 

‘  In  the  Bible !  ’  exclaimed  both  boys. 

‘  Certainly,  my  sons ;  and  if  you  will  both  get 
your  Bibles,  I  will  tell  you  where  to  find  the 
passages  confirming  what  I  have  said.’ 

The  children  opened  their  Bibles,  and  found, 
as  their  father  directed  them,  the  twenty- 
fourth  verse  of  the  sixty-fifth  chapter  of  Isaiah, 
which  Thomas  read  as  follows :  ‘And  it  shall 
come  to  pass,  that,  before  they  call,  I  will  an¬ 
swer,  and  while  they  are  yet  speaking,  I  will 
hear.’  . 

Next,  George  found  and  read  the  ninth  verse 
of  the  fifty-eighth  chapter  of  Isaiah :  ‘  Then 
shalt  thou  call,  and  the  Lord  shall  answer : 
thou  Shalt  cry,  and  He  shall  say  “  Here  I  am.” 

‘Now  turn,’  said  their  father, ‘to  Daniel, 
ninth  chapter,  twentieth,  twenty-first,  twenty- 
second,  and  twenty-third  verses.’ 

‘And  while  I  was  speaking,  and  praying,  and 
confessing  my  sin  and  the  sin  of  my  people  Is¬ 
rael,  and  presenting  my  supplication  before  the 
Lord  my  God,  .  .  .  yea,  while  I  was  speaking 
ia  prayer,  even  the  man  Gabriel,  .  .  .  being 
caused  to  fly  swiftly,  touched  me  about  the 
time  of  the  evening  oblation.  And  informed 
me,  and  talked  with  me,  and  said,  O  Daniel,  I 
am  now  come  forth  to  give  thee  skill  and  un¬ 
derstanding.  At  the  beginning  of  thy  suppli¬ 
cations  the  commandment  came  forth,  and  I 
am  come  to  show  thee — ’ 

‘  I  see,  father,  from  these  passages,’  said 
Thomas.  ‘  that  you  refer  to  prayer.’ 

‘And  I  am  sure  you  will  both  agree  with  me 
that  this  mode  of  communication  with  heaven 
is  more  wonderful  than  any  other,  for  by  this 
means  our  desires  can  be  immediately  known 
to  our  hea^  enly  Father,  and  we  reertve  an  an¬ 
swer.’ 
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ALLOW. 

LUOT  IiABOOH. 

I  like  these  plants  that  you  call  weeds — 

SedfEe,  hardback,  mullein,  yarrow — 

That  knit  their  roots  and  sift  their  seeds 
Where  any  grassy  wheel-track  leads 
Through  country  byways  narrow. 

They  fringe  the  rugged  hillside  farms. 

Grown  old  with  cultivation. 

With  such  wild  wealth  of  rustic  charms 
As  bloomed  in  Nature’s  matron  arms 
•  The  first  days  of  creation. 

They  show  how  Mother  Earth  loves  best 
To  deck  her  tired-out  places ; 

By  flowery  lips,  in  hours  of  rest. 

Against  hard  work  she  will  protest 
With  homely  airs  and  graces. 

You  plow  the  arbutus  froici  her  hills ; 

Hew  down  her  mountain  laurel ; 

Their  place,  as  best  she  can,  she  fills 
With  humbler  bloE^oms :  so  she  wills 
Te  close  with  you  her  quarrel. 

She  yielded  to  your  axe,  with  pain. 

Her  free,  primeval  glory ; 

She  brought  you  crops  of  golden  grain ; 

You  say  “  How  dull  she  grows !  how  plain !  ” — 
The  old,  mean,  selfish  story ! 

Her  Wildwood  soil  you  may  subdue, 

Tortured  by  hoe  and  harrow ; 

But  leave  her  for  a  year  or  two. 

And  see !  she  stands  and  laughs  at  you, 

With  hardback,  mullein,  yarrow ! 

Dear  Earth,  the  world  is  hard  to  pleEise ! 

Yet  heaven’s  breath  gently  passes 
Into  the  life  of  fiowers  like  these; 

And  I  lie  down  at  blessed  ease 
Among  thy  weeds  and  grasses. 

— AUoBtlc  Monthly. 


necessarily  follow  such  a  result,  passes  my  un¬ 
derstanding.  The  comet,  as  compared  with 
the  sun,  is  an  insignificant  body,  and  its  coili- 
sion  with  the  sun  would  be  a  bad  thing  for  the 
individuality  of  the  comet,  inasmuch  as  the 
sun  is  capable  of  absorbing  a  multitude  of 
such  bodies  without  any  apparent  increase  of 
size  or  perceptible  change  in  its  nature.  I  am 
surprised  that  men  occupying  such  positions 
should  descend  to  the  level  of  alarmists.” 

The  West  Shore  Railroad. — The  construc¬ 
tion  of  the  Hudson  River  division  of  the  New 
York,  West  Shore  and  Buffalo  Railroad  in¬ 
volves  some  exceedingly  heavy  work.  The 
contract  for  this  part  of  the  road  is  in  the 
hands  of  the  North  River  Construction  Com¬ 
pany.  The  Weehawken  tunnel,  4,000  feet  long, 
is  to  be  completed  Dec.  Ist.  Thence  to  Haver- 
straw,  where  the  road  comes  in  sight  of  the 
Hudson  River  again,  the  work  is  well  advanc¬ 
ed,  and  will  be  ready  for  tracklaying  by  the 
time  the  tunnel  is  finished.  The  tunnel  at 
Haverstraw,  which  is  1,600  feet  long,  was 
blasted  about  Oct.  Ist.  The  work  from  Haver- 
straw  to  Krum  Elbow,  along  the  west  bank  of 
the  Hudson  river,  is  of  the  heaviest  and  most 
expensive  character.  The  profile  has  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  huge  saw  teeth.  West  Point  Tun¬ 
nel,  which  is  2,700  feet  long,  will  be  ready  for 
the  track  by  the  1st  of  December.  The  line  on 
this  part  of  the  road  passes  alternately  from  a 
high  rooky  point  or  projection  to  the  water’s 
edge  of  the  river,  where  the  water  is  from  10 
to  125  feet  in  depth.  In  three  places  the  great 
depth  of  the  water  and  the  steep  slope  of  the 
bottom  necessitate  spanning  the  deep  gorge 
with  iron  bridges  ;  in  one  instance  a  290  foot 
span  bridge,  which  is  probably  the  longesj" 


THAN  EVER! 


nr  I  I  rll  mother,  home  and  heaven. 

UIb  I  I  bll  400  beet  authors.  Prose  and  Poetry. 
Introduction  by  T.  L.  Cuyler,  D  D.  This  elegant  Home 
Book  made  more  beautiful.  Revised.  Entire  new  Plates. 
40  pages  added.  34  new  authors.  $2.75.  On  this,  Bibles, 
and  our  new  Cyclopedia,  8300  a  month  to  Agents. 

£.  B.  TREAT,  Publisher,  Mew  York. 


TO  \Unrkirktt  l»P  Oln-tnUnl  lUsS. 

Books  &  Bibles 

•-  selling  Iasi;  neediMl everywhere :  Liibepftltcn^ 

tiarrclboa  *  to.,  66  N.  Fourth  St..  Philadelphia.  P». 


H  itk  Braalian  Pehbltt  of  tXt  very  fyiest  qaaUty,  $4  per  pair, 
OPERA,  FIELD,  AND  .MARINE  CiLA«lflF>4  of  great 
power  for  near  and  distant  use,  but  of  very  light  weight, 
®™nll  for  pocket  and  travelling  use 
MICROMPuPEM  for  Physicians,  Students,  and  Home 
use,  at  greatly  reduced  prices,  but  increased  power. 

Astronomical  and  Landscape  use; 
the  Pocket  and  Travelling  size  In  neat  case,  and  with 
Achromatic  Lenses.  Sold  at  reduced  price  of 
$2.60.  A  specialty. 

Send  your  address  to  us  on  a  postal  card,  and  we  will 
Illustrated  Catalogue,  with  prices 
of  all  Optical  Instruments,  Tnermometets,  Medical  Bat¬ 
teries,  Mathematical  Instruments,  4c. 

BENJ.  PIKE'S  SON  &  CO.,  Opticians, 

928  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK. 


IP  you  desire  a  SAFF.  AND  PROP'ITABLE  IN- 
VZSTM.ENT,  then  pursbase  IMMEDIATELY  BE- 
FOIE  THE  NEXT  ADVANCE  IN  PRICE,  the  Pre- 
fernd  Treasury  Stock  of  THE 


ImanlA  Fuv  Dr.  March’s  New  Book,  U/A||4a,| 
AgcIlTS  DAYS  OF  THE  SON  OF  MAN.  IldnioQ 

Sells  fast,  pleases  and  instructs  all.  A  very  choice  gift. 
“  His  highest  theme  and  his  best  thought.”— (Tapfoin  Power. 
J.  C.  McCurdy  &  Co.,  Cor.  Tth  4  Chestnut  Sts.,  Phll’a,  Pa. 


THE  AMERICAN  nrSTITTTTE. 

The  American  Institute  Fair  opens  its  fifty- 
first  season  this  year  with  a  fine  exhibition  of 
the  latest  improvements  in  the  industrial 
world.  On  Saturday  evening,  Oct.  8,  George 
W.  Morgan  opened  the  concert  with  solos  on 
the  organ.  Mr.  Arbuckl^the  conductor,  play¬ 
ed  a  comet  solo,  while  Ernest  Audurian  gave 
“  Einloch  of  Kinloch  ”  on  the  piccolo. 

The  pottery-maker  attracted  a  crowd,  who 
were  astonished  to  see  him  transform  the  clay 
into  jars  and  jugs.  The  free  coffee  stand  had 
many  customers,  who  lingered  over  the  fra¬ 
grant  cups.  The  Jamaica  ginger  was  as  free 
as  the  coffee,  but  not  so  taking.  A  silk  loom 
is  at  work,  and  even  the  silk  from  native 
cocoons  is  to  be  seen  here.  Pins,  tacks,  pot¬ 
tery,  lithographs,  and  ornaments,  are  manu¬ 
factured  here  every  evening,  so  that  visitors 
may  see  and  understand  the  processes  through 
which  these  familiar  articles  pass  the  hand. 
Doors  that  close  themselves  in  a  manner  ag¬ 
gravating  to  those  who  are  accustomed  to 
showing  their  ruffled  tempers  by  “slamming” 
doors,  aesthetic  window-blinds  made  of  slats 
of  wood  instead  of  cotton  or  linen  ;  a  house 
that  can  almost  be  carried  around  in  one’s 
trunk,  as  it  can  be  taken  apart  and  put  up 
a^in  at  short  notice,  and  is  especially  adapt¬ 
ed  for  camp-meetings  and  for  people  who  are 
fond  of  frequently  changing  their  locality ; 
terra  cotta  lumber  for  rendering  dwellings  and 
other  buildings  fireproof,  which  is  ordinary 
brick  or  earthenware  made  by  mixing  two- 
thirds  sawdust  with  one- third  of  clay,  the  saw¬ 
dust  burning  out  and  leaving  a  hard,  light, 
and  porous  substance  capable  of  being  cut 
into  any  shape  ;  a  table,  with  the  centre  ele¬ 
vated  slightly  above  the  edge,  and  revolving 
so  that  waiters  will  be  enabled  to  listen  with 
more  comfort  to  the  conversation  of  the  fam¬ 
ily  while  the  table  is  kept  revolving  and  they 
help  themselves.  Besides  these  are  the  new¬ 
est  Improvements  in  student  and  other  oil’ 
lamps  and  stoves,  and  several  new  articles  of 
space-saving  furniture  that  are  in  demand  for 
the  limited  space  in  most  apartment  houses. 

The  machinery  department  is  less  attractive 
than  last  year,  although  there  are  some  new 
machines.  The  familiar  thud-thud  of  the  drill 
boring  through  gneiss  rock,  now  107  feet  below 


HEW  ENGLAND  AND  COLORADO 

MINING.  MILLINI 

AND 

PROSPECTING  CO. 


Tone, ToEiforlmaiisliij  ail  Dmaliility. 

'  YntLLIAH  KNABB*  CO. 


It  is  Guaranteed  ami  Secured,  $1  per 
Hhave  in  dividendtt  by  trust  deed. 

Ik  fall  paid  and  can  never  be  anseKKed* 

T.-IBEE-FOURTHS  of  Its  capital  stock  is  In  the  treasury 
foraworkinsT  capltal,of  which  125,000  shares  are  preferred, 
receiving  EXC.tiCSIVELY  out  of  the  Company's  first  sur¬ 
plus  revenues  as  fast  as  accumulated,  the 

First  Dividends 

IM.d  by  said  company,  to  the  extent  of  $1  per  share  but 
ptyable  within  three  years,  It  being  equivalent  to  more 
than 

19  Per  CenL  Per  Annum ; 

.liter  which  it  participates  equally  with  all  other  stock  In 
dividends.  The  Company's  officers  waive  all  right  to  divi¬ 
dends  upon  their  original  stock  until  One  Dollar  per  share 
has  been  paid.  A  tunnel  and  shaft  In  process  of  construc¬ 
tion,  operated  by  steam  machinery,  opens  and  developes 
13  of  the  Company’s  mining  claims  at  a  depth  of  600  feet 
from  the  surface,  and  Is  intended  to  connect  all  the  veins 
and  deposits  of  mineral  in  these  outlets.  Two  other  mines 
of  the  Company,  the  “  Sir  Charles  ”  and  “  Red  Lion,”  are 
situated  near  the  famous  “  Fanny  Barrett,”  “Criterion,” 
“Ernest,”  and  “London”  mines,  and  upon  AS  RICh’a 
MINERAL  BELT  AS  ANY  IN  PARK  COUNTY,  and  are 
PRODUCING  ORE  YIELDING 


Nos.  304  and  206  West  Baltimore  Street, 
Baltimore.  No.  1 1  a  Fifth  Avenue .  N.  Y. 


Rare  Chance. 

Rapid  Accumulation,  No  Hazard. 

Can  Handle  Sums  Large  or  Small. 

Solid  as  Euglislt  Cousols  or  IT.  S.  Bonds. 

For  Trustees,  Guardians,  Clergymen,  Teachers, 

-A-  Golden  Opportnnitv. 

For  Circular,  address  the 

Central  Illinois  Financial  Agency,  Jacksonville,  Illinois. 


Vegetable  Sicilian 


no  longer  from  Dyspep¬ 
sia,  Indigestion,  want  of 
Appetite,loss  of  Strength 
lack  of  Energy,  Malaria, 
Intermittent  Fevers,  &c. 

BROWN’S  IRON  BIT¬ 
TERS  never  fails  to  cure 
all  these  diseases. 


was  the  first  preparation  perfectly  adapted  to  cure 
diseases  of  the  scalp,  and  the  first  successful  re¬ 
storer  of  faded  or  gray  hair  to  its  natural  color, 
growth,  and  youthful  beauty.  It  has  had  many 
imitators,  but  none  have  so  fully  met  all  the  re¬ 
quirements  needful  for  the  proper  treatment  of 
the  hair  and  scalp.  Hall’.s  Hair  Rf.newer  has 
steadily  grown  in  favor,  and  spread  its  fame  and 
usefulness  to  every  quarter  of  the  globe.  Its  un¬ 
paralleled  success  can  be  attributed  to  but  one 
cause:  the  entire  fulfilment  of  its  promises. 

’The  proprietors  have  often  been  surprised  at  the 
receipt  of  orders  from  remote  'Countries,  where 
they  had  never  made  an  effort  for  its  introduction. 

'J'he  use  for  a  short  time  of  H.vll’s  H.\ib 
Renewer  wonderfully  improves  the  personal 
appearance.  It  cleanses  the  scalp  from  all  im¬ 
purities,  cures  all  humors,  fever,  and  dryness, 
and  thus  prevents  baldness.  It  stimulates  the 
weakened  glands,  and  enables  them  to  push  for¬ 
ward  a  new  and  vigorous  growth.  The  effects  of 
this  article  are  not  transient,  like  those  of  alco¬ 
holic  preparations, but  remain  a  long  time,  which 
makes  its  use  a  matter  of  economy. 


FARMER’S  DEPARTMENT. 


AH  “AMENDE  HONOBABLE.” 

[We  clip  the  following  from  The  Christian  at 
Work.  As  many  of  our  readers  would  readily 
infer  from  the  initials,  it  is  from  the  pen  of 
Mr.  D.  D.  T.  Moore,  the  veteran  agricultural 
publisher,  editor,  and  writer.  What  he  says 
Relative  to  the  good  services  of  “Ambrose  ”  in 
another  sphere  than  his  present  one,  will  be 
received  “  without  discount  ”  by  all  the  readers 
of  this  paper. — En.  EvanJ 

The  Rev.  J.  Ambrose  Wight,  D.D.,  for  nearly 
two  decades  past  the  able  and  acceptable  pas¬ 
tor  of  a  Presbyterian  church  in  Ray  City, 
Mich.,  was  the  first  editor  of  The  Prairie  Farm¬ 
er,  Chicago,  which  position  he  creditably  filled 
for  quite  a  number  of  years.  In  our  notice  of  a 
change  in  the  journal  named,  under  the  head¬ 
ing  of  “A  Loss  to  Agricultural  Journalism,” 
Dr.  Wight’s  name  was  given  as  Eben  Wright — 
the  error  in  the  Christian  name  being  ours  (a 
slip  of  the  memory,  confounding  it  with  Dr. 
Eben  Wight  of  Boston,  long-time  Secretary  of 
the  Massachusetts  Horticultural  Society),  while 
the  printer  added  an  r  to  the  cognomen.  While 
the  error  is  regretted,  we  are  glad  of  an  occa¬ 
sion  to  refer  to  Dr.  Wight  again,  as  it  affords 
opportunity  for  saying  that  when  he  ceased 
editing,  it  was  a  great  loss  to  Agricultural  Jour¬ 
nalism.  But,  happily,  what  the  Press  lost  in 
his  retirement,  the  Pulpit  gained  by  his  acces¬ 
sion,  for  Dr.  Wight  has  achieved  as  decided  a 
success  in  the  latter  as  he  did  while  connected 
with  the  former.  Probably  but  few  of  our 
present  contemporaries  were  in  the  editorial 
harness  in  1841,  when  The  Prairie  Farmer  was 
established,  but  we  well  remember  the  event, 
as  its  first  issue  appeared  the  very  month  in 
which  we  began  our  journalistic  career  in  the 
West.  And  while  we  were  conducting  The 
Michigan  Farmer  (1843-4),  The  Genesee  Farm¬ 
er  (1845-9  inclusive),  and  during  several  years 
of  our  management  of  Moore’s  Rural  New- 
Yorker,  we  regularly  read  The  Prairie  Farmer 
under  Dr.  (then  plain  Mr.)  Wight’s  editorship. 


Work  Is  progressing  with  most  satisfactory  results.  The 
mineral  has  continually  Improved,  and  it  Is  believed  that 
still  larger  veins  or  deposits  of  ore  are  near.  The  stock 
has  steadily 

Increased  in  value  from  $1 
to  $1.75  per  share, 

since  November  1st,  1881.  47,000  shares  have  been  disposed 
of,  ensuring  the  vigorous  prosecution  of  the  Company’s 
enterprises,  am}  demonstrating  Its  market  value. 

A  Limited  Amount  is  now  offered  at 
$1.75  per  share, 

until  Nov.  16th,  1882,  when  It  WILL  ADVANCE  TO  $2  PER 
SHARE,  with  continued  advances  thereafter  as  mineral  is 
produced.  The  par  value  Is  TEN  DOLLARS  per  share, 
hut  it  is  sold  at  this  low  figure  to  procure  machinery,  pro¬ 
duce  ore  for  market,  and  carryout  the  Company’s  pur- 
poeee,  THE  PROFITS  TO  BE  DIVIDED  AMONG  THE 
STOCKHOLDERS.  It  is  believed  that  this  stock  will  not 
only  advance  TO  ITS  FULL  PAR  VALUE  OF  810  PER 
SHARE,  and  pay 

Frequent  Dividends, 

but  that  the  Company  will  become  one  of  the  LARGEST 
AND  RICHEST  mining  corporations  in  the  country. 
It  will  also  buy  and  sell  mining  properties  at  good  profits 
for  the  benefit  of  its  Stockholders. 

The  Company  owns  fifteen  mining  claims,  besides  a  large 
tunnel  site;  the  whole  comprising  over  150  ACRES  OF 
RICH  MINERAL  LANDS  near  Alma,  Park  Cpunty, 
Colorado,  surrounded  by  several  of  the  best  paying  mines 
in  that  State.  Several  of  Its  officers  have  had  a  PRACTICAL 
EXPERIENCE  in  the  mining  districts  of  over  'IWENTY 
YEARS,  and  their  ability  and  integrity  is  vouched  for  by 
leading  business  men  and  bankers. 

The  most  conservative  papers,  such  as  ”  Zion’s  Herald.” 
**  Cottage  Hearth,”  “Connecticut  Courant,”  “Denver  Tri¬ 
bune,”  “  Denver  World,”  “  The  Woman’s  Journal,”  and 
“American  Cultivator,”  unhesitatingly  endorse  this  Com¬ 
pany. 

In  these  days  of  LOW  INTEREST  people  are  looking  for 
a  safe  Investment  for  unemployed  money  that  will  ensure 
large  returns,  which  this  Company  aims  to  furnish. 

Th«  guarantee  of  dividends  and  security  mentioned 
above  is  printed  upon  each  certificate  of  Stock. 

Parties  should  state  in  their  orders  the  number  of  shares 
desired  at  $1.76  per  share.  They  can  remit  one-third  the 
whole  amount  with  order,  and  make  balance  payable  in  30 
and  60  days  In  equal  Instalments,  and  Stock  will  be  sent 
immediately  upon  receipt  of  each  remittance.  This  will 
secure  the  Stock  at  $1.76  Per  Share 

BBFORE  THZ  NSZT  ADVANCE  ZN  FEZCE 

on  November  16th,  1882,  to 

^  $2.00  Per  Share. 

16th,  1888, 

$2.60  Per  Share. 

March  15tb,  1883, 

$‘3.00  Per  Share. 

The  best  of  references  and  testimonials  will  be  given  on 
application. 

Hake  all  communications  and  remittances  to 

HIRAM  RLAISDELL,  Financial  Agent, 

48  Congress  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 

Mention  this  Paper,  and  oblige  the  Publisher. 


Boston,  NCvember  a6,  i88i. 
Brown  Chbmicai.  Co. 

Gentlemen; — For  years  I  have 
been  a  great  sufferer  from  Dyspepsia, 
and  could  get  no  relief  (having  tried 
everything  which  was  recommend¬ 
ed)  until,  acting  on  the  advice  of  a 
friend,  who  had  been  benefitted  by 
Brown’s  Iron  Bitters,  I  tried  a 
bottle,  with  most  surprising  results. 
Previous  to  taking  Brown’s  Iron 
Bitters,  everything  I  ate  distressed 
me,  and  I  suffered  greatly  from  a 
burning  sensation  in  the  stomach, 
which  was  unhearable.  Since  tak¬ 
ing  Brown’s  Iron  Bitters,  all  my 
troubles  are  at  an  end.  Can  eat  any 
time  without  any  disagreeable  re¬ 
sults.  1  am  practically  another 
person.  Mrs.  W  J.  Flvnn, 

30  Maverick  St.,  £,  Boston. 


Duration  of  Life. — Dr.  Rabagliata  of  the 
Bradford  Infirmary  writes  to  The  British  Med¬ 
ical  Journal  upon  the  question  “  Has  the  dura¬ 
tion  of  human  life  in  England  increased  during 
the  last  thirty  years?  ”  The  following  are  his 
conclusions  :  (1)  That  there  has  been  an  in¬ 
crease,  which  is  entirely  attributable  to  the 
better  management  and  prevention  of  fevers  ; 
(2)  that  if  the  deaths  from  fevers  be  deducted, 
the  present  rate  of  mortality  is  lilgher  than  it 
was  thirty  years  ago  ;  (3)  that  if  the  mortality 
among  children  and  young  persons  has  dimin¬ 
ished,  the  mortality  among  males  above  thirty- 
five  and  females  above  forty-five  years  of  age, 
has  markedly  increased  ;  (4)  that  the  main  cause 
of  the  increased  adult  mortality  are  worry  and 
anxiety,  affecting  chiefiy  the  nervous  system, 
heart,  and  kidneys.  The  mortality  from  disease 
of  the  nervous  system  has  increased  twenty-five 
per  cent,  in  thirty  years  ;  that  from  the  disease 
of  the  circulation,  fifty  per  cent.;  that  from  dis¬ 
eases  of  the  kidneys,  148  per  cent. 

Stimulants. — Stimulants  exalt  nervous  ac¬ 
tion  temporarily  and  compel  tlie  wheels  to  re¬ 
volve  rapidly,  but  they  supply  no  threads  to 
either  the  woof  or  warp,  and  sooner  or  later 
break  the  shuttle.  The  man  who  has  eaten 
one  pound  of  beef  daily  for  one  year,  does  not 
find  it  necessary  in  order  to  obtain  the  same 
effect,  to  eat  two  pounds  daily  for  the  next 
year ;  but  he  who  drinks  one  pint  of  whiskey 
daily  for  one  year,  must  take  two  pints  daily 
the  second  year  to  obtain  the  same  effect.  Any 
article  of  food  or  drink,  the  use  of  which  cre¬ 
ates  the  necessity  for  larger  quantities  and  at 
shorter  intervals  in  order  to  attain  the  same 
mental  or  physical  elevation,  by  that  fact 
proves  itself  pernicious.  It  is  no  proof  be¬ 
cause  a  man  grows  fat  and  his  face  becomes 
red  under  the  use  of  stimulants,  that  he  is  im¬ 
proving  in  health.  Cholera  and  all  other  pes¬ 
tilential  diseases  make  their  first  visits  to  those 
wfeG-tise 'liabitually  stimulating  drinks.  Of 
tobacco,  Franklin  has  said  that  “  he  could  not 
think  it  had  ever  done  much  good  in  the  world, 
since  he  never  knew  a  person  who  used  it 
habitually  who  would  recommend  another  to 
do  the  same.”  Tobacco  is  certainly  not  food 
for  man,  nor  has  it  much  value  as  a  medicine. 
The  tobacco  worm  is  the  only  animal  known 
to  thrive  upon  its  use. 


BUCKINGHAM’S  DYE 


BRO'WN’S  IRON  BIT¬ 
TERS  acts  like  a  charm 
on  the  digestive  organs, 
removing  all  dyspeptic 
symptoms,  such  as  tast¬ 
ing  the  food.  Belching, 
Heat  in  the  Stomach, 
Heartburn,  etc.  The 
only  Iron  Preparation 
that  will  not  blacken  the 
teeth  or  give  headache. 


SCIENTIFIC  AND  USEFUL. 

Chemical  Elements  in  Plants.  —  Chemists 
are  generally  agreed  that  plants  require  seven 


FOR  THE 


Will  change  the  beard  to  a  natural  brown,  or 
black,  as  desired.  It  produces  a  permanent  color 
that  will  not  wash  away.  Consisting  of  a  single 
preparation,  it  is  applied  without  trouble. 
PREPARED  BY 

R.  P.  HALL  &  CO.,  Nashua,  N.H. 

Sold  by  all  Dealers  in  Medicines. 


different  elements  from  the  soil  in  order  to 
make  a  healthy  growth.  These  are  phospho¬ 
rus,  potash,  magnesia,  lime,  sulphur,  iron,  and 
nitrogen.  Other  elements  are  often  found, 
sometimes  in  great  quantity,  such  as  silica, 
soda,  chlorine,  etc. ;  but  as  many  plants  have 
been  grown  to  perfection  without  them,  their 
presence  is  not  considered  essential.  Last 
year,  at  an  English  experiment  station,  turnips 
planted  in  a  pure  sand,  and  supplied  with  eve¬ 
rything  except  phosphate,  merely  lived  with¬ 
out  gaining  in  bulk.  But  on  ground-coprolite 


J.  HYDE  MONROE.  JAS.  L.  MONROE. 

MONROE  BROS., 

HEAL  ESTATE, 

Office,  BOSTON  BLOCK,  Mliineapollg,  Mina. 
Loans  placed  on  safe  Real  Estate  securities,  netting  7  per 
cent,  semi-annual  Interest.  Correspondence  solicited. 
Refer  by  permission  to  Northwestern  National  Bank  of  Mtimeapolis, 


Sold  by  all  Druggists. 

Brown  Chemical  Co. 

Baltimore,  Md. 


Brick-makino  on  Hudson  River.  —  Brick¬ 
making  along  the  Hudson  River  is  one  of  the 
big  industries  of  the  State.  There  are  about 
16^  yards,  varying  in  capacity  from  25,000  to 
140,000  bricks  a  day.  The  daily  make  is  about 
8,000,000,  or  for  the  season  of  six  months 
1,092,000,000.  Counting  a  brick  eight  inches  in 
length,  this  production  would  lay  a  walk  near¬ 
ly  six  bricks  wide  around  the  earth.  For  la¬ 
bor  these  yards  pay  nearly  ^3,000,000  in  the 


See  that  all  Iron  Bitters  are  made  by 
Brown  Chemical  Co.,  Baltimore,  and 
have  crossed  red  lines  and  trade¬ 
mark  on  wrapper. 


-gfid  hehce  we  know  whereof  affirmation  is  now 
made  in  regard  to  his  superior  capacity  in  that 
ECt-writing  a  bi<^raphy 
or  obituary  of  our  long-ago  contemporary,  and 
trust  the  time  when  that  shall  become  neces¬ 
sary  is  far  distant.  Meantime,  however,  may 
Brother  Wight  have  many  successors  as  worthy 
and  accomplished  as  be  proved  himself  to  be 
as  an  agricultural  editor — and  withal  may  be 
long  be  spared  to  honorably  and  efficiently 
discharge  the  sacred  duties  of  the  responsible 
position  he  now  occupies. 

A  letter  just  received  from  Dr.  Wight  ex¬ 
hibits  bis  noble  nature  in  speaking  modestly 
of  his  own  efforts,  but  in  praise  of  the  work  of 
others — notably  of  that  of  the  late  John  S. 
Wright,  the  original  proprietor  of  The  Prairie 
Fanner,  of  whom  he  writes :  “  Poor  John  8. 
Wright !  He  is  now  some  years  gone  to  the 
silent  land,  having  lost  all  bis  property,  and  in 
part  his  reason.  But  be  did  bis  city  and  State 
a  service,  which  I  suppose  they  have  forgotten. 
He  Is  author  of  the  Illinois  School  System  ;  at 
least  be  inaugurated  it.  He  did  more  than  any 
other  man  to  retrieve  the  financial  condition 
of  the  State  when  it  was  in  hopeless  debt  and 
was  badly  managed.”  Alluding  to  his  own 
work,  he  modestly  adds  :  “  What  The  Farmer 
did  to  get  the  agriculture,  horticulture,  etc.,  of 
the  West  on  a  good  footing,  I  have  nothing  to 
speak  of.  .  .  .  Since  coming  here,  seventeen  to 
eighteen  years  ago,  I  have  had  all  I  could  do 
in  my  present  profession.  I  keep  up  a  limited 
but  steady  correspondence  with  The  New  York 
Evangelist,  and  have  published  a  few  Review 
articles  and  sermons.  But  my  work  will  close 


Carrying  United  States  Mail. 

NEW  YORK  AND  GLASGOW., 
every  SATURDAY. 

L  Yom  Piers  20  and  21,  North  River. 

GLASGOW,  LIVERPOOL,  LONDONDERRY, 
and  BELFAST. 

Cabin,  $60,  $75,  $80 ;  Excursion,  $120  to  $140, 
Second  Cabin,  $40.  Steerage,  $28. 

Drafts  issued  for  any  anioutU  at  Current  Rates. 

HENDERSON  BROTHERS,  Agents,  7  Bowling  Green. 


course  of  the  season,  wages  ranging  from  $1.25 
for  small  boys  to  $3.60  per  day  for  best  men. 
Four  cords  of  wood  burn  30,000  bricks,  and  it 
is  estimated  that  166,401  cords  of  wood  at  $5 
per  cord  will  be  used  this  year.  In  case  all  the 


(Successors  to  MENEELY  4  KIMBERLY,) 

TROY,  A'.  Y. 

Manufacture  a  superior  gra  le  of  Bells.  Oldest  workmen. 
Greatest  experience.  Largest  tri,(le.  Special  attention  given 
to  CHURCH  BELLS.  Illustrated  catalogue  mailed  free. 


bricks  made  this  season  shall  be  marketed,  the 
production  will  yield  in  gross  $6,825,000. 

-Mr.  Ph.  Delahaye,  writing 


Luminous  Buoys. 
to  Revue  Industrielle,  gives  the  following  ac¬ 
count  of  a  luminous  buoy  which  was  placed  in 
■  ■  ■  *  «  .  ~  It  was 


MENEELY  BELL  FOUNDRY. 

Favorably  Known  to  the  public  since 
9l!i26.  Church, Chn’>cl, School, Fire  Alarm 
and  other  belle  iso  f'hiines  and  Peals. 

MENEEiU  4.  WEST  TEOY,  ».  Y. 


THE  HOUSEHOLD. 


the  harbor  of  Havre  on  Oct.  3,  1881. 
lighted  the  same  day,  and  continued  to  burn 
until  the  30th  of  the  following  January,  when 
the  supply  of  gas  was  exhausted.  The  volume 
of  the  buoy  was  about  350  cubic  feet,  and  at 
the  beginning  of  the  test  the  gas  was  under  a 
pressure  of  seven  atmospheres.  The  quantity 
of  gas  consumed  was  about  2,100  cubic  feet,  or 
nearly  three-fourths  of  a  cubic  foot  per  hour. 
The  account  says  that  the  light,  which  was 
colored  red,  could  be  seen  at  a  distance  of 
nearly  five  miles,  and  that  its  itensity  did  not 
materially  diminish  during  the  experiment. 
The  buoy  passed  through  three  storms  without 
damage  to  the  mechanism,  and  without  extin¬ 
guishing  the  light.  From  experiments  made 
at  the  Havre  lighthouse  with  a  reservoir  of 
smaller  size  filled  with  compressed  gas,  the 
hourly  consumption  was  a  little  over  three- 
fourths  of  a  cubic  foot,  the  variations  not  ex¬ 
ceeding  four  per  cent. 

Photography  from  Trains.  —  Instantaneous 
photography,  in  its  more  familiar  aspect,  sup¬ 
poses  motion  of  the  objects  photographed ;  but 
another  form  of  it  is  that  in  which  it  is  the 
camera  more  especially  that  has  motion  of 
translation,  as  in  photographing  from  balloons 
or  trains.  The  practicability  of  photographing 
landscapes  from  the  window  of  a  train  running 
at  a  rate  of  even  forty  miles  an  hour,  says  the 
London  Times,  has  been  recently  proved  by 
Dr.  Caudeze,  who  uses  what  he  calls  a  gyro- 
graph  for  the  purpose.  The  apparatus  com¬ 
prises  a  copper  tube  similar  to  that  which  car¬ 
ries  the  lenses  in  ordinary  cameras,  but  the 
lenses  are  placed  on  opposite  sides  parallel  to 
the  axis.  Within  is  a  shutter  similar  to  the 
box  of  a  stopcock  ;  it  presents  two  quadrangu¬ 
lar  apertures,  which  according  to  the  position 
of  the  shutter,  do  or  do  not  let  pass  the  light- 
rays  in  making  a  quarter  of  a  turn.  This  ro¬ 
tatory  movement  is  obtained  by  means  of  a 
spring  liberated  from  a  catch.  An  exposure  of 
only  1-100  of  a  second  may  be  had.  With  a 
little  praotice  wonderfully  distinct  views,  it  is 
said,  cau  be  obtained  with  the  apparatus. 

Bubnino  of  the  World  in  1883.— A  letter  in 
The  New  York  World  of  Oct.  8th,  from  London, 
makes  this  statement :  “  The  comet  is  all  the 
talk  in  scientific  circles  at  present,  and  I  may 
say  that  our  celestial  visitant  is  being  r^arded 
with,  considerable  apprehension.  Mr.  Richard 
A.  Proctor,  who  denied  that  it  was  the  comet 
of  1843  and  1880,  now  finds  that  he  made  a 
mistake  in  his  calculations,  and  so  has  with¬ 
drawn  his  statement  More  cautious  astron¬ 
omers  than  he  have  no  doubt  of  the  identity  of 
the  comet,  and  believe  that  it  will  return  at  the 
latest  in  October,  1883,  and  then  fall  into  the 
sun  with  results  which  will  enable  you  to  dis- 

fense  vritb  the  future  publication  of  The  World. 

am  assured  that  this  is  the  opinion  of  the 
most  eminent  scientists  of  the  day;  Mr.  G. 
Piazzi  Smyth,  the  clever  if  eccentric  Astrono¬ 
mer  Royal  for  Scotland,  in  particular,  having 
made  no  secret  of  his  belief.”  When  Dr.  Jacob 
Ohlsen  of  Flatbush  was  questioned  about  this 
statement,  he  replied  :  “  If  the  extract  did  not 


OFFER  YET  t  15  elegant  samples  FREE, 
to  $16  a  day.  Picture  Frame  Co.,  Auburn,  Me. 


Care  of  Family  Stores.  —  The  fiour-barrel 
should  be  kept  in  a  dry  store-room,  and  cover¬ 
ed  tightly,  so  as  to  exclude  files  and  dust.  The 
fiour  scoop  and  the  sieve  can  be  kept  in  it,  if 
they  are  never  dampened  at  all.  In  many 
store-rooms  there  is  a  special  closet  for  both 
the  fiour  and  sugar-barrel,  with  an  opened 
door  to  put  them  in  aud  out,  aud  a  close-fitting 
lid  over  them  ;  but  it  is  well  to  keep  them  also 
covered  with  their  own  heads,  which  should  be 
fastened  together  with  a  slat,  or  a  bit  of  lath¬ 
ing,  when  first  opened.  Unbolted  flour  should 
be  stored  in  kegs,  or  covered  tubs,  or  the  small 
tea-chests  that  are  so  much  used  now.  It  is 
better  when  purchased  in  small  quantities. 
Indian  meal  should  be  kept  in  the  same  man¬ 
ner.  If  it  is  stirred  up  occasionally,  it  is  im¬ 
proved  ;  as  it  is  apt  to  become  musty  and  sour, 
a  little  at  a  time  is  preferable. 

Buckwheat,  rice,  hominy,  and  ground  rice 
must  be  purchased  in  small  quantities,  also, 
and  kept  tightly  covered,  as  they  are  liable  to 
be  infested  with  small,  black  bugs.  Tapioca, 
sago,  pearl-barley,  farina,  corn-starch,  isin¬ 
glass,  vermicelli,  macaroni,  arrowroot,  and  oat¬ 
meal,  are  all  desirable  articles  of  food,  fof 
breakfast  or  dinner  dishes,  and  they  should  be 
found  in  every  store-room,  but  should  be  pur¬ 
chased  iu  small  quantities,  and  kept  in  small 
wooden  boxes,  or  covered  jars.  They  will  give 


Wa  WAIII.I  rpanccifully  notify  the  public  that  none  of  these  goods  are  genuiin  unleas  stamped  with  the  trade 
mark  on  the  hack  ot  every  yard,  a  fac-ilmUe  of  which  la  herewith  represented. 


SUPERB 


RICH, 

FVLL-TONED 

COLORS. 


as  I  can.”  A  noble  resolve.  May  the  writer 
of  it  long  survive  to  fulfil  his  worthy  aspira¬ 
tion.  D.  D.  T.  M. 


A  EAT  AED  PBODUCE  EXCHANGE. 

On  the  4th  of  October  the  Manhattan  Hay 
and  Produce  Exchange  at  Eleventh  avenue 
and  Thirty-fourth  and  Thirty-fifth  streets  in 


The  Great 
Church 


New  York,  was  formally  opened.  The  Ex¬ 
change  was  organized  for  the  benefit  of  freight¬ 
ers  and  dealers  in  hay,  grain,  potatoes,  and 
like  products.  Among  those  present  were 
Hon.  Thomas  L.  James,  Lyman  F.  Holman, 
president  of  the  Produce  Exchange,  F.  B. 
Thurber,  Cbauncey  M.  Depew,  J.  H.  Seymour, 
president  of  the  Mercantile,  H.  K.  Miller,  L.  E. 
Pangbom,  and  many  representatives  of  the 
other  commercial  exchanges  of  the  city.  After 
prayer  by  Rev.  J.  Howard  Suydam,  the  presi¬ 
dent,  Mr.  C.  L.  Rickerson  delivered  the  open¬ 
ing  address.  He  said : 

Less  than  four  months  ago  the  foundations 
of  this  Exchange  were  laid  by  a  canvass  and 
informal  association  among  The  several  trades, 
which  have  to-day  ripened  into  a  fully  organ¬ 
ized  and  equipped  corporate  body  of  over  360 
members  prepared  for  active  and  efficient  co¬ 
operation.  In  this  simple  statement  is  found 
the  best  proof  of  the  demand  for  the  Ex¬ 
change,  and  of  the  great  and  beneficial  work 
awaiting  it.  Between  600  and  600  dealers  in 
this  city  alone  are  engaged  in  the  trade  in  hay ; 
in  buying,  selling,  and  distributing  this  great 
staple,  which  by  the  last  census,  is  the  third 
crop  in  money  value  in  the  Unit^  States,  and 
yet  we  have  hitherto  been  wholly  destitute  of 
an  organization  ;  of  a  common  business  centre 
of  established  grades  and  authorized  quota¬ 
tions  ;  In  short,  we  have  lacked  all  those  ad¬ 
vantages  which  are’  everywhere  and  insepa¬ 
rably  connected  with  system  and  oiiganization. 
The  bay  crop  of  this  country  in  1880  was  worth 
in  money  value  more  than  #371,000  000,  exceed¬ 
ing  the  product  of  King  Cotton  by  nearly  #92,- 
000,000,  and  to  it  nearly  26,000,000  acres  of  the 
best  farms  in  the  country  were  devoted.  We 
propose  to  collect  under  a  careful  and  compe¬ 
tent  superintendent,  and  to  publish  in  this  Ex¬ 
change  the  most  complete  and  correct  statis- 
tios  of  the  trades  represented  ;  to  provide  all 
its  members  with  the  fullest  facilities  which 
the  telegraph  and  telephone  will  afford  for  the 
dispatch  and  receipt  of  intelligence  from  the 


CkeftMfoi  anti  tlx:  BmI  Light  kaowa 
for  CnuicIKi,  Suires.  Show  Wiwlow*, 
Patloii.  Banks,  OfBces.  Fivture  Cnllet- 
tes.  Theatres,  Depots,  etc.  Mewantl  ale- 
tnnt  destxns.  Send  size  of  room.  Get 
Circular  and  esthnaie.  A  liberal  discount 
to  churches  and  the  trad^ 

1.  P.  PRINK.  SSI  Pcad  $(.,  N.  Y. 


a  farm  when  von  can  BUY 
ME  aud  TERMS  a 
(IMF  WithtbeBestMarh- 
J  III  L  ata  almost  at  your  door 


NEVER  WASTE 


Finest  Karmiiijc  Lands  in  the  World, 
•t  Interest.  For  terms  address 


C\mlthnight’s 

dASTHHABEMEDY 


WHAT  WILL  THE  WEATHER  BE  TO-MORROW 

O  Pool’s  Sisnal  Service  Barometer 


The  Only  Sura  Remady  for  ASTHMA 
and  HAT  FEVER,  It  sold  itndar  ■ 
(K^tiw  guarontaa.  PHcaSl.0Opar 
packaga.  Sample  package  and  tea- 
timonials  free.  AOress 

LO(]IBUlTHIilGHT,aiaiit,ClmltiA0t 


I  OR  STORMGLASS  AND  THERMOMETER  COMBINED, 
WILL  TELL  YOU  ! 

U  will  detect  and  indicate  correctip  any  change  in  the  weather  I2tof8hanrs 
in  advance,  it  will  tell  what  kind  of  storm  Is  approaching,  and  from  what 
direction— invaluable  to  navlKatora.  Farmers  can  plan  their  work 
nccordiiig  to  Its  preoictions.  Naves  50  times  Its  cost  in  a  single  season. 
Has  an  accurate  thermometer  attached,  which  alone  is  worth  the  price  of  the 
combination.  This  great  WEATHER  INDICATOR  Is  endorsed  by  the 
most  eminent  Pbysfeians,  Professors  nPOT  iki  TIIC  lAlflDI  H  I 
and  Scientific  men  of  the  day  to  be  the  DCv  I  IR  I  lib  ns  UllLU  l 
The  Thermometer  and  Barometer  are  put  in  a  nicely  finished  wulnut  frame, 
with  silver  plated  trlmmiogs,  etc.,  malting  it  a  beautiful  as  well  is  useful  or¬ 
nament.  We  will  send  you  a  sample  one,  deliveredfres,  toyour  place,  in  good 
order,  on  receipt  of  81,  or  six  for  84.  Agents  are  making  from  16  to  420 
daily  selling  them.  Jt  tnal  will  eouoinct  you.  Orders!  once.  It  Sells  at 
bight  I  Just  the  thing  to  sell  to  farmers,  merchants,  etc.  Invtiuaulc  ts 
everybody.  U.  8.  Postage  Stamps  token  if  in  good  order,  bnt  money  pre¬ 
ferred.  Agents  wanted  everywhere.  Send  for  Circular  si  d  lerma 
Addrei's  all  orders  to  OSWEGO  THERMOMETER  WORKS, 
{.Largest  establishment  of  the  kind  in  the  world)  Oswego.Oswego  CO..N.T. 

u  refer  to  the  Mayor,  Postmaster,  County  Clerk,  First  and  Second  Nu- 
tlonol  Banks,  or  any  business  house  In  Oswego.  N.  Y. 

It  rite  your  Poet  Qgice,  County  and  State  plainly,  and  remtt  by  money-order, 
draft  on  New  York  or  registered  letter,  at  our  risk. 

TkU  wUl  make  a  Beantifkl  sad  Very  Uscftil  ProsCTt. 

BEAD  WHAT  THE  PUBLIC  BAY  ABOUT  IT. 

I  6nd  Pool’s  Barometer  works  as  well  as  one  that  costs  «fty  ''"liars.  You  esn  rely  on  it 
everv  Sme.  CAPT.  CHAS.  B.  ROCBRS.  Ship  "Twilight,  ^n  PranilKo. 

R.'immeter  reeelveft  In  wood  orctM.  and  must  sav  that  the  Instrument  giv«  perfect  sat- 


Solid  Comfort. 

Nobody  enjoys  the  nicest  surroundings  if  in  bad 
health.  There  are  miserable  people  about  to-day 
to  whom  a  bottle  of  Parker’s  Ginger  Tonic  would 
bring  more  solid  comfort  than  all  the  medicine 
they  have  ever  tried. — News. 

Ladies  Prefer  Flobeston  Cologne  because 
they  find  this  combination  of  exquisite  perfumes 
a  delightful  novelty. 

If  taken  in  its  incipient  stages,  the  progress  of 
Consumption  can  be  arrested  by  the  use  of  Com¬ 
pound  Oxygen.  It  is  being  done  in  a  large  number 
of  cases.  Get  Drs.  Starkey  &  Palen’s  Treatise 
on  Compound  Oxygen,  and  study  the  facts  for 
yourself.  They  will  send  It  free.  Address  them 
at  1109  Girard  street,  Philadelphia. 

If  you  would  have  appetite,  flesh,  color,  strength 
and  vigor,  take  Ayer’s  Sarsaparilla,  which  will  con¬ 
fer  them  upon  you  in  rapid  succession. 


WAJHLMER  BROTHERS 

CORALINE  CORSETS 


The  great  superiority 
of  Oorulne  over  bom  ot 
'  whalebone  has  Induced 
na  to  use  it  in  all  our 
leading  Conets. 

f  10  REWARD 

will  be  paid  for  any  cor¬ 
set  in  wbicb  the  Cora- 
iine  breaks  with  six 
montbs  ordinary  wear. 

Price  by  mall,  W  B. 
(conUlD.mo;  Abdomi¬ 
nal,  t2.m;  Health  or 
Nursing,  tlJft  Corallne 
or  Flexible  Hip,  41.76: 
Misses’,  41.00. 

For  sale  by  leading 
merchants. 

Beware  of  worthless 
imitations  boned  with 
cord. 


FOB  ADOPTION. 

-  The  Cleveland  Protestant  Orphan  Asylum,  No.  MO  8t. 
Olalr  street,  Cleveland ,  Ohio,  have  several  fine,  healthy 
boys  and  girls,  ranging  In  age  from  the  frolicsome  infant 
In  Its  crib  to  the  wide-swske  boy  and  girl  of  eight  and  ten 
years.  Good  homes  in  the  country  are  desired  for  tbeee 
children.  Good,  honest  family  life  Is  what  we  want.  Will 
be  glad  to  oorreepond  with  any  person  Interested  In  orphan 
children.  Address  A.  H.  SHUNK,  Superintendent. 


Garmore’SE»»^|L 

A*  Invented  nnd  wnm  by  Um 
perfbetly  resiofing  the  hcailag. 
tirely  deal  for  thirty  year*,  he  heart  mm 
them  even  whlapeiSe  dtotkKtIy.  Arw 
■•t  and  rem^  in  poaa- 

ckm  wUhoMt  aid.  DascriptiTe  Clrculaff 
Free*  CAUTION  i  Do  not  be  doedved 
by  boirus  ear  drums.  Mine  Is  the  osly 
successful  artUkial  Ear  Drum  maaoe 
Esettved. 

JOHN  GARMORB. 

Filtk  4  Race  SM.,  Ciaciaaau.  O. 


AGF.YTS!  AGEHTTS!  AGENTS  I 

GEN.  DODOES’  bran’  new  book,  JuiS  pnWfcArA  sntilled 

THIRTT-THREE  TEARS  AMONG 


centres  of  trade  in  this  and  other  cities,  and 
more  than  all,  and  much  higher  and  better 
than  aU,  to  foster  regular  trade,  and  cultivate 
by  a  mutual  contact  and  association  the  men¬ 
tal  growth,  intellectual  development,  and  social 
culture,  without  which  no  career  is  snccessful 
and  no  reward  satisfying. 

Chaunoey  M.  Depew  spoke  of  the  great  ad- 


A GENTS  WANTED  for  Uie  Best  and  Fastest-selling 
Pictorial  Books  and  Bibles.  Price  reduced  83  per 
cenC  NAnoNAL  Publisbiho  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
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THE  NEW-YOKK  EVANGELIST:  TH  U KSL)A  V.  OCTOBER  19,  1882. 


IJ5TTKR  FBOM  CHICAOO. 
Tk«  ChrlitUiL  ConTentlon. 


SeTeral  weeks  ago  a  call  was  issued  for  a 
Maas  ConveDtion  of  all  eTangelical  Christians, 
to  be  held  in  this  city.  It  is  understood  that 
those  who  issued  the  call  were  led  to  do  so  from 
a  conviction  that  there  was  a  deplorable  lack 
of  spiritual  life  and  activity  in  the  churches, 
and  from  a  desire  and  hope  that*by  inviting 
ministers  and  laymen  from  all  over  the  North¬ 
west  to  come  together  for  prayer  and  confer¬ 
ence,  a  fire  might  be  kindled  here,  and  carried 
to  all  parts  of  the  interior  States.  The  sessions 
of  that  Convention,  which  have  lasted  for  three 
days,  were  concluded  last  evening.  The  meet¬ 
ings  were  held  in  Farwell  Hall,  which,  when 
crowded,  will  hold  an  audience  of  three  thou¬ 
sand  people.  The  opening  meeting  were  large¬ 
ly  attended,  and  the  closing  ones  completely 
filled  the  Hall  in  every  part.  The  evening  ser¬ 
vices  drew  a  much  larger  number  than  could 
get  in.  Ministers  were  in  attendance  from  this 
State  in  large  numbers  outside  of  the  city,  and 
from  adjoining  States  the  attendance  was  cor¬ 
respondingly  good.  The  sessions  of  the  Con¬ 
vention  were  presided  over  by  different  chair¬ 
men,  ministers,  and  laymen  of  the  city,  each 
of  whom  occupied  the  chair  for  a  half  day. 
.Among  the  speakers  from  abroad  were  Dr.  W. 
P.  Mackay  of  Hull,  the  Rev.  Marcus  Rainsford 
of  London,  the  Hon.  Captain  Moreton  and  the 
Rev.  Charles  Spurgeon  (son  of  the  distinguish- 
•  ed  preacher)  of  the  same  city.  From  our  own 
country  outside  of  Chicago,  the  speakers  were 
the  Rev.  W.  J.  Erdman,  Bishop  Payne  of  Vir¬ 
ginia,  Dr.  A.  T.  Pierson,  Dr.  Brookes  of  St. 
Louis,  and  Dr.  C.  H.  Fowler,  The  Chicago 
clergy  were  represented  by  Drs.  Lorimer,  Hen¬ 
son,  Goodwin,  and  Johnson,  the  last  failing  to 
be  present  on  account  of  a  call  to  Auburn  to 
visit  a  sick  relative. 

I  cannot  undertake  to  summarize  or  even  to 
characterize  the  addresses.  I  did  not  hear 
them  all.  Mr.  Spurgeon,  who  spoke  only  at 
night,  it  was  not  my  privilege  to  hear.  By 
some  who  did  hear  him,  he  was  credited  with 
having  much  of  his  father’s  quaintness  and 
evangelical  fervor,  but  with  less  of  his  ability. 
Dr.  Mackay’s  “speech  was  with  grace,  season¬ 
ed  ’’  somewhat  with  attic  salt,  but  more  and 
^  less  agreeably,  with  Scotch  accent.  His  inter¬ 
pretation  of  the  last  verse  of  the  fortieth  chap- 
-  ter  of  Isaiah,  was  unique  and  novel.  “  They 
■  shall  mount  up  with  wings  as  eagles,’’  he  in- 
teri)reted  as  illustrating  the  ardor  and  enthusi- 
rasm  of  young  converts.  “Don’t  clip  their 
‘wings,’’  said  he,  “let  them  mount.’’  But  by 
and  by  their  intense  ardor  would, abate;  they 
would  only  be  able  to  “  run  ’’ ;  but  this  they 
'-should  do  “and  not  be  weary.’’  Even  this, 
j  however,  would  soon  be  too  much  for  them. 
The  time  comes  when  they  can  no  longer 
“mount  up,’’  nor  “run.”  They  can  only 
“  walk  ” ;  but  though  thus  constrained  by  the 
*  strenuous  character  of  the  race  to  abate  their 
speed,  promise  does  not  fail  them,  for  they 
shall  “  not  faint.”  But  beyond  this  is  yet  an¬ 
other  stage  of  the  journey,  when  the  traveller 
must  lie  down ;  not  beside  a  desert  road,  but 
“  in  green  pastures.”  And  then  there  was  one 
other  experience  described  which  the  broad 
Scotch  accent  caused  me  to  miss. 

Of  all  the  speakers  whom  I  heard,  the  Rev, 
Mr.  Rainsford  was  the  most  edifying  and  de¬ 
lightful.  “  Our  Lord’s  Prayer  for  His  People,” 
and  their  oneness  in  Him,  was  the  theme  which 
became,  in  bis  handling  of  it,  as  a  garden,  the 
spices  whereof  were  made  to  flow  out.  So  clear 
a  discernment  of  spiritual  things  as  he  display¬ 
ed,  8li<>ws  him  to  be  a  spiritual  man.  As  such, 
he  spoke  with  none  of  the  manner,  and  with 
^  [fff  *:*•“' •**”  of  the  orator. 


As  a  whole,  the  meetings  were  good  and  well 
sustained,  with  growing  interest  to  the  end. 
While  there  was  no  evidence  that  the  interest 
was  at  any  time  very  deep  or  overwhelming, 
yet  the  Convention  must  have  been  quicken¬ 
ing  in  its  influence  upon  those  who  attended  it. 
May  it  do  much  by  the  blessing  of  God,  to 
awaken  that  spirit  of  inquiry,  of  heart-search¬ 
ing,  and  of  general  revival,  which  it  was  called 
to  promote. 

“A  Law  to  Make  Drunkards.” 

Such  The  Tribune  justly  calls  an  ordinance 
lately  enacted  by  the  City  Council,  which  im¬ 
poses  a  fine  upon  all  minors  who  are  convicted 
of  drinking  or  offering  to  purchase  intoxicat¬ 
ing  liquors.  The  ordinance  is  intended  to  an¬ 
nul,  virtually,  the  law  of  the  State  which  im¬ 
poses  a  fine  upon  all  saloon-keepers  who  are 
convicted  of  selling  liquor  to  minors.  Under 
this  State  law  the  Citizens’  League,  of  whose 
good  work  I  have  frequently  spoken,  has  prose¬ 
cuted  a  large  number  of  saloonists  to  convic¬ 
tion  and  punishment.  But  now,  by  this  ordi¬ 
nance,  it  is  made  the  interest  of  parents  to  con¬ 
ceal  that  indulgence  of  their  chi\,dren  which 
the  State  law  made  it  for  their  interest  to  re¬ 
veal.  And  the  Citizens’  League  is  thus  iargely 
prevented  from  getting  witnesses  against  the 
saloon-keepers,  by  the  fact  that  the  witnesses, 
in  the  very  act  of  getting  the  evidence  which 
would  enable  them  to  testify,  are  by  the  ordi¬ 
nance  made  guilty  of  a  punishable  offence.  It 
is  an  iniquitous  ordinance,  and  the  Mayor,  who 
has  n*t  yet  approved  it,  ought  to  veto  it,  as  he 
probably  will  not  do. 

And  while  I  am  writing  on  this  general  sub¬ 
ject,  let  me  express  my  great  gratification  with 
the  Christian  temper,  and  as  to  most  of  its  po¬ 
sitions,  with  the  Christian  wisdom  of  Dr.  Hurd’s 
article  in  the  last  issue  of  The  Evangelist. 
Unlike  some  zeaiots,  he  does  not  think  that 
the  most  effective  way  to  reply  to  an  opponent 
is  to  misrepresent  and  travesty  his  views.  He 
could  not  be  discourteous  nor  unfair  towards  a 
man  simply  because  he  did  not  agree  with  him. 
With  most  that  he  says  I  very  heartily  agree. 
But  as  to  the  point  made  in  this  correspon¬ 
dence  which  he  calls  in  question,  it  will  be  suf¬ 
ficient  to  say  in  reply  that  if  a  law  prohibiting 
the  manufacture  and  sale  of  liquors  is  enacted 
and  enforced,  then  “our  German  friends,”  and 
“  our  wealthy  men,”  and  “  Pat  ”  will  not  have 
their  lager,  wine,  and  whiskey  in  their  cellars, 
for  they  cannot  get  them.  If,  however,  the  law 
is  enacted  and  not  enf<  reed,  then  these  parties, 
if  not  directly  violators  of  the  law  themselves^ 
become  accomplices  of  those  who  do  violate  it, 
if  they  store  their  cellars  with  lager  and  wine 
and  whiskey.  If  you  mean  war  on  the  saloons, 
and  the  abatement  of  them  as  you  would  abate 
any  other  public  nuisances,  then  say  so,  and 
there  will  be  many  to  favor  and  help  on  that 
kind  of  prohibition,  who  oppose  the  Kansas 
and  Iowa  kind.  But  if  you  mean,  as  all  simon- 
pure  prohibitionists  do  mean,  by  legal  com¬ 
pulsion  to  bring  about  as  fully  and  as  fast  as 
possible  the  entire  extinction  of  the  liquor 
traffic  by  stopping  its  manufacture  and  sale, 
then  don’t  say  that  that  involves  no  interfer¬ 
ence  with  the  individual  drinker,  no  matter 
how  “  moderate  ”  his  use  of  liquor  may  be  “  as 
a  beverage,”  for  it  does.  It  stops  his  indul¬ 
gence  altogether  if  the  law  is  obeyed;  it  makes 
him  particeps  crimtmswith  law-breakers  if  it  is 
disobeyed.  If  you  mean  as  the  Hon.  Neal  Dow, 
the  chiefest  apostle  of  prohibition,  has  lately 
charged  directly  upon  Dr.  Gkosby  (and  his  own 
remarkable  language  supplies  the  <most  suita¬ 
ble  terms  for  the  accusation),  that  the  temper¬ 
ate  drinkers  of  wine  drink  It  “  for  the  fuddle 
there  is  in  it,”  just  “as  Sandy  and  all  the 
roughs,  rogues,  and  rascals  do  their  whiskey,” 
and  that  all  alike  are  to  be  denied  their  indul- 

ence  by  having  their  supplies  cut  off,  then  it 


is  “juggling  with  words  ”  to  say  that  this  is  no 
interference  with  the  individual  drinker. 

The  expression  of  such  views  as  these  makes 
it  necessary  to  one’s  own  defence  that  he 
should  say  that  in  opposing  abstinence  by  con¬ 
stitutional  amendment  which  is  intended  to 
cut  off  supplies,  he  is  working  honestly,  if  mis¬ 
takenly,  for  the  same  end  as  that  which  the 
prohibitionists  are  seeking  to  accomplish. 
That  end  is,  the  diminution,  to  the  utmost  pos¬ 
sible  extent,  of  the  frightful  evils  of  intemper¬ 
ance  Olement. 

Chloago,  III.,  Oct.  U,  1883. 


covcEsvnru  clevelakd  cohoematiohausts. 

ClereUmS,  Oct  13, 1882. 

Dear  Dr.  Field :  Our  Congregational  friends  and 
brethren  here  and  hereabouts  have  had  lively 
times  during  the  early  days  of  this  bright  October 
month.  In  all  that  promotes  their  prosperity  I 
rejoice,  and  will  rejoice,  lor  in  faith  they  are  our 
own  brothers,  and  in  order  our  first  cousins. 

Plymouth  Church  and  Ita  Dedication. 

In  former  letters  I  have  mentioned  the  brave 
efforts  of  our  “Plymouth  Brethren”  to  erect  a 
temple  for  the  worship  of  God.  Fourteen  years 
ago  they  purchased  for  $17,600  a  large  lot  on  the 
corner  of  Prospect  and  Perry  streets.  A  more 
central  and  desirable  site  could  not  be  found  in 
all  Cleveland.  Not  long  after  this  date,  they 
erected  a  large  chapel  upon  the  rear  of  the  lot, 
facing  upon  Perry  street,  in  which  they  have  wor¬ 
shipped  for  the  last  ten  years.  Two  years  ago 
they  laid  the  cornerstone  of  the  edifice  which  has 
now  reached  its  completion,  and  last  Thursday 
evening  the  house  was  opened  for  inspection,  and 
hundreds  of  people  spent  within  its  beautiful  walls 
an  hour  in  admiring  the  strength  and  beauty  of 
this  new  sanctuary. 

I  have  not  the  facts  at  hand  for  specific  state 
ments,  and  being  neither  an  architect  or  an  artist, 
I  cannot  describe  particularly  the  measurements 
and  adornments  of  this  edifice.  Let  me  say  then 
that  It  is  pretty  large  one  way  and  still  larger  the 
other,  and  will  seat  over  one  thousand  people.  I^ 
is  supplied  with  the  most  approved  heating  appa¬ 
ratus,  a  splendid  organ  from  the  manufactory  of 
Hook  and  Somebody  in  Boston,  and  with  many 
other  admirable  appointments.  Its  walls,  its  win¬ 
dows,  its  pulpit  are  so  nearly  perfect,  according  to 
my  ideas,  that  I  could  suggest  no  improvement. 
Several  memorial  windows  will  be  sure  to  attract 
the  gratified  attention  of  all  who  visit  this  beauti¬ 
ful  church.  The  building  with  its  furnishing  has 
cost  but  $64,000,  while  for  purposes  of  utility  and 
for  its  elegance  it  is  worth  more  than  some  church¬ 
es  which  have  cost  twice  this  amount. 

This  congregation  realizes  the  prayer  of  Agur 
the  son  of  Jakeh,  “Give  me  neither  poverty  nor 
riches.”  As  to  worldly  wealth  it  has  no  very  rich 
men  and  none  that  are  very  poor.  But  it  has  that 
which  is  worth  more  than  riches,  a  class  of  people 
into  whose  hearts  God  has  put  a  spirit  of  work 
and  consecration ;  and  by  vigorous  efforts  and  no 
little  self-sacrifice  they  have  carried  this  work  to 
its  completion,  leaving  no  mortgage  upon  a  prop¬ 
erty,  including  ground  and  church  and  chapel, 
worth  $130,000. 

Yesterday  was  a  high  day  at  Plymouth  Church, 
for  it  was  the  day  of  dedication.  Morning,  after¬ 
noon,  and  evening  the  house  was  filled  to  its  ut¬ 
most  capacity,  and  each  of  these  gatherings  well 
fulfilled  its  purpose.  In  the  morning  the  dedica¬ 
tion  proper  was  performed.  There  was  no  ser¬ 
mon,  but  varied  services  were  had  of  great  inter¬ 
est  to  the  congregation.  Scriptures  were  read  re¬ 
sponsively  by  pastor  and  congregation,  and  a  most 
beautiful  dedicatory  service  prepared  by  the  pas¬ 
tor,  was  rendered  by  the  pastor  and  people.  In 
the  prayers  the  pastor  was  assisted  by  President 
Cutler  of  Adelbert  College,  and  by  your  corres¬ 
pondent.  The  singing  of  hynms  and  psalms  and 
spiritual  songs  were  in  pleasing  harmony  with  the 
occasion. 

In  the  afternoon  a  union  service  was  held,  and 
short  addresses  were  delivered  by  Drs.  Mitchell 
of  the  First  Presbyterian  Church,  Youmans  of  the 
First  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  and  Moxom  of 
the  First  Baptist  Church,  which,  with  statements 
by  the  pastor,  prayer  and  singing,  rendered  the 
occasion  impressive  and  profitable. 

In  the  evening  a  union  service  of  the  Congrega¬ 
tional  churches  of  the  city  was  held.  Nearly  all 
the  great  congregation  was  composed  of  members 
of  the  churches  of  this  denomination  in  our  city, 
and  their  eight  pastors  were  seated  in  the  pulpit. 
Addresses  were  made  by  Dr.  Twitchell,  and  Rev. 
Messrs.  Calhoun  and  Tenney,  mingled  with  devo¬ 
tional  services.  If  there  was  somewhat  of  glory¬ 
ing  in  Congregationalism,  in  Its  history  and 
achievements,  the  very  few  who  were  present  be¬ 
longing  to  other  denominations  had  no  just  cause 
for  complaint,  for  it  was  a  family  gathering,  and 
the  children  of  Robinson  and  Brewster  had  the 
right  to  speak  of  their  own  good  looks  and  worthy 
deeds. 

In  closing  the  notice  of  this  beautiful  and  bless¬ 
ed  occasion,  I  should  not  fail  to  speak  of  him,  who 
under  God,  has  been  for  the  last  eight  years  the 
leader  and  guide  to  this  congregation.  Young 
Charles  Terry  Collins,  a  graduate  of  Yale  College 
and  Union  Theological  Seminary,  the  son  of  a 
prominent  elder  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  on 
Madison  Square,  came  to  his  present  charge  from 
the  Presbytery  of  New  York,  where  for  some  time 
he  had  serv'ed  as  a  city  missionary.  Though  a 
Presbyterian,  he  was  too  large  a  man  to  stand 
much  upon  the  differences  between  the  first  cousins 
of  whom  I  have  spoken,  and  he  has  ever  been 
truly  loyal  to  the  denomination  of  which  he  is 
now  a  prominent  member.  Not  only  is  Mr.  Collins 
a  preacher  of  rare  ability,  but  he  is  eminently  a 
man  of  affairs,  and  but  for  his  wise  and  efficient 
leadership  this  beautiful  church  edifice  would 
still  be  in  the  future,  if  anywhere.  I  should  have 
mentioned  at  an  earlier  point  in  this  letter  that  | 
the  pastor’s  study  in  the  church  is  the  finest  room 
for  its  purpose  that  I  have  ever  seen,  and  for  its 
furniture  and  fitting  up,  thanks  are  due  to  the 
good  taste  of  the  ladies  of  the  congregation. 

The  good  order,  the  impressiveness,  the  beauty 
of  the  dedicatory  services,  owed  nothing  to 
“  Cultus”  notions  beyond  what  I  have  mentioned. 

Congregationalisti  in  Debate. 

On  Monday  evening  of  last  week  the  “Congre¬ 
gational  Club  ”  of  Cleveland  and  along  the  shore 
from  Ashtabula  to  Oberlin,  held  its  monthly  meet¬ 
ing,  and  by  invitation  I  attended,  the  only  Pres¬ 
byterian  of  the  thirty  who  were  present.  The 
subject  considered  was  the  action  of  the  recent 
councils  in  New  Haven  and  Quincy  for  the  exam¬ 
inations  and  installations  of  Dr.  Newman  Smyth 
and  Rev.  Mr.  Thayer.  The  discussion  proved  one 
of  very  great  interest,  and  showed  that  nearly  all 
were  without  sympathy  for  the  peculiar  ideas  of 
the  clergymen  named.  None  of  them  believed  in 
the  notion  of  probation  continued  in  the  eternal 
world,  though  some  of  them  held  that  this  idea, 
as  a  mere  speculation,  should  not  damage  a  man’s 
reputation  for  orthodoxy.  One  of  them  remarked 
with  emphasis  that  such  a  fiy  as  this  in  the  box  of 
ointment,  should  not  lead  to  the  throwing  away 
of  the  ointment  itself.  When  my  opinion  upon 
the  subjects  of  these  councils  and  in  regard  to  fu¬ 
ture  probation  was  called  for,  I  declined  to  speak, 
as  they  were  attending  a  Congregational,  and  not 
a  Presbyterian  funeral,  and  I  therefore  would  not 
crowd  the  mourners.  When  again  requested  to 
fall  into  the  procession,  I  remarked  that  I  did  not 
hold  the  views  that  the  brother  had  expressed  in 
regard  to  the  value  of  ointment  flavored  with  dis¬ 
eased  insects.  The  Bible  teaches  that  dead  flies 
in  the  ointment  of  the  apothecary  produce  a  fear¬ 
fully  damaging  effect  upon  that  unguent,  and  that 
any  Church  which  shall  tolerate  dead  flies  in  the 
theology  of  their  pastors,  will,  ere  long  emit  a 


smell  so  offensive  as  to  require  pungent  deodor¬ 
izing  appliances.  It  has  been  more  than  oice  re¬ 
marked  here  this  evening  that  the  Word  »f  God 
sheds  no  light  upon  future  probation,  an  asertion 
the  truth  of  which  I  did  not  admit.  If  thi  ques¬ 
tion  pertains  to  the  condition  of  impenitent  souls 
in  hades — that  period  which  lies  between  death 
and  the  judgment  day — I  thought  that  theS..vlour 
had  settled  that  question  in  what  He  had  ^ught 
us  concerning  the  great  gulf  which  prevmts  all 
passage  from  hades  to  heaven.  If  the  Idea  b  that 
probation  may  extend  beyond  the  judgment,  our 
Lord  could  not  have  understood  His  own  vords 
when  He  said  “  These  shall  go  away  into  ever¬ 
lasting  punishment.”  It  is  beyond  my  pover  to 
imagine,  even,  how  the  means  of  grace  c»n  be 
more  effective  in  the  world  of  the  lost  thai  they 
are  in  our  present  state. 

There  are  to  us  mysteries  connected  with  Ihe  fu¬ 
ture  world  which  by  no  searching  here  can  w«  ever 
solve,  and  I  have  little  patience  with  any  ninis- 
ter  who  expends  his  thoughts  in  dreamy  spvcula* 
tions,  which  are  utterly  vain  and  useless.  God 
has  spoken  to  us  in  a  language  which  all  esn  un¬ 
derstand,  of  truths  of  great  and  awful  signifi¬ 
cance,  and  they  demand  our  undivided  atteniion. 

Resignation  of  Dr.  Twitchell. 

Dr.  J ustin  E.  Twitchell  last  Lord’s  day  resigned 
the  pastorate  of  our  Euclid-avenue  Congregational 
Church,  which  he  has  held  for  the  last  thiiloen 
years.  His  departure  from  this  city  wili  be  .-e- 
gretted  by  all  our  Christian  people  of  every  name 
His  ministiy  here  has  been  one  of  eminent  suc¬ 
cess,  and  by  all  he  is  held  in  high  esteem.  I  have 
known  this  good  brother  for  more  than  twenty 
years,  and  he  is  one  of  the  dearest  friends  that 
I  have  ever  known.  He  goes  to  the  Maverick 
Church  in  Boston,  a  charge  of  very  high  impor¬ 
tance. 

Rev.  Thomas  Lee,  a  member  of  Cleveland  Pres¬ 
bytery,  died  a  few  days  since  in  Brooklyn,  a  sub¬ 
urb  of  Cleveland.  He  was  a  native  of  England, 
and  came  to  America  forty-three  years  ago.  For 
many  of  the  later  years  of  his  life  he  was  laid 
aside  from  all  ministerial  labor. 


“  LOOME  STATE-WENTS." 

The  editor  of  the  Presbyterian  Journal  charac¬ 
terizes  the  figures  I  recently  gave  q^  our  ministers 
not  engaged  in  preaching,  as  “loose  statements.” 
If  he  understands  me  as  implying  that  the  large 
number  specified  never  preach,  he  is  right ;  but  if 
he  will  take  my  statement  as  it  was  meant,  as  re¬ 
ferring  to  those  who  have  not  charge  of  a  congre¬ 
gation,  he  is  wrong.  Doubtless  all  our  ministers 
who  are  physically  able  preach  more  or  less.  Their 
business  may  be  something  else,  but  at  least  occa¬ 
sionally  they  preach.  As  I  read  the  Minutes  they 
afford  reason  for  the  conclusion  that  at  least  1,190 
of  onr  ministers  do  not  statedly  supply  congregations. 
Certainly  none  of  the  H.  R.s  or  W,  C.s  do,  and 
there  are  398  of  the  former  and  448  of  the  latter, 
making  846  of  these  two  classes.  In  view  of  the 
fact  that  many  of  the  Presbyteries  use  “Ev.”  in¬ 
stead  of  “  W.  C.,”  and  not  a  few  of  the  in  transitus 
indicate  ministers  looking  up  a  place,  there  is  no 
reason  to  doubt  that  here  alone  can  bo  found  the 
remaining  344,  to  say  nothing  of  editoi’s,  teachers, 
secretaries,  agents,  and  others. 

Take  another  view :  The  Minntes  I’eport  160  for¬ 
eign  missionaries,  2,120  pastors  and  pastors  elect, 
and  1,296  stated  supplies — making  3,566  ministers 
in  charge  of  congregations.  The  whole  number 
of  ministers  is  5,143.  Does  not  this  show  that 
1,.578  are  not  engaged  in  the  work  of  ministering 
to  a  particular  congregation  ? 

To  keep  unpleasant  facts  out  of  sight,  is  no  ad¬ 
vantage  either  to  the  ministry  or  to  our  educa¬ 
tional  work,  nor  does  it  mend  matters  to  charge 
those  who  call  attention  to  them  with  making 
“  loose  statements.” 


CDumnt 


PERSONAL  AND  NEWS  ITEMS. 

Snow  fell  in  the  mountains  twenty-five  miles 
north  of  Quebec  on  the  12th. 

The  Ohio  State  election  of  last  week  went  Dem¬ 
ocratic  by  fifteen  or  twenty  thousand  majority. 

Herbert  Spencer  is  not  as  well  as  when  he  came 
to  this  country,  and  will  hurry  home.  So  it  is  re¬ 
ported. 

Silver  dollars  are  in  circulation  only  covered 
with  twenty  or  thirty  cents  worth  of  pure  silver, 
and  have  quite  a  natural  ring. 

Portions  of  Pittsylvania  county,  Va.,  are  suffer¬ 
ing  under  a  scourge  of  diphtheria.  Twenty  pupils 
of  one  school  district  have  died. 

The  contemplated  gathering  of  veterans  of  the 
Union  and  Confederate  armies  engaged  at  Gulps 
and  Cemetery  Hills,  Gettsyburg,  has  been  post¬ 
poned  till  next  year. 

The  amiual  fair  of  the  colored  people  was  held 
last  week  at  Raleigh,  N.  C.,  and  Gov.  Jarvis  de¬ 
livered  the  annual  address.  The  exhibits  are 
more  numerous  and  better  than  ever  before,  and 
the  display  of  stock  was  excellent. 

A  riotous  strike  has  occurred  on  the  Northern 
Pacific  Railroad,  and  the  Chinamen  were  driven 
off.  An  escort  of  twenty-five  soldiers  accom¬ 
panied  the  paymaster  from  Portland  to  the  scene, 
of  trouble. 

The  Boston  public  schools  were  dismissed  and 
business  checked  on  Wednesday,  the  11th,  to  wit¬ 
ness  the  formal  reception  of  President  Arthim, 
who  was  met  at  the  Old  Colony  Railroad  station 
by  the  Goveimor  and  military,  and  escorted  to  the 
Hotel  Brunswick. 

The  visit  of  the  family  of  John  Brown  to  the 
grave  of  the  old  hero  at  North  Elba,  N.  Y.,  for  the 
purpose  of  burying  the  remains  of  a  son  who  fell  be¬ 
side  his  father  at  Harper’s  Ferry  twenty-three 
years  ago,  took  place  on  Wednesday,  Oct.  11,  also 
the  day  of  the  Webster  celebration  at  Marshfield. 

Judge  Thayer  of  Philadelphia  decided  on  Sat¬ 
urday  that  the  act  of  1794,  inflicting  a  penalty  for 
engaging  in  worldly  employment  on  Sunday,  is 
valid.  The  point  was  raised  by  a  number  of  bar¬ 
bers  who  were  arrested  and  fined  for  shaving  on 
Sunday. 

John  A.  Cockrell,  managing  editor  of  the  St. 
Louis  Post-Dispatch,  shot  and  killed  Col.  A.  W. 
Slayback,  a  prominent  lawyer  and  well  known 
politician  of  that  city,  Friday,  in  the  editorial 
room  of  the  paper.  Slayback  went  to  the  office  to 
demand  satisfaction  for  a  newspaper  article,  when 
a  sharp  quarrel  arose  with  the  above  result. 

Last  week  prices  in  beef  fell  off  at  the  East,  in 
consequence  of  the  arrival  of  beef  dressed  in  Chi¬ 
cago.  P.  D.  Armour  of  that  city  says  the  meat 
can  be  landed  in  the  East  as  fresh  and  firm  as 
when  it  leaves  Chicago.  Whole  carcasses  can  be 
shipped  now.  At  present  the  trade  is  with  small 
butchers  and  hotel  keepers  in  New  York,  Boston, 
Washington,  Baltimore,  and  Philadelphia. 

Alexander  H.  Stephens  declared  in  a  recent 
speech  at  Macon  that  the  rheumatism  which  has 
disabled  him  from  walking  for  the  past  twelve 
years  was  contracted  during  his  imprisonment  in 
Fort  Warren  after  the  war.  “I  was  put  in  a  dun¬ 
geon,  low  down,”  he  says,  “  damp,  dripping  with 
water,  walls  five  feet  thick.  I  was  there  for  three 
months.”  “  That,”  he  added,  “  is  a  part  of  my 
war  recohd.” 

The  yellow  fever  at  Brownsville,  Texas,  has 
somewhat*  subsided,  but  at  Pensacola,  Fla.,  it  is 
raging,  with  increasing  destitution  and  distress. 
Seventy  new  cases  and  three  deaths  were  re¬ 
ported  Monday,  and  the  progress  of  the  disease, 
and  the  number  of  patients  now  under  treatment, 
severely  tax  the  energies  of  the  present  force  of 
physicians.  The  total  number  of  cases  to  the  16th 
is  1,677,  and  of  deaths  141. 


George  D.  Rise,  cashier  of  the  Lebanon  Dime 
Savings  Bank  of  Lebanon,  Pa.,  was  knocked  down 
Thursday  evening  and  robbed  of  a  satchel  con¬ 
taining  $30,000,  money  of  the  bank,  in  bills,  which 
he  had  just  brought  from  Philadelphia.  It  ap¬ 
pears  that  while  walking  from  the  train  two  un¬ 
known  men  stepped  up  behind  him,  and  one  of 
them  struck  him  over  the  head  with  a  blunt  in¬ 
strument,  which  rendered  him  senseless.  He  re¬ 
covered  soon  after,  and  aroused  the  town.  A 
heavy  reward  has  been  offered  for  the  arrest  of 
the  outlaws. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of 
Union  College  held  Oct.  12,  at  Schenectady,  the 
committee  appointed  to  investigate  the  charges  of 
malfeasance  and  maladministration  of  funds  pre¬ 
ferred  against  Judge  Platt  Potter  and  Dr.  Backus, 
made  a  report  exonerating  those  gentlemen.  The 
report  was  adopted  by  a  vote  of  ayes,  nine ;  nays, 
four.  President  Potter  appeared  in  person  and 
read  a  brief  letter,  in  which  he  refused  to  resign 
his  office,  on  the  ground  that  but  nine  of  the  eight¬ 
een  regular  trustees  had  asked  for  it.  Hon.  John 
T.  Hoffman  moved  that  the  action  of  the  Board  of 
Trustees  asking  for  President  Potter’s  resignation, 
be  rescinded.  After  a  long  debate  the  motion  was 
agreed  to  by  a  vote  of  ayes,  nine ;  nays,  eight. 

The  Webster  Centennial  at  Marshfield  on  Wed¬ 
nesday,  Oct.  11,  at  which  President  Arthur  at¬ 
tended,  was  of  great  interest.  The  Presidential 
party  lunched  with  Mrs.  Fletcher  Webster  at  the 
homestead,  and  shortly  after  noon  the  procession 
was  formed,  and  the  march  resumed  for  the  Web¬ 
ster  tomb.  Here  a  dirge  was  played,  followed  by  an 
address  from  Hon.  Stephen  M.  Allen,  President  of 
the  Webster  Historical  Society.  Mr.  Stillman  B. 
Allen  also  read  the  paper  presented  to  the  Cabinet 
of  President  Fillmore,  Oct.  1,  1850,  by  Daniel 
Webster,  then  Secretary  of  State,  and  rejected  by 
the  Cabinet,  in  which  he  made  an  argument  against 
the  peaceable  right  of  secession.  Rev.  Ebenezer 
Alden,  D.D.,  offered  prayer,  and  Longfellow’s 
Psalm  of  Life  was  read.  It  was ’nearly  three 
o’clock  when  the  exercises  at  the  tomb  were  fin¬ 
ished  and  the  procession  took  up  its  line  of  march 
to  the  field  next  the  Webster  estate,  where  were 
pitched  tents,  in  which  the  dinner  and  literary 
exercises  took  place.  After  dining.  Gov.  Long 
made  an  eloquent  speech  reviewing  the  biography 
of  Webster,  and  concluded  by  introducing  the 
President,  who  read  a  written  address,  making 
warm  acknowledgments  for  the  hearty  reception 
he  had  received,  and  referring  in  eulogistic  terms 
to  the  memory  of  the  departed  statesman.  Other 
speeches  were  made  by  Senator  Dawes,  Gov.  Boll 
of  New  Hampshire,  Ex-Secretary  Boutwell,  Presi¬ 
dent  Bartlett  of  Dartmouth  College,  and  others. 
During  the  speaking  the  President  left  for  Boston. 

WASHINGTON  MATTERS. 

The  Treasury  Department  has  received  the  sum 
of  $950,000  recently  awarded  to  the  Government 
in  the  contest  over  the  will  of  the  late  Joseph  L. 
Lewis  of  Hoboken,  N.  J.  The  money  will  be  used 
to  aid  in  the  extinguishment  of  the  public  debt. 

It  is  estimated  at  the  Signal  Office  that  at  least 
$13,000,000  of  property  and  many  persons  remain¬ 
ed  safely  in  harbor  on  account  of  the  warnings 
given  by  the  Signal  Office  before  the  cyclone  of 
last  month,  and  that  the  saving  in  this  one  storm 
pays  the  expenses  of  the  Signal  Service  for  at  least 
ten  years. 

Observations  at  the  Naval  Observatory,  Wash¬ 
ington,  do  not  discover  any  evidence  of  the  split¬ 
ting  or  separation  of  the  nucleus  of  the  comet  so 
persistently  reported,  and  Prof.  Eastman  thinks 
that  certain  visible  points  of  condensation  have 
been  mistaken  by  other  astronomers  for  the  frag¬ 
ments  of  a  disintegrated  nucleus. 

The  exact  financial  condition  of  the  Post  Office 
at  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year  ending^  June  30,  1882, 
was — total  receipts,  $41,876,410.16;  total  expendi¬ 
tures,  $40,039,634.75;  excess  of  receipts,  $1,836,- 
776.40.  This  is  the  first  year  since  1865  that  there 
has  not  been  a  deficiency  appropriation  asked  for 
to  meet  the  expenditures  of  the  department. 

The  repairs  and  improvements  to  the  Executive 
Mansion  will  not  be  entirely  completed  before 
Dec.  1.  The  private  apartments  of  the  President, 
however,  and  those  portions  of  the  building  which 
are  devoted  to  the  transaction  of  business,  includ¬ 
ing  the  Cabinet  room,  the  President’s  private  re¬ 
ception  room,  and  the  executive  offices,  are  finish¬ 
ed  and  are  now  being  put  in  order  for  occupancy. 

The  annual  report  of  Commissioner  of  Pensions 
Dudley  shows  that  at  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year 
ended  June  30,  1882,  285,695  pensioners  had  been 
classified.  The  names  of  27,664  new  pensioners 
were  added  to  the  rolls  during  the  year,  and  the 
names  of  649  whoso  pensions  had  previously  been 
dropped  were  restored,  making  an  aggregate  in¬ 
crease  to  the  rolls  of  28,313.  The  names  of  11,446 
pensioners  were  dropped  from  the  rolls  for  various 
causes,  leaving  a  net  increase  for  the  year  of  16,. 
867  pensioners.  At  the  close  of  the  year  the  pen¬ 
sion  paid  to  each  pensioner  averaged  $102.70,  and 
the  aggregate  annual  value  of  the  whole  roll  was 
$29,341,101.62.  The  amount  paid  during  the  year 
upon  first  payments  to  new  pensioners  was  $26,421,- 
669.  Since  1861  the  total  number  of  claims  filed 
was  837,361 ;  the  total  number  allowed,  472,776, 
and  the  aggregate  disbursements  made,  $560,641,- 
324.75.  There  are  290,966  claims  pending. 


CITV  AND  VICINITY. 

A  movement  has  been  started  in  this  city  by  in¬ 
fluential  citizens  of  both  political  parties,  to  put 
in  nomination  for  Mayor  some  one  whose  inde¬ 
pendence  of  faction  and  whose  capacity  are  un¬ 
questioned.  We  hope  it  will  succeed. 

The  proceedings  in  the  matter  of  the  arrest  of 
Anthony  Comstock,  upon  the  complaint  of  Cor¬ 
oner  Robinson  of  Long  Island  City,  arising  out  of 
the  raid  upon  the  pool  rooms  at  Hunter’s  Point, 
were  continued  before  J ustice  Delehanty  on  Thurs¬ 
day,  and  the  complaint  instantly  dismissed. 

•  Ex-Senator  Andrew  J.  Clark  of  the  Massachu¬ 
setts  Legislature,  died  suddenly  in  this  city  on 
Saturday.  He  was  returning  from  an  extended 
Western  business  trip,  and  was  to  have  left  here 
for  his  home  in  Orange,  Mass.,  on  the  day  he  was 
so  suddenly  stricken  down. 

While  Thurlow  Weed  is  somewhat  better  at  this 
writing  (Monday  afternoon),  it  is  quite  evident 
that  he  is  gradually  failing.  Visitors  are  not  al¬ 
lowed  to  see  him,  and  his  system  does  not  readily 
respond  to  the  remedies  used  to  bring  back  his 
strength.  He  had  another  slight  chill  on  Satur¬ 
day. 

Chief  Judge  Neilson  of  the  Brooklyn  City  Court 
(who  will  be  remembered  as  the  presiding  Judge 
at  the  Beecher  trial)  has  filed  notice  of  his  inten¬ 
tion  to  resign,  having  reached  the  limit  of  the  age 
prescribed  for  the  exercise  of  the  judicial  func¬ 
tions.  Accordingly,  a  Judge  will  be  chosen  at 
the  coming  election. 

Mr.  Walter  Crust,  part  owner  of  three  English 
agricultural  newspapers,  died  on  the  11th  at  St. 
Luke’s  Hospital.  He  came  to  this  country  with 
his  partner,  Mr.  Henry  Watklnson,  their  object 
being  to  select  suitable  locations  for  British  agri¬ 
culturists.  They  had  recently  returned  from  San 
Francisco,  and  were  to  start  for  England  last  Sat¬ 
urday. 

Mayor  Low  says  he  will  find  some  means  of 
compelling  the  early  completion  of  the  Bridge,  if 
the  Edgemoor  Company  do  not  fulfil  their  con¬ 
tract  in  proper  time,  as  they  have  promised  him 
they  would.  Mayor  Low  and  Mayor  Grace  are 
consulting  as  to  the  best  methods  to  investigate 
the  alleged  frauds  in  its  structure,  and  work  in 
that  direction  will  commence  very  soon. 

The  speech  of  Mr.  Howard  Carroll  before  the 
State  Republican  Committee  in  accepting  the  nom¬ 
ination  for  Congressman-at-Large,  is  so  unique 


that  we  give  it  entire.  He  said:  “I  understand 
the  Committee  wishes  me  to  take  the  nomination 
for  Congressman-at-Large,  and  I  am  willing  to  do 
so  without  reference  to  the  rest  of  the  ticket,  and 
standing  on  an  Independent  platform.  I  am  in 
favor  of  clear  and  honest  nominations,  and  of 
clear  and  honest  elections  after  nominations.  I 
assume  toe  canvass  as  against  Henry  W.  Slocum, 
and  expect  to  make  it  in  my  own  way  and  on  my 
own  responsibility,  without  favor  from  the  State 
Committee,  without  pledges  to  any  machine,  and 
without  taking  on  myself  any  of  the  burdens  of 
the  State  canvass.  I  do  not  thank  you  for  the 
nomination,  but  if  you  desire  me  to  take  it  on  an 
Independent  platform,  I  accept.  I  do  not  expect 
to  pay  any  assessment  to  the  State  Committee.” 


CASUALTIES. 

The  fire  at  Suncook,  N.  H.,  which  destroyed  the 
Methodist  church  and  other  buildings,  caused  the 
death  of  Mrs.  Joseph  Dumars,  who  was  killed  by 
a  falling  chimney. 

The  large  grain  elevator,  owned  and  occupied 
by  John  Hurd,  in  Bridgeport,  Conn.,  was  burned 
Friday  morning  with  the  contents,  consisting  of 
50,000  bushels  of  oats,  10,000  bushels  each  of  corn 
and  wheat,  and  thirty  tons  of  mixed  grain.  The 
total  loss  is  about  $135,000. 

There  was  a  frightful  boiler  explosion  in  a  lum¬ 
ber  mill  near  Petersburg,  Ill.,  on  Thursday  last. 
James  Stephenson,  the  proprietor,  and  James  Ho- 
heimer,  were  killed,  being  blown  to  pieces.  Wat¬ 
kins  Lantheir  was  fearfully  burned,  and  otherwise 
injured,  and  will  probably  die.  Another  workman 
was  severely  scalded. 

A  most  extraordinary  and  exciting  scene  occur¬ 
red  on  Fourteenth  street.  New  York,  one  day  last 
week,  at  an  hour  of  the  afternoon  when  the  street 
is  most  crowded  with  shoppers.  A  half  crazy 
Frenchman  named  Ernest  Dubourgne  was  seized 
with  a  sudden  murderous  frenzy,  and  ran  through 
the  crowded  thoroughfare  wielding  a  pair  of  sharp- 
pointed  carpenter’s  compasses,  and  stabbing  right 
and  left  those  whom  he  encountered.  He  is  a 
painter,  whose  crazy  antics  have  for  years  made 
him  conspicuous,  and  should  have  landed  him 
long  ago  in  an  insane  asylum.  His  victims  were 
all  women,  more  or  less  severely  injured.  Singu¬ 
larly  enough,  the  one  who  received  the  most 
dangerous  wound,  was  the  wife  of  the  policeman 
on  duty  on  that  block  at  the  time.  She  has 
since  died  from  the  effects  of  her  injuries.  The 
murderous  work  of  the  lunatic  was  stopped  by  a 
man  who  tripped  him  up  just  as  he  was  making 
towards  a  lady,  and  a  policeman  coming  up,  they 
at  once  seized  him  and  took  him  to  the  Mercer- 
street  station,  where  he  was  locked  up.  When 
asked  why  he  stabbed  all  these  women,  he  looked 
stupidly  at  the  compasses,  and  mumbled  that 
some  man  had  threatened  his  life. 


FROM  ABROAD. 

Ingestre  Hall,  England,  the  seat  of  the  Earl  of 
Shrewsbury,  situated  near  Stafford,  has  been  de¬ 
stroyed  by  fire,  at  an  estimated  loss  of  $2,500,000. 

Some  time  ago  Kossuth's  friends  began  prepara¬ 
tions  for  a  grand  birthday  presentation  to  him, 
but  he  has  now  requested  them  to  devote  the  sub¬ 
scriptions  to  some  work  of  public  charity. 

Four  tidal  waves  accompanying  earthquakes 
overwhelmed  or  badly  damaged  six  or  seven  small 
villages  of  the  San  Bias  district  of  the  Isthmus  of 
Panama,  on  the  Atlantic  Coast,  Sept.  7,  drowning 
70  persons. 

President  Garcia  Calderon  has  been  released 
from  the  prison  where  Chili  had  kept  him  almost 
a  year,  and  allowed  to  return  to  Peru  in  company 
with  Dr.  Logan,  the  United  States  Minister  at 
Santiago. 

It  was  I’umored  in  St.  Petersburg  on  Saturday 
that  the  Kurdish  chief,  Obeidullah,  is  threatening 
Van  with  10,000  men ;  that  30,000  Persians  are 
marching  against  him ;  and  that  Ottoman  troops 
have  also  been  sent  to  the  field  with  orders  to 
take  Obeidullah  dead  or  alive. 

A  commercial  traveller  named  Brookshaw  has 
been  committed  for  trial  in  the  Bow-street  Police 
Court  for  threatening  to  murder  the  Prince  of 
Wales  unless  ho  received  money  from  him.  The 
threat  was  made  in  a  letter  to  •Colonel  Teesdale, 
equerry  to  the  Prince.  The  prisoner  is  apparently 
a  crank,  and  says  he  served  several  years  in  the 
United  States  Army. 

According  to  the  tenor  of  some  remarks  by  Mr. 
Leonard  H.  Courtney,  M.P.,  Joint  Secretary  to  the 
English  Treasury,  Egypt  must  eventually  become 
independent  of  foreign  control.  He  said  the  cost 
of  the  war  should  bo  defrayed  by  Egypt,  and  that 
it  was  not  for  the  English  bondholders  that  the 
war  was  undertaken.  It  would  be  necessary  to 
consult  the  powers  in  regard  to  a  resettlement. 
The  policy  of  the  Government  was  to  detach  Egypt 
from  the  Sultan,  to  look  after  the  Suez  Canal,  and 
to  allow  the  Egyptians  to  stew  in  their  own  juice, 
and  in  so  acting,  warn  the  Khedive  that  his  future 
position  depended  upon  his  management  of  affairs. 

The  German  Empress  is  in  a  critical  condition 
of  health  that  has  been  much  aggravated  by  a  suc¬ 
cession  of  painful  accidents  to  her  person.  While 
staying  temporarilj'  at  the  palace  at  Babelsberg 
she  went  to  a  door  to  call  a  servant.  Supposing 
the  door  to  be  firmly  closed,  she  leaned  heavily 
against  it  in  attempting  to  open  it,  but  it  happen, 
ed  not  to  be  caught  in  the  lock,  and  yielding  to 
her  pressure,  the  Empress  fell  headlong  to  the 
floor.  Her  age  and  feeble  condition  made  the  fall 
a  severe  shock  to  her,  and  although,  with  a  great 
exertion  of  will  power,  she  at  once  arose  and  walk¬ 
ed  about  for  ten  minutes  as  a  precaution  against 
stiffening  of  the  joints,  she  did  not  get  over  the 
effects  of  toe  accident.  Two  days  later,  while 
walking  through  the  salon,  her  feet  became  en¬ 
tangled  in  the  train  of  her  dress,  and  she  fell 
again  at  full  length  upon  the  floor,  seriously  in¬ 
juring  one  foot.  She  is  now  under  the  constant 
care  of  a  physician. 

Immediately  upon  the  surrender  and  occupation 
of  Cairo,  Colonel  Stewart  sent  for  Arab!  Pacha, 
who  responded  to  the  summons  and  came  to  the 
Abbassieh,  accompanied  by  Toulba,  and  was  re¬ 
ceived  by  General  Lowe.  Turning  to  Dullier  Be}', 
an  officer  in  the  Khedive’s  service,  Arabi  asked 
him  what  he  was  required  to  do.  Dullier  told 
him  to  surrender  his  sword.  Ho  was  then  asked 
whether  he  understood  that  he  was  to  surrender 
unconditionally.  Ho  replied  “  Yes,”  that  he  sur¬ 
rendered  to  the  clemency  of  England.  Ho  then 
began  a  speech  to  the  effect  that  all  men  were 
brothers,  but  was  stopped  by  General  Lowe,  who 
stated  that  his  only  mission  ^was  to  receive  his 
surrender.  He  then  asked  to  be  allowed  to  send 
to  his  palace  for  some  of  his  servants.  This  was 
allowed.  As  he  was  leaving,  he  started  at  the 
drawn  swords  of  the  escort,  and  whispered  to 
Dullier  “  Toll  the  General  I  treated  his  prisoners 
well.”  He  was  assured  that  he  should  be  treated 
with  all  consideration  until  he  was  handed  over 
to  Sir  Garnet  Wolseley.  On  the  arrival  of  Sir 
Garnet,  he  was  taken  by  Sir  Charles  Wilson  in  a 
carriage  to  the  place  prepared  for  him  in  the 
Abdin  Palace.  On  the  way  ho  began  making  the 
usual  salaams  to  the  crowds,  but  finding  the  na¬ 
tives  did  not  respond,  he  threw  himself  back  in 
the  carriage  with  disgust. 


Horsi'ord’s  Acid  Phosphate 

removes  the  uncomfortable  feeling  sometimes  ex¬ 
perienced  after  excessive  smoking  or  chewing. 


Fob  Dtbpkpsu,  Indiobstion,  Depression  of  Spirits 
and  General  Debility,  in  their  various  forma ;  also  as  a 
preventive  against  Fever  and  Ague,  and  other  Intermit¬ 
tent  Fevers,  the  “  Fbbbo-Phobfhobated  Elixib  ox 
CxLiBATA  Babk,”  made  by  Caswell,  Hazard  &  Co.,  New 
York,  and  sold  by  all  druggists,  is  the  best  tonio ;  and 
for  patients  recovering  from  Fever  or  other  sickness,  i1 
has  no  equal. 


THE  IW  YORK  EVlSfiEllST. 


THE  NEW  YORK  EVANGELIST  will  soon  enter  upon  the 
fltty-fourth  year  of  Its  publication.  Originally  a  folio 
sheet,  it  changed  this  form  many  years  ago  to  eight  pagree, 
and  Is  now  more  than  double  its  original  dimensions ;  and 
as  to  variety  and  style  of  contents,  the  change  and  the  ad¬ 
vance  are  still  more  observable.  It  may  be  said.  Indeed, 
that  we  have  learned  how  to  make  Newspapers  since  its 
origin.  The  Religious  Paper  of  fifty  years  ago  was  a  very 
simple  and  meagre  affair.  Looking  back  over  musty  files, 
we  find  the  topics  few,  and  the  tone  and  method  usually 
that  of  the  sermon  or  the  tract;  but  modern  enterprise 
has  invaded  the  newspaper  world,  and  the  Religious  Press 
keeps  pace  with  the  Secular.  In  place  of  long  and  tedious 
discussions,  we  have  editorials  on  all  the  leading  questions 
of  the  day,  equal  to  those  of  the  first  City  papers.  With 
these  there  Is  also  a  large  mass  of  Correspondence  from  all  ■  ^ 
parts  of  the  world. 


Letters  from  the  Desert  and  Palestine. 


The  Editor,  Dr.  Hembt  M.  Field,  who  Is  well  known  as 
a  Traveller,  and  whose  two  volumes  describing  his  TOUB 
Round  the  WoBim,  the  substance  of  which  first  appeared 
in  THE  EVANGELIST,  are  now  in  their  /ourleenOi  edition, 
has  recently  returned  from  the  East,  and  is  now  writing  a 
series  of  Letters  on 


SINAI  AND  PALESTINE, 

describing  his  Journey  ACROSS  THE  DESERT,  his  ASCENT 
OF  MOUNT  SINAI  AND  MOUNT  8ERBAL,  his  course 
through  the  great  and  terrible  WILDERNESS,  *c.,  which 
will  be  followed  during  the  Fall  and  Winter  and  Spring,  by 
a  continuation  of  the  Series,  describing 


JERUSALEM  AND  DAMASCUS, 

and  the  Places  of  Sacbed  Intebebt  between,  and  around 
the  SEA  OF  GALILEE,  NAZARETH  AND  MOUNT  CARMEL, 
Ac.,  and  ending  with 


BEIRUT  and  CONSTANTINOPLE. 

Another  leading  feature  is  the  fulness  of  Religious  Intel¬ 
ligence,  embracing  the  News  of  all  the  Churches,  especial¬ 
ly  those  of  the  principal  branch  of  the  Presbyterian  de¬ 
nomination. 

THE  EVANGELIST  is  now  publishing  a  series  of  weekly 
comments  upon  the  “International  Sunday-school  Les¬ 
sons,”  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Kittbedoe  of  Chicago,  which  a 
Bishop  of  the  Episcopal  Church  has  pronounced  “  worth 
all  the  lessons  In  the  other  papers  put  together.” 

With  Its  abundance  of  fresh  and  original  matter,  THE 
EVANGELIST  gives  every  week  several  columns  of  Miscel¬ 
laneous  Articles  from  the  ample  current  literature  of  the 
day.  Thus  it  presents  during  the  year  an  amount  of  the 
choicest  reading  which  would  be  equal  to  many  octavo  vol¬ 
umes. 

While  not  by  any  means  “  a  story  paper,"  It  has  no  prej¬ 
udice  against  truth  “  In  pictures  ”  or  In  narrative,  and 
hence  attention  Is  given  to  suitable  matter  for  the  Children 
at  Home. 

Commendations  might  be  given  by  the  hundred  that 
would  seem  extravagant  to  those  not  acquainted  with  THE 
EVANGELIST,  and  the  strong  attachments  founded  upon 
mutual  respect,  and  upon  the  service  which  this  paper  has 
rendered  to  important  causes,  such  as  Temperance,  Anti- 
Slavery,  and  Revivals,  during  the  more  than  fifty  years  of 
Its  existence. 

THE  EVANGELIST  is  thoroughly  evangelical  in  tone,  and 
discusses  editorially,  and  by  the  contributions  of  a  large 
nnmber  of  the  ablest  ministers  and  laymen,  all  topics  of 
moral  and  religious  Interest  which  concern  the  public  wel¬ 
fare.  Mindful  of  the  many  occupations  of  its  readers,  it 
has  departments  devoted  to  Agriculture,  Science  and  Arts, 
th«  Household,  Health,  Ac.  The  new  books  of  the  day.  Re¬ 
views,  Magazines,  Ac.,  are  carefully  noticed  as  issued. 

Published  In  the  largest  city  of  America,  its  circulation 
Is  as  wide  as  the  bounds  of  the  country  Itself.  Recently 
much  enlarged,  and  pr.nted  on  a  fair  and  handsome  sheet. 
It  has  not  raised  its  price,  notwithstanding  the  large  In¬ 
crease  In  the  cost  of  publication. 

To  those  who  interest  themselves  In  the  circulation  of 
THE  EVANGELIST,  a  commission  of  ONE  DOLLAR  is  al¬ 
lowed  lor  each  new,  prepaid  subscription.  Specimen  cop¬ 


ies  seut  free. 


Terms,  Three  Dollars  a  Year,  Postpaid. 

Address 

New  York  Evangelist, 

Box  2330,  New  York  City. 


and  iStmineissa 


New  York,  Monday,  Oct.  16,  1882. 

— T4ie  bank  retam'for  last -week- shows  aiialn  of- 
$1,383,675  in  reserve,  which  now  stands  at  $1,855,400 
above  against  $2,522,875  below  at  this  time  last 
year,  and  $4,757,575  above  for  the  corresponding 
date  in  1880.  The  loans  show  a  loss  this  week 
of  $2,495,700;  the  specie  is  up  $1,802,900;  the 
legal  tenders  are  decreased  $271,900;  the  deposits 
other  than  United  States  are  up  $589,700,  and  the 
circulation  is  decreased  $162,800. 

The  course  of  the  stock  market  during  the 
week  is  given  in  the  Table  below,  the  final  column 
of  which  gives  the  quotations  of  a  year  ago  for 
convenience  of  comparison : 


Adams  Express  . . . 
American  Express. 


Col.  and  Greenville  pref . 

Canada  Southern . 

Cedar  Falls  and  Minnesota. 


C  ,  C.,  C.  and  I 


Chesapeake  and  Ohio  1st  pref.. 
Chesapeake  and  Ohio  3d  pref.. 
C.,C.  and  1.  C . 


Chicago  and  Northwest. 


Chicago,  Mil.  and  St.  Paul  pref. . 


Cameron  Coal . 


Dubuque  and  Sioux  City.... 
Evansville  and  Terre  Haute 
E.  Teun.,  Va.,  and  Ga.  R.  R.. 


Ft.  Worth  A  Denver  City. 
Green  Bay  and  Winona... 
Hannibal  and  St.  Joseph 


Houston  and  Texas. 


Ind.,  Bloom. 
Lake  shore. 


Long  Island. 


Manhattan  Railroad . 

Manhattan  Railroad  1st  pref. . 


Memphis  and  Charleston . 


Missouri  Pacific . 

Marietta  and  Cin.lst  pref 
Marietta  and  Cln.  3d  pref. 

Minn,  and  St.  Louis . 

Minn,  and  St.  Louts  pref.. 
Metropolitan  Railroad.... 


Missouri,  Kansas  and  Texas . 

Morris  and  Essex  ...  . 

Maryland  Coal . 

Nashville,  Chat,  and  St.  Louis — 


Norfolk  and  Western. 


New  York  Elevated.  . 

New  York,  L.  B.  and  Western . 

New  York.  L.  E.  and  Western  pref.. 


N.  Y.,  Chic,  and  St.  Louis  pref. 
Ohio  Central  . 


Ohio  and  Mississippi  pref.. 


Oregon  Railway  and  Navigation. 


Pacific  Mall .  . 

Peoria,  Decatur  and  Evansville.. 


Pullman  Palace  Oar  Company 
Quicksilver . 


St.  Louis  and  San  Francisco . 

St.  Louis  and  san  Francisco  pref. 


St.  Paul  and  Omaha. . 


St.  Paul  and  Duluth  pref.. 


Union  Pacific. 

United  States  Express. 


Wells-Fa»o  Express. . 

Western  Union  Telegraph ... 


Highest.  Lowest. 

1881. 

•  •  - 

— 

139 

.  .  — 

— 

92 

..  48 

43 

58 

..  88 

80 

91} 

.  40 

35 

49 

..  30J 

25) 

_ 

..  73 

71) 

..  78 

78 

62} 

58 

50 

— 

..  68J 

64) 

60 

25 

..  34  J 
..  843 

34} 

83} 

94 

..  361 
..  39J 

34} 

38) 

28) 

41 

.  •  — 

30i 

..  91 

8} 

21) 

..1331 

129 

1564 

..wi| 

141) 

128} 

..  664 

64 

52 

..  93 

89) 

95 

145i 

143) 

124} 

..164i 

160} 

134) 

..lllj 

107} 

109 

.135} 

122 

121 

..134 

131 

134 

..139 

169 

..  43 

40 

51} 

.  20 

19 

34 

..  73 

73 

..137 

133} 

134) 

..113J 

113) 

107) 

..  55i 

63] 

86} 

..  89 

89 

..  86) 

86} 

— 

..  10} 

9 

15 

..  17 

16} 

27) 

..  42} 

40 

..  9} 

9) 

— 

..  — 

97} 

..  83 

77) 

1161 

..  17} 

174 

19 

..  82 

78} 

92 

..146J 

139 

130) 

..  44} 

44 

..1123 

110} 

119) 

..  37} 

34) 

66} 

..  63 

61 

••  51* 

52* 

96) 

..  18; 
so 

18 

19} 

49 

62J 

•• 

87) 

..  27 

20 

,.  54} 

48 

724 

..  54 

50} 

60 

..108} 

104 

106) 

•  s  — 

— 

19) 

•  «  — 

11} 

..  33} 

SO 

— 

..  73} 

70 

— 

,  .  ~ 

86} 

..100 

97 

89) 

..  20) 

30 

37} 

..  37} 

33 

61) 

..134 

134 

124 

^  — 

19 

..  55 

61) 

85 

..  74 

70) 

94 

..134 

132 

138) 

35 

66} 

57 

55} 

,  .  . 

lit} 

..  43) 

46 

..  87) 

88) 

..  491 

44} 

.38) 

..  96} 

90) 

78} 

..  15} 

It 

..  33) 

394 

— 

..  17} 

16} 

37) 

..  40} 

38 

43) 

110 

..  17} 

IT 

30 

..  28} 

37 

38) 

..  36 

36) 

— 

..153 

163 

159 

..  91) 

844 

— 

..  *8} 

88} 

504 

..  334 

37 

41] 

..  64} 

60} 

68) 

..136 

134} 

140 

..130 

127 

— 

— 

13 

..  43 

43 

68 

...  89} 

67 

100) 

..  43 

81 

41 

..  36) 

22} 

28} 

..141 

140 

— 

..  4} 

21) 

..  39 

37} 

«*» 

..  60} 

66 

70} 

..  97 

97 

107 

..163| 

167} 

103 

..  51| 

46! 

61) 

..108} 

104} 

103) 

..  36t 

36 

33) 

..  93} 

93 

79} 

..  14} 

18 

33 

..  47 

61} 

..109 

106} 

119) 

..  70 

70 

71 

..  S6i 

38} 

iSi 

..  66) 

63) 

90) 

181 

..  89) 

83| 

86) 

> 
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